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TO 

JOHN  ABERNETHY,  ESQ.,  F.R.S.9 

Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc. 


Mankind  in  general  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  who  have  greatly  contributed  towards 
their  health,  their  happiness,  and  their  instruction ; 
and  among  the  many  distinguished  characters  in  our 
profession,  who  have  claims  to  regard  and  esteem 
from  such  motives,  there  are  few  who  have  deserved 
them  by  more  extensive,  or  more  useful  contributions 
to  that  stock  of  knowledge  so  essential  to  their  true 
interests  and  enjoyments  than  you,  Sir,  whom  I  now 
have  the  honour  to  address ;  for  the  principles  of 
medical  science  which  you  have  advanced,  and  I  may 
say  established,  are  no  less  universal  in  their  appli- 
cation, than  important  in  their  nature. 

If  the  community  are  indebted  to  you  in  a  degree 
which  thei/  are  hardly  able  to  appretiate,  it  becomes 
us  to  acknowledge,  in  their  behalf,  the  obligation ; 
and  we  should  ill  acquit  ourselves  if  we  did  not  on 
our  own  account  express  that  gratitude  which  we 
should,  and  do,  feel  towards  those  who  give  us  the 
means  of  rendering  ourselveE>  more  useful  to  society. 

Surgery  owes  not  more  to  those  who  have  im- 
proved it  by  their  talents,  their  learning,  and  their 
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exertions,  than  to  those  who  have  raised  it  in  re- 
spectability and  public  estimation  by  their  honourable 
and  upright  conduct ;  and  surgeons  who  feel  a  just 
pride  in  the  profession  they  have  adopted,  will  always 
regard  you  as  being  eminently  distinguished  in  your 
private,  as  well  as  your  professional,  character,  and 
as  offering  us  an  example  of  proud  integrity,  no  less 
deserving  our  respect  and  imitation  than  the  acquire- 
ments with  which  it  is  so  happily  combined. 

The  Public  and  the  profession  are  grateful  to  you 
for  your  conduct  and  for  your  exertions,  but  I  cannot 
be  content  with  expressing  my  sense  of  gratitude  as 
one  among  many, — an  humble  member  of  an  import- 
ant class  ;  but  must,  as  an  individual,  bear  testimony 
to  the  value  of  those  precepts  you  inculcated,  and 
those  habits  you  enforced,  to  which  any  little  merit 
this  work  may  possess  is  greatly  owing;  and  it  would 
be  inexcusable  in  me  to  omit  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  kindness  I  have  invariably  expe- 
rienced while  under  your  roof,  and  on  all  occasions. 

In  being  permitted  to  dedicate  to  you  the  fruit  of 

that  knowledge  you  implanted,  I  procure  for  it  the 

sanction  of  a  patronage  which  cannot  be  otherwise 

than  useful,  and  I  obtain  an  opportunity  of  offering  a 

slight  proof  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I 

shall  always  remain 

Your  very  sincere 

and  obliged  Friend  and  Pupil, 
Exeter,  Dec.  igtk,  1820.  J.  H.  JAMES. 


PREFACE. 


As  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Inflam- 
mation and  Fever,  which  are  commonly 
inseparable,  constitute,  in  various  forms  and 
different  degrees,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  affections  which  demand  the  assistance 
of  medical  art,  so  no  endeavour  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  diseases  of  such  import- 
ance can  be  deemed  superfluous  ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  we  regard  the  labours  of  the  most 
eminent  men  who  have  adorned  our  pro- 
fession, we  shall  see  ample  reason  to  be  con- 
vinced that  no  subject  has  more  deeply  en- 
grossed their  attention.  It  has,  however, 
been  left  to  modern  times  to  boast  a  work, 
which,  in  depth  of  reflection,  extent  of  in- 
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vestigation.  and  actual  utility,  far  surpasses 
the  production  of  all  others,  and  has,  indeed, 
contributed  more  to  enlarge,  and  to  correct, 
our  views  in  this,  and  indeed  in  every  colla- 
teral branch  of  Pathology,  than  any  which 
can  be  mentioned.  But  although  Mr. 
Hunter's  work  on  Inflammation  has  laid  an 
ample  and  durable  foundation  for  such  an 
edifice  of  knowledge  as  may  fulfil  all  the 
purposes  of  science  in  this  department,  yet 
to  the  superstructure  much  remains  to  be 
added  before  it  can  be  considered  perfect 
and  complete. 

Mr.  Hunter  investigated  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  inflammation  with  peculiar  success, 
but  we  commit  no  injustice  to  his  memory 
in  saying,  that  he  has  left  much  for  others  to 
do  in  applying  these  principles  to  practice. 
That  much  has  been  effected  in  this  import- 
ant undertaking  by  the  labours  of  his  cotem- 
porjjties,  and  by  subsequent  authors,  is  a 
fact  which  we  ought  gratefully  to  acknow- 
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ledge ;  but  in  so  vast  a  field  there  is  not 
merely  room  still  left  for  gleaning,  but  ample 
scope  for  the  best  exertions. 

Such,  probably,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
College,  when  they  proposed  this  as  the 
prize  subject  for  the  year  1818, — on  which 
occasion,  feeling  eager  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  to  its  notice  some  views 
I  had  been  led  to  entertain  thereon,  I  pre- 
sented this  Essay,  and  the  favourable  de- 
cision with  which  it  was  honoured  by  such  a 
distinguished  body,  has  emboldened  me  to 
lay  it  before  the  Public  ;  trusting  that  the 
sanction  of  such  authority  will  justify  me  in 
trespassing  upon  their  attention,  which  other- 
wise I  should  have  felt  very  diffident  in  so- 
liciting. Some  alterations  and  additions  have 
since  been  made.  It  may  not  be  amiss  briefly 
to  state  its  objects. 

The  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  inflamma- 
tion divides  itself  into  various  branches  :  for 
instance,  first,  as  to  the  state  of  the  vessels  and 
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nerves  in  the  part  inflamed,  constituting  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  we  ob- 
serve. This  has  at  all  times  been  a  matter  of 
zealous  investigation,  and  at  present  is  pur- 
sued with  great  ability  ;  and,  as  it  admits  of 
being  examined  by  direct  experiment,  it  is 
in  this  age,  perhaps,  the  favourite  object  of 
research.  The  contradictory  opinions,  how- 
ever, which  have  resulted  from  the  labours 
of  men  of  high  talents  would  lead  us  to  view 
the  conclusions  on  either  side  with  some  dis- 
trust ;  and  there  are  many  circumstances 
connected  with  the  nature  of  microscopical 
observations,  and  the  differences  in  the 
economy  of  cold-blooded  animals  the  chief 
subjects  of  these  experiments,  which  may 
warrant  us  in  hesitating  to  receive  the  doc- 
trines founded  upon  them  without  reserve. 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  sum  up  the 
facts  which  the  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  health  and  disease  in  the  human 
animal  supply,  and  which   seem  to  oppose 
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the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  former. 

Secondly. — The  general  laws  of  the  econo- 
my, and  chiefly  the  phenomena  of  sym- 
pathy, as  they  relate  to  disease  in  general, 
and  to  inflammation  in  particular,  as  also 
the  circmnstances  belonging  to,  or  affecting, 
the  individual,  which  are  capable  of  influ- 
encing its  progress  and  results  :  such  are,  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  of  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems  ;  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  person ;  and  the  effects  of  temperature, 
atmosphere,  and  habits.  This  is  so  extensive 
and  various  a  field,  that  to  do  it  justice 
would  require  the  undivided  efforts  of  any 
individual,  however  gifted.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  great  utility  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation; and  it  has  never  yet  been  fully 
and  methodically  entered  upon  with  refer- 
ence to  inflammation.  I  cannot  profess  to 
do  more  than  offer  a  mere  outline;  so  much, 
however,  was  necessary,  as  an  Author  ought 
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to  put  his  Readers  in  possession  of  his  opi- 
nions on  general  principles. 

Thirdly. — The  objects  of  inflammation  in 
the  animal  economy  ;  the  phenomena  which 
it  exhibits  ;  the  effects  which  it  produces ; 
and  the  products  which  it  affords.  It  is  in 
this  department  that  we  are  so  truly  rich 
from  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  other 
eminent  pathologists.  I  have  been  led  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading 
points  which  demand  attention  in  these  two 
last  branches,  partly  with  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing some  remarks  and  suggestions,  which, 
though  not  of  much  importance,  are  yet, 
perhaps,  deserving  brief  mention. 

Fourthly. — The  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment. 

These  have  been  so  ably  considered  by 
various  modern  authors,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  into  this  branch,  and  I 
have  therefore  avoided  it  altogether. 

Fifthly = — A  particular  arrangement  of  the 
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ditlerent  kinds  of  iutianunation,  I  am  justified 
in  saying,  is  very  much  wanted  ;  and  it  has 
been  a  principal  object  of  my  endeavours  in 
this  Essay  to  effect  this. 

On  the  advantages  of  arrangement  and 
classification,  generally  speaking,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  expatiate ;  the  question 
here  is,  whether  the  nature  of  diseases  will 
admit  of  it?  "  Clear  and  precise  definitions 
of  disease,''  says  Mr.  Pott,  "  and  the  appli- 
cation of  such  names  to  them  as  are  expres- 
sive of  their  true  and  real  nature,  are  of 
more  consequence  than  they  are  generally 
imagined  to  be :  untrue  and  imperfect  ones 
occasion  false  ideas,  and  false  ideas  are 
generally  followed  by  erroneous  practice*/' 

The  general  nosological  systems  we  possess 
seem  to  have  failed  in  their  object,  if  they 
have  not  induced  positive  error  in  many  in- 
stances ;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
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difficulty  of  establishing  a  classification  of 
the  whole  range  of  diseases  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  has 
been  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  dis- 
criminating and  accurate  practice  lately  in- 
troduced in  some  departments,  as  in  those 
of  the  Eye  and  Skin,  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
perspicuous  and  scientific  manner  in  which 
this  has  been  done.  The  attempt  to  estab- 
lish more  systematic  views  in  the  present  im- 
portant division,  is,  I  believe,  at  least  justi- 
fiable. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  are  not 
arrangements  of  inflammation  in  existence, 
proposed  even  by  authors  of  celebrity,  yet 
that  those  which  preceded  Mr.  Hunter  were 
deemed  unsatisfactory  by  him,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  his  having  omitted  all  mention 
of  them  :  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  to 
remedy  the  defect,  is,  indeed,  much  to  be 
reo-retted.  No  others  have  been  since  offered, 
which  are  entitled  to  command  our  attention. 
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as  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  an 
Author  of  late  date  and  acknowledged  au- 
thority*. 

The  principles  on  which  the  various  di- 
visions and  sub-divisions  here  offered  have 
been  formed,  are  simple,  and  I  believe  true; 
whether  they  will  suffice  must  now  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  others.  They 
have  been  deduced  from  permanent  and 
important  differences  observable  in  the  cha- 
racters and  progress  of  the  various  kinds  of 
inflammation,  which  we  must  suppose  to  de- 
pend upon  differences  in  their  nature;  and 
if  so,  will  require  a  suitable  modification  in 
the  treatment. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly. — To  consider  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  inflammation,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  principles  of  treatment  particularly 
adapted  to  it.  In  all  modern  works,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  those  of  more  ancient 


*  Dr.  Thompson. 
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writers,  the  views  of  inflammation  which 
have  been  given  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  too 
general ;  and  this  observation  also  extends  to 
treatment  which  has  commonly  been  laid 
down  under  certain  heads  ;  such  as  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan, — bleeding,  cold,  ^c.  It 
seems,  however,  important  to  specify  ex- 
actly the  case  in  which  one  mode,  or  one 
remedy,  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
another.  It  is  this  kind  of  knowledge  which 
is  acquired  by  practice ;  but  in  commencing 
the  profession,  a  surgeon  has  to  obtain  it  at 
the  risk  of  the  patient's  health  and  his  own 
discomfort,  and  experience  alone  sets  this 
matter  right ;  whereas,  where  the  differences 
in  diseases  have  been  discriminated  and  en- 
forced, we  find  a  facility  in  our  treatment 
which  is  delightful,  an  advantage  we  owe  to 
those  who  have  digested  for  us  that  know- 
ledge which  would  have  cost  us  years  to 
gain  even  imperfectly. 

In  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  succinct  as 
possible,  it  having  been  my  purpose  to  shew 
the  connexion  between  the  nature  of  the 
remedies  employed  and  the  disease  treated ; 
but,  not  to  dwell  upon  those,  which  are  fa- 
miliarly known  and  commonly  recognised ; 
in  some  instances  I  have  gone  into  longer 
discussion  where  there  appeared  to  be  occa- 
sion from  the  importance  of  the  subject ; 
from  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  opinions  at 
present  entertained  respecting  it,  or  from  its 
not  having  received  what  may  appear  a  due 
degree  of  notice,  more  particularly  if  the 
remark  applies  to  those  works  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  most  readers.  On  the  subject 
of  mortification  also  I  have  occupied  more 
space  and  time,  because  1  believe  it  will  not 
be  disputed,  that  there  are  few  points  in 
pathology  so  open  to  discussion,  or  whose 
importance  so  much  demands  it. 

I  have  not  entered  into  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal inflammations  and  of  the  external,  I 
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have  avoided  those  which  depend  upon  a 
diathesis,  such  as  the  scrofulous,  rheumatic, 
gout,  ^c. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
premise  relative  to  the  plan  of  this  Essay : 
its  execution,  I  fear,  needs  all  the  extenua- 
tion, and   all  the  apology   I  can   offer   for 
numerous  defects  and  errors.     As  a  syste- 
matic work  it  would  be  much  too  concise  on 
many  points ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  such  a 
.title,  for  until  the  judgment  of  the  Profession 
has  been    pronounced   on    it,   it  would  be 
wrong  to  encumber  it  with   details,  which 
are  already  before  the  public  by  the  labours 
of  far  abler  hands  than  mine.     At  the  same 
time  it  is  in   many  respects  too  full  for  a 
mere  outline.     Viewed  in  this  hght,  it  may 
displease  many  to  find  it  setting  before  them 
that  which  they  already  know  from   better 
sources  :  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  throw 
the  observations  I  had  to  offer  into  some 
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form ;  or  to  produce  them  as  the  insulated 
passages  of  a  common-place  book,  a  pro- 
cedure too  novel  for  me  to  attempt :  be- 
sides, it  was  not  inconsistent  with  my  avowed 
design,  to  sketch  out  a  plan  of  the  various 
kinds  of  inflammation,  and  to  comment  on 
them  as  I  proceeded.  To  execute  this,  how- 
ever, in  a  manner  free  from  objection,  and 
calculated  to  meet  the  expectations  of  all 
classes  of  readers,  would  be  particularly 
difficult. 

I  may  have  exposed  myself  to  the  sus- 
picion of  wishing  to  appropriate  the  opi- 
nions of  others  by  not  acknowledging  them  ; 
or  to  censure  for  not  having  ascertained 
their  rightful  owners.  I  know  that  in  miti- 
gation of  this  blame,  I  might  plead  the  com- 
mon practice  of  modern  times  ;  but  I  would 
rather  say,  that  I  have  no  wish  to  be  thought 
the  original  proprietor  of  more  than  shall  by 
others  be  adjudged  to  me,  and  only  hope 
that  this  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  war- 
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rant  the  intrusion  of  myself  on  their  at- 
tention. 

I  have  with  some  freedom,  but  I  hope  also 
with  diffidence  and  scruple,  objected  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  where  they  have  appeared 
to  be  founded  on  insufficient  grounds,  let 
those  opinions  be  what  they  may ;  being  con- 
vinced that  "  nothing  has  been  so  great  an 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  science,  as 
the  partiality  or  obsequious  regard  which 
men  have  been  apt  to  pay  to  great  autho- 
rities*;'' nor  can  I  believe  that  it  is  to  be 
wanting  in  respect  to  our  predecessors,  or  in 
deference  to  our  cotemporaries,  to  do  so ; 
"  for  being  in  search  of  truth,  I  know  they 
will  with  pleasure  embrace  every  unpre- 
judiced attempt  to  discover  it-j^/' 

When  an  author  has  to  advert  frequently 
to  the  opinions  of  another,  and  perhaps  for 

*  Leake  on  Child-bed  Fever.     Preface,  p.  17. 
t  Kirkland.     Med.  Sur.,  vol.  i.  p.  249- 
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the  purpose  of  expressing  his  dissent  from 
them,  it  carries  an  ungracious  appearance; 
if,  however,  this  matter  is  considered  as  it 
ought,  it  will  on  the  contrary  be  found  to  be 
a  proof  of  deference  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled ;  for,  in  any  discussion,  it  is  only  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  consider  those  works 
whose  merits  particularly  command  our  re- 
gard ;  and  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce 
our  authority  where  all  are  agreed,  so  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  doubts 
that  this  is  to  be  done.  In  the  followino; 
pages  it  will,  I  trust,  be  rather  considered  as 
a  testimony  of  the  respect  which  I  very  un- 
feignedly  feel  towards  those  who  have  fur- 
nished me  with  the  means  of  endeavouring  to 
cultivate  for  myself  a  small  corner  of  this 
spacious  and  fruitful  vineyard. 
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INFLAMMATIO 


PART    FIRST, 


CHAP.  I. 

ON   THE    PRINCIPLES    ON  WHICH   AN  ARRANGEMENT 
OF    INFLAMMATIONS    MAY    BE    FOUNDED. 

1  HERE  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  study  on  the  ad- 

vantages     of 

of  every  science,  a  just  arrangement  will  ffreatlv  r'^^ng^mcnt 

J  'J  D  o  J    in   every  aci- 

facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  possfbilif/tf 

effecting  it  in 

enable  us  to  recollect  what  has  been  learnt,  or  refer  ^^^  Medical. 
to  what  we  wish  with  greater  readiness,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  more  correct  and  enlarged  views 
respecting  its  various  branches.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  essay,  to  attempt  such  an 
arrangement,  in  that  extensive  and  important  de- 
partment of  medical  science,  which  comprehends 
the  various  kinds  of  Inflammation :  but  T  have  not 
only  to  apologize  for  my  own  inability  to  execute 
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this  task,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  to  urge,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  imperfections,  which  no  doubt  will 
appear  numerous  in  the  eyes  of  a  strict  classifica- 
tor,  accustomed  to  the  exactness  which  may  be 
obtained  in  natural  history,  that,  from  the  want  of 

Difficulties,  permanence  in  the  characters  of  diseases ;  from 
their  liability  to  be  affected  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, from  which  the  subjects  of  natural 
history  are  exempt ;  from  the  essential  differences 
in  their  nature,  from  any  of  these  subjects ;  as 
well  as  from  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  oppose 
our  observations  ;  the  same  precision  is  not  to  be 
attained  in  forming  our  divisions,  which  in  them 
is  so  admirably  supported  throughout. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  nosologists 
have  adopted  the  same  terms  for  this  purpose  as 
those  employed  by  the  naturalist ;  for,  from  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  objects,  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  classification  can  hardly  be  strictly  ful- 
filled. Since,  however,  custom  has  sanctioned  the 
mode,  it  must  be  my  endeavour  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  the  best  manner  I  can. 

Si(fcatio°n  It  is  required,  I  apprehend,  for  systematic  ac- 
curacy, that  each  class,  each  order,  each  genus, 
and  each  species,  should  possess  certain  charac- 
ters peculiar  to  themselves,  but  that  each  species 
should  possess  the  characters  common  to  its  genus, 
and  those  which  are  common  to  all  the  other 
genera  of  its  order;  while  the  orders  themselves 
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possess  the  peculiarities  whicli  distinguish  their 
class  from  any  other.  The  classification  which  is 
now  submitted  will,  I  hope,  meet,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  these  conditions.  It  has  been  founded 
on  principles  which  constitute  very  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  nature  of  inflammations ;  and  what- 
ever judgment  may  be  held  respecting  the  arrange- 
ment proposed,  I  may  flatter  myself  some  advan- 
tage will  arise,  from  soliciting  the  attention  of  my 
readers,  more  particularly  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  to  points  of  much  consequence  in  a  prac- 
tical, as  well  as  in  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  for 
if  differences  exist  in  the  nature  of  diseases,  they 
will  require  corresponding  differences  in  the  treat- 
ment ;  and  if  we  do  not  understand  the  principles 
on  which  they  depend,  the  treatment  will  be  em- 
pirically, and  therefore  often  erroneously  directed; 
and,  in  external  diseases,  empiricism,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term,  is  rarely  justifiable. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  principles  of 
the  arrangement  I  have  to  propose,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  offer  a  cursory  statement  of  the  modes  of 
dividing  or  arranging  the  subject,  now  in  use, 

\st.  We  find  inflammations  treated  of  as  acute.    Mod 

which!.... 

subacute,  or  chronic  ;  but  these  are  merely  different  bTe^°"4'j 
stages  of  the  same  disease,  in  many  instances. 

2dly.  As  the   adhesive,  suppurative,  ulcerative,  3„b*;ente"lH 
or   gangrenous  ;    processes   which  cannot  be  too  *''''°""' 
attentively  considered,  but  they  are  merely  modes 


es  in 
whichlnflam- 
ave 
anang- 
ed. 
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I 

of  termination,  often  of  different  kinds,  but  some-  . 
times  of  the  same :  to  a  certain  extent  they  will   ^' 
afford  a  basis  of  distinction,  but  to  me  it  seems 
that  this  is   only  in  as  far  as  they  constitute  a 
groundwork  fo?  subdivisions,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained 
nons^erylipt      SMi/ .   As   phlegpiouous,   efi/sipelatous ,   or   gdn- 

latous,  and 

gangrenous.    gT 6710118.  (9;^ 

Under  these  titles,  diseases  of  the  most  opposite 
nature,  and  requiring  the  most  opposite  treat- 
ment, have  been  indiscriminately  brought  together. 
And  supposing  no  objections  occurred  to  the  titles 
(a  point  which  will  be  hereafter  considered),  would 
a  division  into  three  kinds  be  sufficient?  Is  it  not 
looking  at  this  numerous  class  of  diseases  in  too 
narrow  a  point  of  view  ?  Are  we  to  treat  them 
upon  principles  derived  from  such  a  limited  con- 
sideration ?  Is  not  this  contenting  ourselves  with 
ideas  at  once  too  general  and  too  vague  ? 

A  separate  division  under  the  title  of  gangre- 
nous inflammations  is  hardly  to  be  admitted.  For 
how  are  we  to  limit  them  ?  Many  of  the  diseases 
which  would  be  included  under  the  head  of  phleg- 
monous and  of  erysipelatous  inflammations,  termi- 
nate in  gangrene ;  some  inevitably,  others  only  in- 
cidentally. Are  they  all  to  be  called  gangrenous  ? 
Are  the  classes  of  phlegmonous  and  erysipelatous 
inflammations  to  be  robbed  of  them  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another  !  or  how  are  they  to   be  de- 
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Hnitively  arranged  ?  The  disposition  to  terminate 
in  gangrene  will  aiford  a  basis  for  subdivision, 
but  not  for  a  primary  separation. 

Anolher  principle  of  arrangement  has  been  pro-  A'^^Pj^^j^^e 
posed,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Car-  fuaue'T!''''^ 
michael  Smith  in  this  country,  and  to  Pinel,  and 
Bichat,  on  the  Continent,  namely,  that  of  referring 
them  to  the  elementary  tissue  in  which  they  occur. 
These  tissues  being  five  in  number,  and  this  doc- 
trine supposing  that  the  inflammation  of  each  is 
essentially  different ;  that  of  the  first,  which  is  the 
cellular  membrane,  including  the  parenchyma  of  the 
various  viscera,  is  considered  phlegmonous  ;  of  the 
isecond,  serous,  from  the  membranes  in  which  it  is 
seated ;  of  the  third,  mucous,  I  suppose  for  the  same 
reason  ;  of  the  fourth,  which  is  the  skin,  erysipe- 
latous ;  and  of  the  fifth,  rheumatic,  belonging  to 
the  fibrous  membranes. 

That  inflammations  differ  materially,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  affecting  one  of  these  ele- 
mentary tissues  rather  than  another,  is  a  fact  not 
to  be  questioned; — but  I  believe  the  doctrine, 
when  carried  to  the  extent  stated  above,  is  pushed 
beyond  vv'Iiat  it  will  bear.  That  I  have  not  over- 
stated the  case,  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  to  me, 
when  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  late 
and  very  able  expositor  of  these  doctrines :  "  It 
has  been  suggested,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  may 
be  differences  in  the  nature  of  inflammatory  ac- 
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tion ;  that  the  same  set  of  vessels  may  at  one  time 
be  in  a  state  of  phlegmonous,  and  at  another.,  of 
erysipelatous,  inflammation.  This  refinement  ap- 
pears to  be  unnecessary*." 

This  system  is  liable  to  the  following  objections, 
fatal  if  true  ;  namely, 

1st.  That  different  kinds  of  inflammation  are 
liable  to  occur  in  the  same  tissue.  2d.  That  the 
same  kind  of  inflammation  is  often  met  with  in 
different  tissues.  Sd.  That  the  same  inflammation 
shall  be  transferred  from  one  to  another :  a  po- 
sition, I  must  grant,  less  susceptible  of  direct 
proof  than  the  two  former  ;  but  either  are  sufficient 
for  my  purpose. 

1*^.  That  different  kinds  of  inflammation  are 
liable  to  occur  in  the  same  tissue.  ,  , 

In  the  Skin  there  are  erysipelas,  the  various 
exanthemata,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  par- 
ticularly ecthyma,  which  approaches  to  boil :  we 
have  those  tumors  still  more  analogous,  called 
pinswells,  and  various  other  forms,  as  from  blis- 
ters, scalds,  poisonous  substances,  chilblains,  me- 
chanical injury,  ^c,  which  are  not  erysipelas,  and 
which  are  not  identified,  because  we  choose  to  call 
them  erysipelatous. 

2d.  In  Cellular   Membrane.      Besides   true 

*  Gregory's  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Vol.  i. 
p.   190. 
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phlegmon,  we  meet  with  boil,  cai'bimcle,  erysipe- 
las, scrofulous  abscesses,  S^c.  ;  affections  differing 
widely  from  each  other. 

3d.  Mucous  Membranes,  it  is  admitted,  ul- 
cerate in  one  part,  effuse  lymph  in  another,  and 
secrete  pus  in  a  third ;  they  are  the  subjects  of 
catarrh,  dysentery,  angina,  croup,  of  various  forms 
of  inflammation  of  the  bronchite  and  intestinal 
canal,  described  by  Badham,  Hastings,  Aber- 
crombie,  and  others. 

4<th.  Serous  Membranes  are  liable  to  inflam- 
mation of  sthenic  and  asthenic  type,  if  not  to 
rheumatism ;  it  is  not  always  the  same.  There  is, 
I  conceive,  no  distinct  serous  inflammation,  as  has 
been  maintained. 

5th.  In  Fibrous  Structure  we  have  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  syphilis. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  stated :  the  question 
lies  in  a  narrow  compass  ; — the  tissues  are  five ; 
are  there  more  than  five  species  of  inflammation  or 
not?  If  there  are,  one  tissue  must  be  liable  to 
more  than  one,  and  of  course  there  is  an  end  of  the 
doctrine.  As  far  as  it  properly  goes,  the  theory  is 
valuable,  but  it  has,  I  conceive,  been  pushed  be- 
yond proper  limits  ;  nevertheless,  in  opposing  such 
authority,  I  feel  great  comfort  in  sheltering  my- 
self behind  that  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  says,  (Vol.  I. 
p.  473.)  "  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  different 
species  or  varieties  of  inflammation  arise  from  the 
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difference  in  the  nature  of  the  part  inflamed :  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  for  if  it  was,  we 
should  soon  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent inflammations  in  the  same  person,  at  the 
same  time,  and  even  in  the  same  wound.  For 
instance,  in  an  amputation  of  a  leg,  where  we  cut 
through  the  skin,  cellular  membrane,  muscle,  ten- 
don, periosteum,  bone,  and  marrow,  the  skin  should 
give  us  the  inflammation  of  its  kind,  the  cellular 
membrane  of  its  kind,  the  muscles  of  theirs,  the 
periosteum,  bone,  marrow,  ^c,  of  theirs ;  but 
we  find  it  is  the  same  inflammation  in  them  all." 

2d.  That  the  same  kind  of  inflammation  is 
often  met  with  in  different  tissues*. 

Besides  the  striking  instance  just  quoted,  I  may 
observe,  that  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  glands, 
periosteum,  bone,  ^c,  are  liable  to  inflammation 
from  syphilis  ;  almost  every  structure  in  the  body 
from  scrofula  ;  the  urethra  and  bladder,  if  not  the 
bowels,  are  sometimes  aff*ected  by  rheumatism. 
The  inflammation  in  the  diathesis  of  measles, 
small  pox,  erysipelas,  ^c,  may  fix  upon  serous 
or  mucous  membranes,  as  well  as  skin,  and  often, 
if  not  generally,  does  so. 

3d.  They  are  often  transferred  from  one  tissue 
to  another. 

It  is  maintained,  that  when  this  happens,  the 

*  This  position  is,  us  ic  were,  the  converse  ol'tho  iirst. 
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new  inflammation  is  different  from  the  other. 
Upon  this  head  we  may  observe,  that  proof  can- 
not be  obtained,  because  the  organ  so  affected 
is  generally  internal ;  or  if  not,  its  structure  is 
so  different,  that  inevitably  the  form  must  vary. 
Thus,  if  inflammation  is  transferred  from  the 
urethra  to  the  testis,  it  is  not  gonorrhoea  there ; 
nor,  if  the  reverse  happens,  is  it  hernia  humo- 
ralis  ; — so,  if  erysipelas  receding  affects  the  brain, 
it  may  not  actually  be  erysipelas,  whose  charac- 
ters have  been  defined  from  its  appearances  in  a 
different  organ.  But  the  inflammation,  I  con- 
ceive, is  as  analogous  in  its  nature  to  it,  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  and  differs  in  its  nature 
from  inflammation  of  the  same  organ  arising  from 
other  causes.  If  inflammation  recedes  from  an 
external  organ,  and  attacks  one  internal,  there 
doubtless  will  be  a  material  change  in  the  con- 
stitutional sympathies,  and  a  proportionate  altera- 
tion in  the  treatment  will  be  required ;  but  this 
may  be  explained  from  the  greater  importance 
of  the  part.  If  the  doctrine  alluded  to  were 
true,  then  it  would  be  sufficient,  that  any  given 
tissue  were  inflamed,  for  its  nature  to  be  the 
same :  a  position  so  irreconcileable  with  facts, 
that  its  advocates  admit  that  the  cause  may  modify 
it ;  if  it  does  so,  this  modification  may  be  so  ma- 
terial, as  to  throw  the  influence  of  the  texture 
into  the  back-ground,-— and  for  this  I  contend. 


10 
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HnLrhas''      There  is  great  reason  to  regret,  that  Mr.  Hunter, 

arranged    in- 

flammations.  to  whoiii  we  owe  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
valuable  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  pathology, 
and  whose  strong  discernment  and  able  illustration 
of  its  general  principles  evince  a  degree  of  acute- 
ness  in  investigation  and  profundity  in  judgment 
which  are,  perhaps,  hardly  equalled,  should  not 
have  bent  his  powerful  mind  to  any  endeavour  at 
a  more  systematic  mode  of  arranging  its  different 
kinds  than  that  I  have  now  to  mention.  From  a 
careful  collation  of  the  different  parts  of  his  im- 
mortal work,  the  following  passages  may  be  se- 
^  lected  as  affording  a  brief  sketch  of  his  sentiments 
on  this  head. 

"  Inflammation  may  first  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  as  first  principles,  viz.,  the  healthy  and  the 
unhealthy.'' 

"  The  healthy  probably  consists  only  of  one 
kind,  not  being  divisible  but  into  its  different 
stages,  and  is  that  which  will  always  attend  an 
healthy  constitution  or  part." 

"  The  unhealthy  admits  of  vast  variety  (diseases 
being  almost  numberless)  and  is  that  which  always 
attends  an  unhealthy  constitution  or  part." — Vol. 
i.  p.  442*. 

"  The  body  may  be  divided  with  respect  to  in- 
flammation into  two  orders  of  parts ;  the  first,  the 

*  Edit,  in  8vo.,  by  Mr.  TravtTS. 
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cellular  membrane,  or  the  body  in  general,  togcthev 
with  the  circmiiscribed  cavities." — P.  424,  444. 

When  inflammation  takes  place  in  this  order,  it 
is  generally  the  adhesive,  but  the  suppurative  or 
ulcerative  may  follow, — 445.  Deep-seated  parts 
are  more  prone  to  the  adhesive ;  those  nearer  the 
surface  to  the  suppurative. — 414,  416,  421.  Vio- 
lence of  inflammation  leads  to  suppuration. — 415, 
440.  Also  there  may  be  an  original  disposition  to 
suppuration,  which  Mr.  Hunter  considers  erysipe- 
latous.— 446. 

The  second  are  all  the  outlets  of  the  body,  444 ; 
which  are  prone  to  the  suppurative,  but  the  adhe- 
sive may  follow,  and  violence  of  inflammation  in 
them  leads  to  the  adhesive. — P.  424,  446. 

"  The  term  or  idea  of  inflammation  may  be  too 
general,  yet  it  is  probable  that.it  may  form  a  genus 
in  which  there  is  a  number  of  species,  or  it  may  be 
more  confined  in  its  classificatioii,  and  be  reckoned 
a  species  containing  several  varieties." — Vol.  i. 
p.  467.  : 

"  So  far  as  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  different  inflammations  as  illustrative, 
they  may  be  comprehended  in  five  divisions ;  al- 
though I  must  own,  that  if  we  take  in  all  the  spe- 
cific diseases  which  produce  inflammation,  such  as 
the  venereal  disease  in  its  diflerent  forms,  the  gout, 
^c,  they  may  be  without  number." — P.  467. 

''  The  present,  viz.,  the  adhesive,  with  its  differ- 
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ent  effects  as  suppuration,  I  shall  consider  as  one ; 
the  oedematous  which  comes  nearest  to  the  adhesive, 
forms  a  second  division ;  the  erysipelatous,  the  car- 
buncle, and  that  which  leads  immediately  to  mor- 
tification form  a  third/' — Ibid. 

The  inflammations  of  which  Mr.  Hunter  gives 
any  thing  like  a  particular  description  (excepting 
those  admirable  disquisitions  on  the  adhesive,  sup- 
purative and  ulcerative)  are 

A  kind  of  inflammation  like  chilblains,  arising 
from  irritable  debihty. — 4(67-8. 

Gout.— 468  et  seq. 

Inflammation  of  the  absorbents.— 472,  485;  and 
in  the  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Promotio?i 
of  Medical  Knowledge,  there  is  an  excellent  paper 
on  inflammation  of  veins. 

(Edematous  inflammation. — 474. 

Erysipelatous. — 475. 

Carbuncle. — 481. 

And  of  inflammation  with  tendency  to  mortifica- 
tion, he  speaks. — 483. 

That  Mr.  Hunter,  had  he  endeavoured,  would 
have  effected  an  arrangement  of  inflammations  of 
the  most  useful,  as  well  as  scientific  kind,  caniwt 
be  doubted ; —that  the  above  is  entitled  to  such  a 
character  can  hardly  be  said  even  by  his  warmest 
admirers  ;  and  I  much  question,  whether  it  was  his 
object,  for  p.  473,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  treat 
of  these,  but  in  a.  general  wai/,  not  even  when  con- 
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sidering  the  method  of  cure."  Every  thing  which 
he  has  left  us  commands  our  respect  so  strongly, 
that  I  should  not  feel  myself  justified  in  proposing 
any  new  mode,  without  previously  making  it  ap- 
pear that  we  are  not  precluded  by  any  thing  he 
has  done.  In  Appendix,  No.  1,  will  be  found  oth*r  au- 
the  chief  heads  under  which  other  authors  of  cele- 
brity have  divided  the  subject,  and  the  names  of 
the  species  they  have  described.  I  shall  now 
proceed. 

The  arrangement  of  inflammations  here  proposed 
is  founded  upon  the  following  facts : 

1st.  That  the  mode  of  repairing  injury,  and  of  proposed'' 
arresting  the  progress   of  inflammatory  diseases,  first! "'"'"' 
depends  upon  the  power  which  the  animal  oecono- 
my  possesses  of  effusing  organizable  lymph.      If  The  disposi- 
this  exists  in  any  given  case,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  b°y''\'h^''eff" 
the  progress  of  the  inflammation  will  be  limited  ;  wMc'h'^ghL 

the  class. 

if  the  contrary,  it  will  spread. 

And  the  danger  of  the  disease  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  disposition  to  spread  cceteris  paribus, 
more  constitutional  sympathy,  denominated  sym- 
pathetic fever,  will  be  excited. 

And  this  sympathetic  fever^  however  salutary  in 
its  nature,  will,  when  it  exceeds  certain  bounds, 
tend  to  augment  rather  than  lessen  the  mischief. 

The  disposition  to  spread  may  be  owing  either 
to  the  nature  of  the  part,  as  a  surface  ;  of  the 
cause,   as  a  poison ;  or  to  the  state  of  the  consti- 
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tution  ; — but  the  former  are  circumstances  more  or 
less  accidental,  and  though  very  important,  cannot 
afford  a  basis  of  distinction :  but  the  latter,  as  a 
permanent  cause,  certainly  will,  and  when  it  is 
similar  in  nature  and  degree,  and  accompanied 
with  the  same  concomitants,  it  will  be  found  to 
produce  the  same  effects ;  and  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation in  which  the  disposition  of  the  constitution 
does  not  tend  either  to  produce  its  limitation  or  the 
reverse.  These  concomitants  are  very  various, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  specify. 

The  disposition  then  to  limit,  or  to  spread,  will 
afford  the  ground-wo^k,  by  constituting  two  great 
classes  of  inflammations.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  designate  them  by  the 
old  titles  sthenic  or  asthenic,  or  by  the  terms 
phlegmonous  and  erysipelatous.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  shew  that  either  of  these  are  liable 
to  strong  objections. 

The  terms  sthenic  and  asthenic  might  probably 
be  employed  with  reference  to  internal  inflamma- 
tions without  any  obvious  disadvantage :  but  a 
system  to  be  tolerably  perfect,  should  apply  ge- 
nerally. Now,  if  we  were  to  extend  these  desig- 
nations to  external  inflammations,  we  should  often 
find  ourselves  involved  in  difficulties  which,  in  their 
consequences,  amount  to  more  than  technical  errors ; 
for  example,  in  classing  erysipelas,  can  it  be  con- 
sidered as  an  inflammation  of  the  sthenic  type  ? 
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Is  it  not  generally  the  reverse? — Can  we  class  it 
as  asthenic? — Would  not  this  lead  to  a  very 
erroneous  consideration  of  the  purer  kinds  of  ery- 
sipelas phlegmonodes  ? 

The  objection  to  this  mode  by  no  means  rests 
on  the  support  of  this  example  only,  but  many 
others  might  be  adduced.  Now,  by  taking  the 
disposition  to  limit  or  to  spread,  as  the  leading 
mark  of  distinction,  we  do  not  imply  the  necessity 
of  treating  them  sthenically  or  asthenically ;  we 
merely  recognise  a  prominent  character,  which 
ought  to  have  a  material  influence  over  our  con- 
duct, and  in  the  case  of  external  inflammation 
I  should  strongly, '  contend  for  the  utility  of 
doing  so. 

The  objections  to  employing  the  terms  phleg- 
monous and  erysipelatous  are  not  less  weighty. 
As  phlegmon  and  erysipelas,  are  names  now  given 
to  definite  forms  of  disease,  we  naturally  connect 
the  idea  communicated  by  the  adjective  phleg- 
monous with  the  disease  which  we  entitle  phleg- 
mon, and  so  of  erysipelatous.  Now,  if  we  were 
to  include  all  the  inflammations,  whose  disposition 
it  is  to  be  limited,  under  the  former  designation, 
we  should  ally  with  phlegmon  those  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly dissimilar  in  nature,  as  for  instance, 
mumps  and  carbuncle;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  we 
called  all  those  inflammations  erysipelatous,  whose 
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disposition  it  is  to  spread,  we  should  confound  with 
erysipelas  a  variety  of  affections  of  the  skin,  of  the 
vascular  system,  ^c. ;  we  should  have  even  paro- 
nychia gravis,  whose  seat  is  essentially  beneath  the 
skin,  while  erysipelas  is  more  particularly  resident 
in  it.  These  and  other  examples  are,  I  conceive, 
sufficiently  strong  to  prove  that  such  terms  as  these 
are  liable  to  the  very  weighty  objection  of  con- 
founding together  diseases  essentially  different  in 
nature,  while,  by  the  mode  now  suggested,  this  is, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  entirely  avoided. 

Secondly ,the        ScCOndlv .       ThE    DEGREE  OF    CONNEXION  Of'tHE 

degree  of  con-  •/ 

vffaTorglInt  ORGAN    WITH    THE  VITAL    FUNCTIONS   OF    THE    ANI- 
which    gives  .  i   •    i  i  • 

the  Order.  MAL,  IS  auothcr  causc  which  exerts  a  predominant 
influence  over  the  character  of  the  inflammation  ; 
acts  invariably,  and  cceteris  'paribus,  in  the  same 
degree  ;  the  constitutional  sympathy  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  danger,  the  difficulty  of  resisting 
that  danger,  and  of  repairing  the  mischief  done. 
On  this  principle  I  would  form  the  Orders. 

difo!ftlon  to      Thirdli/.    There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  history 
one" mode  ra"  of  inflammatious  which  has  hardly  received  a  dtie 

ther  than  an- 

gives'thfot  ^^^^®  of  attention,  but  it  is  both  sufficiently  re- 
markable, and  very  important ;  namely,  the  origi- 
nal disposition  to  terminate  in  one  mode  rather 
than  another  :  thus,  in  boil  and  whitlow,  it  is  to 
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suppurate ;  in  carbuncle  to  slough ;  and  in  mumps 
to  resolve  ;  and  this  disposition  is  so  strong,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  any  other  termination. 
It  may  happen,  hovi^ever,  that  there  shall  be  more 
than  one  mode  in  which  it  is  disposed  to  terminate ; 
as  in  either  resolution  or  suppuration  in  sphacelus 
or  ulceration,  and  so  on.  On  this  principle  I  have 
grounded  the  establishment  of  the  Genera:  whe- 
ther it  will  fulfil  the  expectations  of  a  strict  classi- 
fication, is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  answer  for  ; 
but  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  principle  I 
feel  little  doubt,  or  of  its  not  having  hitherto  been 
carried  to  the  extent  it  will  admit. 

These  general  principles  will  afford,  perhaps,  a 
sufficient  basis  for  such  an  arrangement  as  shall  be 
both  natural  and  useful  in  its  application  to  all 
kinds  of  common  inflammation.  There  are  some 
which  are  so  peculiar  in  their  nature  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  apply  it  to  them,  nor  is  it  necessary;  they 
stand  alone :  such  are  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula. 
With  respect  to  inflammations  arising  from  external 
injury,  they  are  more  simple  in  their  nature  (though 
amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  others)  and  inas- 
much as  they  may  take  place  in  sound  constitu- 
tions, and  are  accompanied  with  disorganizations 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  others,  they  differ  materi- 
ally. I  have  included  a  short  account  of  them  in 
this  sketch. 
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After  the  foregoing  remarks,  a  reference  to  the 
table  which  I  have  added,  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to 
explain  my  plan,  and  what  farther  observations  I 
have  to  offer  will  be  better  introduced  in  their 
proper  places  when  the  subject  is  more  particularly 
discussed. 
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CHAP.  II. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  INFLAMED  PARTS. 


ms 
inma- 
lion. 


Section  I. — Ow  the  Local  Symptoms. 

THE  obvious  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
redness,  heat,  swelling  and  pain*,  varying  much 
in  degree  and  kind. 

The  redness  is  an  universal  symptom,  and  arises  l]"l^^, 
from  a  larger  quantity  of  red  globules  being  con- '' 
tained  in  the  vessels  of  a  part. 

The  shade  of  colour  varies  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  blood  possessing  arterial  or  venous 
properties,  or  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  other  fluids, 
as  bile,  8^c. 

The  lieat  may,  by  rational  analogy,  be  explained, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  actions  of  the  part  are 
increased,  whether  of  its  nervous  or  vascular  sys- 
tem, or  both ;  for  it  probably  proceeds  from  an 

*  Mr.  Wilson,  I  think,  only  considers  redness  and  swelling 
as  essential.  Certainly,  the  other  symptoms  are  not  constantly 
present,  but  I  never  saw  an  inflammation  in  which  the  part 
preserved  its  natural  temperature.  There  are  some  in  which 
it  is  cold,  or,  more  often,  alternating  from  cold  to  heat ;  and 
with  respect  to  pain,  I  believe  uneasy  sensation,  more  or  less, 
is  invariably  present,  unless  when  intercepted  by  paralysis. 

c  2 
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increased  excitement  of  the  former,  supported  by 
an  increased  circulation  in  the  latter. 
oil^'thr^hTat  The  sensation  of  heat  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
of ^  mfliuned  .^^  formatiou ;  it  seems  to  be  increased,  whether 
the  actual  heat  be  so  or  not,  and  in  no  proportion 
to  that,  and  is  very  remarkable  in  gangrene,  in 
which  the  nerves  are  undergoing  destruction.  In 
some  degree  it  may  be  owing  to  the  great  increase 
of  the  sensibility  from  which  any  given  cause  will 
produce  an  increased  effect,  and  hence  an  ordinary 
temperature  will  give  pain.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  parts  which  naturally  do  not  perceive 
heat  do  not  when  inflamed  ;  that  the  mode  of  pain 
in  disease  is  analogous  to  the  mode  of  sensation  in 
health  :  but  this  is  not  to  be  admitted  without,  re- 
serve ;  for  the  pleura  gives  the  sensation  when  in- 
flamed, and  in  enteritis  it  is  excessive. 

The  paiii,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  a  consequence 
of   an  unnatural   impression   being  made  on   the 
nerves ;  but  the  mode  of  pain  will  vary  according 
to  this  impression,  which  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  the  part,  the  kind,  and  stage  of  in- 
flammation. 
On  the  pain.      It  has  bccu  cxplaiucd  by   the   sudden  tension 
of  the  nerves,  from  the  swelling,  or  the  pressure 
made  upon  them  in  unyielding  parts,  but  then  it 
should  be  in  proportion  to  this  tension  or  pres- 
sure, which  it  is  not.     The  pain  in  the  inflamed 
pulp  of  a  carious  tooth  which  is  not  pressed  upon, 
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is  as  great,  or  greater,  than  in  the  periosteum 
which  is.  The  pain  in  the  free  mucous  membranes 
of  the  intestines  is  often  as  great  as  in  the  pleura. 
There  is  often  httle  pain  in  large  soft  nodes, 
thrown  up  in  a  day  or  two,  and  a  great  deal  in 
small  hard  ones,  which  are  long  in  forming.  Be- 
sides, this  will  not  explain  the  peculiarity  of  pain ; 
— why  it  should  be  sharp  in  the  pleura,  burning  in 
the  skin,  and  aching  in  fibrous  membranes. 

Before  we  make  up   our  minds  on  this  point,  uses  of  paitv 

*  *  in  a  physical 

it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  what  is  the  object  1?°'°"'"''''^ 
of  pain  being  felt  at  all.  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose the  benevolent  Author  of  our  being  would 
allow  it  without  some  useful  purpose ;  and,  with- 
out any  disposition  to  question  its  necessity  in  a 
moral  sense,  I  should  also  be  inclined  to  affirm, 
that,  in  a  physical  it  has  its  uses, — nay,  is  indis- 
pensable. By  it  alone,  in  many  instances,  we  are 
warned  to  avoid  injurious  impressions  ;  and  I 
would  ask  how  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  sole 
of  the  human  foot  can  possibly  be  accounted  for, 
unless  it  were  to  guard  the  individual,  particularly 
in  the  state  of  nature,  from  incautiously  inflicting 
a  wound,  by  placing  it  in  a  dangerous  situation  ? 
and  I  would  beg  further  to  suggest  how  frequently 
such  mischief  is  incurred  when  paralysis  has  de- 
prived the  person  of  this  necessary  gift.  Now,  to 
apply  this  to  the  present  purpose. — In  a  state  of 
health  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  that  im- 
portant part  of  our  system  which  Bichat  has  termed 
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the  vie  organique,  communicating  any  impression 
to  the  sensorium,  but  the  contrary.  In  disease, — 
in  inflammation,  however,  were  this  not  the  case, 
we  should  proceed,  without  any  intimation  of  our 
danger,  to  do  that  which  would  prove  inevitably 
destructive.  The  property  of  communicating  pain, 
therefore,  is  beneficially  imparted  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  ;  but  it  is  hardly  capable  of  being  ex- 
plained by  any  reference  to  the  size  of  the  nerves, 
or  any  mechanical  affection  of  them. 

The  swelling  is  found  to  arise  partly  from  the 
vessels  being  more  distended  with  blood,  and 
partly  from  the  matters  which  are  separated  from 
it  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  namely, 
lymph,  serum,  or  other  substances. 

The  throbbing  has  been  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  it  arises  from  the  inflammation 
being  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  arteries  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  pulsate, — for  example,  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane.  This  explanation,  however,  will 
not  suffice,  for  there  are  frequent  instances  of  ab- 
scesses forming  in  cellular  membranes  without  any 
sensation  of  the  kind.  I  have  had  reason  to  know 
this  from  my  own  personal  experience,  in  an  acute 
abscess  consequent  on  inflamed  absorbents*. 

*  As  the  account  in  those  and  the  following  pages,  of  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  will  be  found  to  be  very  in- 
complete, I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  preface 
for  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  avoid  going  into 
detail. 
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Section  II.      On  the  supposed  Final  Causes  of 
hiflammation. 

That  the  vessels  are  materially,   and,  indeed,  c^'^atiy  <^e- 

•'  '  pends     upon 

principally,   implicated  in  producing  it,  must  bethlvesseb,**^ 

•      lit,  1,  1  1-I1       and  will  pro- 

granted*  :  and  also,  that  we  are  not  very  hkely  ^^My  remain 

^  •'  J    in     obscurity 

to  arrive  at  any  very  precise  notions  of  their  state  fu"nctionf 'are 

■in.-  •         •     n  .  •  1  better  under- 

and  runctions  m  mnammation,  unless  we  are  ac- stood. 
quainted  with  them  in  health,  which  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  point 
in  physiology  more  involved  in  obscurity.  This 
being  so,  doubts  may  arise  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  most  prudent  plan  to  avoid  the  discussion 
altogether  :  and  this  opinion  will  receive  further 
strength  from  the  mortifying  fact,  that  although 
men  of  the  most  exalted  abilities  and  endurins: 
patience  have  been  engaged  in  the  inquiry,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  led  to  any 
useful  result. 

Under  these   circumstances,    I  should  feel  in-  The  practical 

inferences 

clined  to  sit  down  contented  without  further  in- ^.j'^'^J^.^^'^^y 
vestigation,  if  it  were  not  manifest  that  the  doc-  debliit^''  ren- 

'  der  some  in- 

trines,  now  maintained  with  great  ingenuity,   and  2^17  ifb^ct 

necessary. 

*  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  exclude  the  influence  of 
the  nerves — equally  obscure — but  what  there  is  to  be  said 
on  that  subject  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  sym- 
pathy. 
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founded  upon  much  research,  seem  to  lead,  in 
their  practical  application,  to  inferences,  which  are 
at  total  variance  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
right  treatment  of  the  majority  of  inflammations. 
For  if  it  is  granted,  that  it  depends  upon  debility 
of /vessels,  by  consequence  it  would  follow,  that 
it  should  be  our  endeavour  to  counteract  this 
debility. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  disprove  those 
facts  which  have  been  stated,  nor  am  I  entitled  to 
doubt  them  ; — but  I  may  be  allowed  to  hesitate 
before  I  admit  their  full  application  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  in  the  human  subject; 
and  that  because  they  appear  to  be  opposed  by  a 
number  of  other  facts,  not  less  certain  or  im- 
portant ;  so  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
inquiry,  I  should  feel  it  the  wisest  plan  to  sus- 
pend any  positive  judgment,  confessing  my  own 
belief  to  incline  to  that  view  of  the  subject 
which  considers  it  to  depend  upon  increased 
action. 

No  one  can  respect  more  than  I  do,  the  abilities 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have  of  late  years  been 
engaged  in  the  inquiry,  especially  Dr.  Parry  and 
Dr.  Thompson,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dr.  Philip 
and  Dr.  Hastings,  on  the  other,  as  they  appear  to 
have  spared  no  pains  to  inform  themselves,  and  to 
complete  what  the  ability  and  industry  of  Haller 
left  unfinished  ;  hut  with  regard  to  the  conclusions 
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to  be  formed  from  their  experiments,  every  one 
must  judge  for  himself,  and  that  from  a  survey  of 
all  the  facts.  I  shall  now  cursorily  state  those 
which  seem  to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of 
debility. 

First,  to  revert  to  the  point  whence  I  set  out, 
there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  opinions 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the 
blood-vessels  are  rightly  understood ;  and  if  not, 
the  argument  will  be  liable  to  be  affected  in  many 
of  its  branches. 

Does  the  heart  by  its  sole  powers  circulate  the 
blood?  If  not,  how  far  do  the  arteries,  the 
capillaries,  or  the  veins  contribute  ?  Or  what  are 
their  respective  offices  ?  In  a  paper  which  I  did 
myself  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  in  the  year  1818,  I  com- 
menced this  inquiry.  It  would  here  occupy  too 
much  time  to  repeat  what  was  then  said ;  but  I 
may  state  some  of  the  conclusions. 

The  heart,  it  may  be  inferred  from  many  facts,  The  heart  not 

•'  the  exclusive 

is  not  essential  to  the  circulation,  at  least  for  a  Sadon!'^ 
time  it  may  be  carried  on  without,  though  imper- 
fectly ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  does  not 
alone  support  it  in  the  human  animal,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances. 

Since,  then,  some  other  power  is  to  be  found  to  Reasons  for 

*  believing 

do  this,  the  question  is,  where  does  that  reside  ?  Is^'not^p^o"! 
It  is  maintained  that  the  arteries  contract  to   pro- Anenesf '  *" 
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pel  the  blood :  but  if  so,  either  they  must  contract 
together,  or  at  different  times ;  if  together,  they 
must  either  do  so  at  the  same  time  as  the  heart, 
or  alternately/  with  it;  if  at  the  same  time,  this 
would  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  into  them 
at  all ;  if  alternately,  that  would  maintain  the 
pulsatory  action  in  the  veins,  whereas  this  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  There  is  another  mode  in  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  contract,  namely,  in 
succession,  like  an  intestine ;  but  as  far  as  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  find,  both  the  dilatation 
by  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  the  contrac- 
tion by  the  consequent  exertion  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  artery,  are  in  immediate  succession,  and  occur 
at  the  same  moment,  at  any  distance  from  the 
centre,  which  is  at  variance  with  this  supposition ; 
and  as  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  diminishes, 
so  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  in  the  smaller 
branches,  in  them  the  pulsatory  motion  is  gradually 
lost ;  whereas,  if  the  contractile  power  operated, 
it  would  be  continued,  nay  increased,  as  their 
contractile  powers  are  stronger  than  in  the  larger 
vessels.  Hence,  as  well  as  for  many  other  reasons 
too  long  to  specify  here,  I  should  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  circulation  is  not  maintained  in  any  degree 
by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  arteries ;  and 
I  also  believe  that  their  power  of  contraction  is 
given  them  for  another  purpose,  quite  sufficient  in 
importance,  namely,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 


lariea  contri- 
niateri- 
ally. 
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blood  conveyed  through  them  to  any  part,  or  to 
the  whole. 

It   is  unnecessary    for   me   here   to    detail  the  it  >»  p'"f>a 

''  blc  the  capil. 

reasons  which  induce  the  belief  that  a  power  of  bX 
propulsion  resides  in  the  capillaries;  but  as  the 
opinions  which  have  been  formed  respecting  the 
state  of  the  vessels  in  inflammation  have  originated 
in  some  considerable  degree  from  the  notions 
which  have  been  entertained  respecting  this  power 
in  the  arteries  also,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
express  m.y  dissent  in  this  particular. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  inflammation,  Boerhaave's 

'  i  '  Theory. 

we  are  to  consider  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  advanced.  The  famous  one  of  Boerhaave 
has  been  abandoned :  we  do  not  believe  either  in 
spissitude  of  the  blood,  or  in  error  loci ;  instead 
of  error  loci,  it  is  clearly  a  natural  provision 
that  red  globules  should  be  sent  to  the  vessels, 
which  are  to  repair  injury ;  and  instead  of  the 
blood  being  thicker,  it  is  in  inflammation  mani- 
festly thinner.  Dr.  CuUen  supported  the  doctrine  cniien's, 
of  spasm,  which  bears  more  appearance  of  pro- 
bability :  but  though  spasm,  or  a  state  analogous 
to  it,  often  accompanies  inflammation,  yet  the 
objects  of  inflammation  in  the  (Economy  could 
never  have  been  accomplished  by  it ;  and  as  in- 
flammation in  the  case  of  external  injury  is  a 
natural  process  set  up  for  its  repair,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to   consist  in  a  state   which  would 
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Tender  repair  impossible.  It  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Cullen  was  led,  from  habit,  rather  to  tm'n  his 
attention  to  one  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  dis- 
regard those  phenomena  which  the  effects  of  injury 
would  produce,  and  which  clearly  would  lead  to 
opposite  conclusions  from  those  he  has  deduced 
from  the  consideration  of  spontaneous  inflamma- 
tions. 
Theory  of  de-      ^Tg  havc  ucxt  to  cousidcr  the  theory  of  debility 

biUty  of  ves-  J  J 

^*'''"  and   diminished   circulation    in    the    vessels    be- 

longing  to   the  inflamed  part,  as  maintained  by 
Of  vacca,    Vacca,    Lubbock,    Allan,    Philip,    and    Hastings. 

Lubbock,and  ,  n      \  ^  c 

Allan,  found-  Thc  opmious  of  the  three  former  rest  chiefly  on 

ed  on  an  un-  *■  •' 

fhesls.'^''^^""  the  hypothesis  that  the  arteries  propel  blood  ;  and 
before  it  can  be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  power  of  propulsion  in  the  arteries  should 
be  proved ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  an  artery 
will  contract — that  it  will  contract  under  the  ap- 
plication of  a  stimulus ;  it  should  be  proved  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  does  propel  the 
blood. 

Observations      Wc  thcu  comc  to  thc  fttcts  stated  by  Dr.  Wilson 

and     argu-  •' 

L)r."w.%iu-  Philip  and  Dr.  Hastings ;  namely,  that  on  the  ap- 
Alstlngs.  "'  plication  of  stimuli  to  the  vessels  of  the  web  of  a 
frog's  foot,  in  a  large  number  of  instances  which 
were  observed,  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins, 
were  found,  after  a  short  time,  to  enlarge,"  and 
the  blood  to  flow  more  slowly  through  them ; 
which  they  attribute  to  debility. 
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In  the  first  place,  facts  resting  upon  microsco-  ^i''Thse'?va- 
])ical   observations   arc   liable  to  mistrust ;  in  the  aioRks  bc- 

*  tween  the 

second,   analogies  between  the  higher  and  lower  ["ig^g^^"^^^^^ 
orders  of  animals,  the  chief  subjects  of  these  ex- nououeper- 

''  fectly    relied 

periments,  cannot  be  deemed  conclusive.  **"• 

The  facts  observed  are  as  follow :  On  the  ap- 
plication of  stimuli  of  various  kinds  to  the  webs  of 
the  feet  of  frogs,  at  first  the  vessels  were  observed 
to  contract,  and  the  velocity  of  the  blood's  motion 
to  be  increased.  After  a  time  they  dilated,  and 
became  much  fuller,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood 
was  lessened,  became  oscillatory  in  some  instances, 
and  in  others'  was  stopt  altogether,  still  retaining, 
however,  its  arterial  appearance  *,  even  for  days. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  inflamed,  the 
motion  of  the  blood  was  observed,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  be  natural  f.  The  following  quotation 
will  express  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hastings,  which 
may  be  considered  as  agreeing  with  those  pre- 
viously expressed  by  Dr.  Phihp. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  has  been  shewn 
that  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  essentially 
depends  on  a  due  degree  of  action  in  the  vessels 


*  Hastings  on  Iivflammation. — P.  83,  et  alibi. 

t  I  am  giving  the  statements  of  the  supporters  of  the  doc- 
trine their  full  credit,  and  do  not  oppose  to  them  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Thompson,  because  I  am  willing  to  say  that 
Dr.  Hastings's  explanation  of  them  renders  them  doubtful. 
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throughout  the  system.  It  has  also  appeared  that 
the  appHcation  of  stimuli,  whilst  it  increases  the 
action  of  the  vessels,  produces  none  of  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation.  When,  however,  the  ex- 
cessive application  of  these  stimuli  has  impaired  the 
excitability  of  the  small  vessels,  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation  are  fully  manifested  ;  and  when  their 
excitability  is  restored,  the  inflammation  subsides. 
It  may  be  logicafly  inferred,  therefore,  that  inflam- 
mation consists  in  a  weakened  action  of  the  capil- 
laries, by  which  the  equilibrium  between  the  larger 
and  smaller  vessels  is  destroyed,  and  the  latter 
become  distended." — P.  99. 

Such  are  the  phenomena,  and  the  doctrine  which 
rests  thereon ;  with  regard  to  the  former  I  have 
only  to  observe,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Hastings  may  have  been  deceived  in  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  remaining  stagnant  for 
days,  since  it  retained  its  arterial  colour  ;  or,  if 
not  deceived,  that  this  affords  a  proof  of  the  wide 
difference  between  the  processes  which  take  place 
in  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  and  the  human 
being,  in  whom  this  phenomenon  does  not  occur, 
as  all  experience  shews  ;  for,  if  by  pressure  on  the 
returning  vessels  of  a  part  inflamed,  or  not  in- 
flamed, the  blood  be  rendered  stagnant,  it  very 
speedily  assumes  the  venous  appearance. 

I  must  also  observe,  that  on  the  supposition  that 
the  blood  does  move  more  slowly,  it  by  no  means 
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follows  that  this  may  not  be  compensated  by  in- 
creased quantity,  so  that  actually  more  blood  flows 
through  the  part.  I  do  not  contend  for  there  being 
increased  velocity  of  the  motion  of  this  blood ;  I 
do  not  contend  for  there  being  increased  contrac- 
tion of  vessels,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  granted 
that  their  dilatation  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  do  contend  that  this  dilatation  is  not  u  by  no 

.    II  .7  7  •!•  means   fol- 

essenttally  connected  with  debility :  it  might  as  well  ^^^^^.^^>^l  ^^^ 
be  argued  that  the  uterus  dilates  from  debility  to  wwch'  was 

observed,  de- 

contain  the  foetus,  or  the  rectum  to  allow  passage  p^nds^  "p"" 
to  the  fcEces.  No  doubt,  in  both  these  cases  the 
cavities  permit  themselves  to  be  distended;  but 
having,  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  their  action, 
or  from  the  impression  of  a  predominant  force, 
suffered  an  alteration  of  their  calibre,  they  imme- 
diately resume  their  usual  degree  of  action  on  their 
contents,  or  probably  act  on  them  with  more 
power  than  before.  This  may  be  equally  the  case 
with  vessels  enlarged  from  inflammation,  or  in 
another  less  exceptionable  instance,  i.  e.,  when  the 
branches  of  a  tied  trunk  enlarge*. 


*  Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  this  dilatation  was  in  itself 
an  action,  and  called  it  the  action  of  dilatation. — Vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
I  as  much  doubt  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  this  enlargement 
of  their  calibre  is  owing  to  an  action  on  the  one  hand,  as  to 
relaxation  on  the  other ;  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena to  suppose  that  canals  or  hollow  organs,  endued  with 
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This  doctrine      So  obviouslv  mcapablc  is  the  doctrine  of  de- 


will   not   ac 


oppo'iu'  ^^^  bility  of  explaining  the  opposite  states  of  inflam- 

states   of  .  .  -  . 

acute  and  pas- niati  on,   I.  6,,   common  or  acute,  and  passive  or 

sive  inflara- 

mation.  wcak,  that  its  supporters  have  recourse  to  the 
supposition  of  the  larger  arteries  possessing  in  the 
former  an  increased  degree  of  action,  but  not  in 
the  latter ;  but  that  the  capillaries  are  in  a  state  of 
debility  in  both.  Now,  of  course,  if  the  propelling 
powers  of  the  arteries  are  not  proved,  this  must  be 
doubted ;  and  if  disproved,  fall  to  the  ground. 

Facts  which       Havino;  premised  then  those  ars'uments  which 

support  the  ^     ^  '-' 

cS"ac!""  oppose  the  doctrine  of  debility,  I  shall  next  pro- 
flamed"par"ts.  cccd  to  statc  thc  fucts  (most  of  them  enforced  by 
other  authors)  which  tend  powerfully,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  to  support  the  contrary  opinion. 

1st.  The  phenomena  of  inflammution  generally 
are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  processes,  in 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
actions  of  the  part  are  increased; — thus,  in  the 
growth  or  developement  of  any  new  part,  as  of 
stags'  horns,  in  pregnancy,  in  infancy,  the  vascu- 
larity is  more  evident,  and  the  heat  developed  in 
larger  quantities.  Richerand  compares  an  inflamed 
Shen^nTe^-  P^ift  to  a  ttcw  orgau,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
wudi  we     life,  cxliv  *  ;  and  indeed  the  process  is  very  similar 

know  de-  *  •' 

pend  upon  ■■  ■  ■  ■  

increased  ac- 
tion, contractile  powers,    can    accommodate   their  capacity  within 

certain  limits  to  the  quantity  of  solid  or  fluid  matters  they  are 

wanted  to  contain. 

*  Physiology,,  trans,  by  De  Lys. 
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As  the  transparent  parts  of  the  embryo  chick 
become  vascular,  so  do  parts  under  the  influence 
of  inflammation,  and  for  the  same  purpose ;  to 
form  new.  Red  globules  seem  to  be  required  for 
the  formation,  the  growth,  the  sufficient  action  of  ' 
most  parts  ;  and  why  not  for  their  reparation  ? 
We  find  them  in  the  cartilage  of  ossification,  when 
bone  is  about  to  be  formed,  and  the  vascular  ap- 
pearance which  the  bone  then  presents,  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  inflammation ;  the  process  per- 
formed is  actually  the  same  as  that  which  occurs 
when  the  bone  does  inflame  in  fracture ; — does  the 
natural  process  depend  upon  debility? — is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  repairing  process  does 
so  ? 

The  actions  of  the  heart  are  ffenerallv  increased  incrcasca  ac 

^  ''  tion  of  the 

in  inflammation,   and  the  arterial  system  is  com-  cr^sed"fui. 
monly  more  completely  filled  by  its  pulsations :  the  "eT,  and'fu- 

•'  i.  J  J  1  creased  dis- 

veins  returning  from  an  inflamed  part  are  also  ^;;fjj°°  "* 
fuller  ;  if  blood  be  let  from  either,  it  will  flow  with 
more  force ; — does  this  look  like  a  diminished  or 
tardy  circulation  in  it  ?  Whoever  has  felt  the  throb- 
bings  of  a  paronychia  will  have  a  difficulty  ip  believ- 
ing that  there  is  not  an  increase  of  the  force  of  the 
circulation ;  but  then  it  is  maintained,  that  this  is 
in  the  arteries  only,  and  that  the  feeble  capillaries 
cease  to  urge  it  on.  Divide  the  inflamed  part, 
and  it  will  immediately  be  seen,  that  the  blood 
pours  forth  from  the  whole  surface,  and  in  great 
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quantity — more  than  could  have  been  previously 
contained  in  it ;  but  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
vessels  being  weak  and  unable  by  their  contrac- 
tion to  resist  the  flow.  But  observe  what  occurs  ; 
after  a  short  time  the  open  mouths  of  even  con- 
siderable arteries  cease  to  bleed  a  drop,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  capillaries  also  contract,  and  there  is 
no  more  haemorrhage :  but  irritate,  stimulate  the 
wound,  apply  pressure  to  close  the  vessels  and  pre- 
vent their  bleeding,  and  there  will  be,  no  end  to  the 
attempts  of  nature  to  overcome  it,  or  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  them. 
mauonfpre  ^^  ^^6  majority  of  inflammations,  the  heat  is  in- 
menl'thrre- creased  and  the  colour  is  more  arterial,  but  there 

verse   of  the 

im'^'utabie'to  ^®  somc  iu  wWch  the  reverse  is  the  case  frt)m  the 
-rr!"whicr''^'  beginning.     Now  I  contend  that  they  are  not  both 

gives   an   ar- 

gumentum    dependent  upon  the  same  state  of  vessels ;  if  in  one 

ex  absurdo  in         1  t  ' 

doTine^of'"  they  are  weak,  in  the  other  they  must  be  strong  ; 

increased  ac- 

tioninthem.  jjq^  ^s  WO  fiud  iu  a  uatural  state  of  parts,  that  the 
colour  is  venous  and  the  temperature  low  when 
the  circulation  is  tardy,  and  the  reverse  when  it  is 
vigorous ;  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  in  inflammation 
the  case  is  the  same.  This  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine of  debility  has  been  met  again,  by  referring 
the  difference  in  the  two  instances  to  a  difference 
in  the  state  of  the  arteries  ;  but  first,  this  takes  for 
granted  powers  which  are  not  proved  to  belong  to 
them,  and  secondly,  it  will  not  explain  the  phe- 
nomena;  for  be  the  arteries  in  what  state  they 
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may,  it  is  contended  by  its  supporters,  that  the  cir- 
culation in  the  part  is  languid,  which  the  above  phe- 
nomena contradict  in  the  one  state  or  the  other. 

The  results  produced  by  the  application  of  re- 
medies may  very  strictly  be  considered  as  a  series 
of  experiments,  provided  we  know  what  the  qualities 
of  those  substances  are.     Now,  if  we  find  on  the    The  effects 

of  remedies 

application  of  a  known  stimulus  that  we  increase  *''°- 
ordinary  inflammation,  it  is  a  probable  conclusion 
that  the  actions  in  it  are  already  too  great,  and 
vice  versa.  But  this  may  be  carried  further,  for 
we  find  that  the  same  application  which  would 
increase  the,  inflammation  in  the  beginning,  will 
lessen  it  after  a  time  ;  if  so,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  part  is  in  the  same  state  at  both  these  times  ; 
and  if  so,  the  vessels  are,  we  will  say,  strong  at 
one  and  weak  at  another,  it  matters  not  which ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  argument  that  they  are  not 
always  weak. 

If  an  inflamed  part  be  pressed  upon  by  the 
finger,  so  that  the  blood  shall  be  forced  from  the 
vessels,  on  that  pressure  being  removed,  it  will 
return  with  great  velocity ;  whereas,  if  a  part  be 
reddened  from  cold,  the  contrary  will  be  the  case. 
In  the  latter  we  may  suppose  the  circulation  to  be 
languid,  in  the  former  the  reverse.    •" 

The  increase  of  secretions,  which  generally  takes 
place  at  some  period  in  inflammation,  is  another 
indirect  proof. 

D  2 
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ment^of'vlt      The  hypothesis  of  debihty  of  vessels  totally  fails 

sels    in     the  ,     .  i      i  i  i 

neighbour-    to    explam    one    very    remarkable    phenomenon, 

hood,    when 

directly  to'an  namcIy,  that  if  we  divide  the  enlarged  vessels  going 
areXided.'  to  an  inflamed  part,  the  cause  of  irritation  still 
continuing,  others  immediately  enlarge  ;  and  these 
even  remote  from  the  point  where  the  division  is 
made,  as  w^e  observe  with  most  facility  in  ulcer 
of  the  cornea:  besides,  we  find  the  old  ones  uniting 
again,  or  new  developed  with  a  rapidity  quite  in- 
consistent with  this  doctrine. 
Mr.  Hunter's      Mr.    Huntcr,    when    speaking    of   Boerhaave's 

opinion.  ■*  '-' 

Theory,  has  made  an  observation  which  will  apply, 
more  or  less,  to  all ;  namely,  that  if  there  were 
but  one  final  cause  of  inflammation  there  would  be 
but  one  kind*. 
We  may  be     Wlthout  tlfiukinff  it   nccessary  to  inquire  further 

content  with  *^  ./  ± 

J'haun"!oni- into  thc  fiual  cause  of  inflammation,  I  should  be 
mariortifere  much  dlsposcd  to  believe  that  there  is  an  increased 

is  an  increase  ^ 

withou^tion'  action  of  some  kind  in  the  part  in  all  cases  of  acute 

nectine    that  .     rt  i  •  \  'j.  -i 

withthemus  mflammation,   even  when  its  powers  are  weak  ; 

ciilar    action 

01  vessels,  qj^^  jjj  supposiug  this  thcrc  is  no  absurdity,  for 
convulsion  is  undeniably  an  instance  of  an  in- 
creased action,  existing  as  well  when  there  is  much 
debility  as  when  there  is  much  strength  ;  and  that 
there  is  increased  action  we  may  judge  from  the 
results  which  we  see  in  new  growths,  in  increased 
secretions,  ^c. ;  also  that  it  exists  in  the  minute 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  459. 
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nutrient  and  secreting  vessels,  affecting  different 
modes  under  various  circumstances,  which  are 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  the  part,  and  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  define  in  what 
it  consists*.  We  know  that  under  the  influence 
of  a  hot  sun,  a  vegetable  will  grow  with  rapidity, 
and  we  shall  not  use  an  objectionable  phrase  when 
we  say  that  there  is  an  increased  action  in  it :  yet 
it  is  not  necessary  to  connect  this  with  the  muscu- 
lar action  of  vessels  on  their  contents  f.,     Vv"e  also 

*  The  following  observation  ot"  Dr.  Hennen's,  if  correct 
(which  I  fully  believe  it  to  be),  is  important  with  reference  to 
this  point.  "  It  is  worth  while  to  recollect,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  hair  grows  much  faster  on  an  inflamed,  than  on  a  sound, 
piece  of  skin."     Note,  p.  265. 

t  Among  modern  writers  of  authority,  the  following  may 
be  considered  as  the  chief  of  those  who  support  the  doctrine  of 
increased  action.— First  and  foremost,  we  have  Mr.  Hunter, 
vol.  i.  p.  13  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  3,  20,  68,  Sfc. ;  Dr.  Cullen,  vol.  i. 
p.  162,  et  seq. ;  by  M.  Boyer,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  et  passim  ;  by 
Mr.  Burn,  vol.  i,  p.  247,  292,  et  passim  ;  by  M.  Richerand, 
vol.  i.  p.  cxliv.  In  Dr.  Thompson's  valuable  work,  the  opi- 
nions of  Stahl  and  De  Gorter  are  also  cited  as  favourable  to 
the  same  opinion  :  with  regard  to  his  own,  it  can  hardly  be 
precisely  collected.  He  states  the  arguments,  but,  perhaps 
wisely,  avoids  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

On  the  other  side,  the  chief  advocates  appear  to  be  Vacca, 
Mr.  Allen,  Dr.  Hastings,  and  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  whose  emi- 
nent talents  for  research  are  entitled  to  the  highest  considera- 
tion.—I  may  also  add  the  learned  editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Dicticnan/,  the  late   Dr.  Parr,  an   eminent  physician  m  this 
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know  that  when  an  increase  of  natural  secretion  is 
to  take  place,  as  from  the  saUvary  or  mammary 


city.  A  very  distinguished  lecturer  in  the  metropolis  (if  1  re- 
member rightly)  also  holds  a  somewhat  similar  opinion :  he 
considers  that  the  small  vessels  of  the  part  dilate  and  remain 
quiescent,  and  that  increased  action  exists  in  the  surrounding 
parts. 

M.  Bichat's  opinions,  as  they  are  in  a  great  degree  peculiar, 
deserve  separate  mention.  According  to  him,  when  any 
cause  of  irritation  is  applied  to  a  part,  it  increases  its  organic 
sensibility. — In  consequence  of  this,  blood  (he  means  red 
blood)  is  called  for  by  the  capillaries,  which  before  were  only 
traversed  by  the  transparent  juices,  and  it  remains  accumulated 
there  until  the  type  of  the  organic  sensibility  again  becomes 
natural  (vol.  ii.  p.  496) ;  and  the  nerves  have  nothing  to  do 
with  all  this  (vol.  ii.  p.  563).  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
irritation  is  directly  presented,  or  intermediately  communicated 
from  some  contiguous  organ,  or  by  sympathy.  The  inflam^ 
mation  itself  consists  in  an  exaltation  of  the  organic  sensibility 
and  insensible  contractility  (vol.  i.  p.  xlvii)  .  from  the  former, 
the  sensibility  becomes  animal,  and  paiii  is  felt  (vol.  ii.  p.  498), 
differing  according  to  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  tissue  in 
which  it  occurs.  The  fever  arises  from  the  connexion  of  the 
heart  with  all  parts  (vol.  ii.  p.  499)?  ^-nd  the  differences  of  the 
fever  depend  upon  the  differences  in  the  vital  properties  of  the 
tissue  affected  (vol.  i.  p.  xc).  He  refers  the  differences  in  in- 
flammation to  the  tissue  in  which  it  occurs,  "  C'est  bien  tou- 
jpurs  le  meme  individu,  mais  en  entrant  dans  chaque  syst^me, 
il  y  prend  un  masque  different,  au  point  souvent  que  vous  7ie  la 
reconnoitriez  pas."     Vol.  ii.  p.  506. 

The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  wherever  situated,  and  upon  the  functions 
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glands,  the  vessels  leading  to  the  part  dilate: 
probably  it  would  be  wrong  to  apply  either  the 
term  increased  action  or  relaxation  to  them.  It 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  sympathy 
felt  between  the  parts  where  the  actions  are  per- 
formed, and  the  vascular  centre.  Upon  the  same 
principle  of  sympathy  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation  may  also  be  explained. 

which  are  disturbed  in  the  organ  with  which  that  tissue  is 
connected.     Vol.  i.  p.  xciii. 

Some  tissues  are  the  same  throughout,  as  the  bony,  and 
muscular,  and  fibrous,  of  animal  life  ;  others  are  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  organs  they  belong  to,  as,  the  cutaneous,  serous, 
mucous,  ^c,  which  must  produce  a  modification  in  the  phe- 
nomena when  diseased.  This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the 
glandular  system  and  the  muscular  of  organic  life.  Vol.  i. 
p.  xciv. 

When  the  alteration  of  the  organic  sensibility  only  differs  in 
intensity,  then  the  inflammation  only  differs  in  degree  (vol.  ii. 
p.  498).  Thus,  it  should  seem  that  he  considers  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  skin  from  mere  blushing  caused  by  ex- 
ternal irritation,  through  the  different  kinds  of  Cutaneous  in- 
flammation up  to  erysipelas  which  terminates  in  gangrene,  as 
only  inflammation  of  the  same  tissue,  of  different  degrees  of 
intensity,  '  of  which  one  might  make  a  scale'  (p.  499)-  When 
it  differs  in  nature  it  may  be  combined  with  an  adynamic 
character,  or  other  modifications,  all  which  depend  upon  an 
alteration  of  the  organic  sensibility  (p.  500)  ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  notice  the  disposition  to  putrefaction  or  gangrene, — to  sup- 
puration,— .to  induration  or  resolution,  as  instances  of  altera- 
tions of  the  organic  sensibility  leading  to  different  modes  of 
termination  (p.  502).  • 
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CHAP.  III. 


Section  I. — On  Si/mjjathi/. 
What  is      THE  body  consists  of  an  assemblaj^e  of  oro-ans, 

meant    by  -'  o  o  ' 

sympathy,  ^j^^  functions  of  each  of  which  are  essential  or  con- 
tributory to  the  healthy  and  vigorous  action  of  the 
whole,  but  in  different  degrees.  They  are  so  con- 
nected that  the  system  at  large  can  both  feel  the 
influence  of  any  impression  made  on  a  part,  or  any 
process  going  on  in  it,  and  can  communicate  to  it 
an  influence  arising  from  its  own  state.  Between 
several  parts  also,  whose  functions  are  especially 
connected,  a  particular  communication  of  feeling 
and  action  exists,  This  connexion  of  all  the 
parts  with  each  other,  and  of  several  between  them- 
selves, is  most  probably  eftected  by  means  of  the 
nerves,  at  least  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  so, 
and  it  is  denominated  sympathy.  Were  we  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  laws,  we  probably  should 
have  little  left  to  learn  in  pathology. 
The  differeBt      Wc  havc  oiily  to  consider  it  as  connected  with 

modes     in  .  •     i         /»         •  i  -n  «• 

whichit  may  disease,  and    m    this    ponit  or    view    alone    Mr. 

be    said     to  * 

appear.  Huutcr  treated  of  it.  He  has  spoken  of  universal 
and  partial  sympathy  ;  of  the  continuous,  contigu- 
ous, and  remote  ;  of  similar  and  dissimilar.     Per- 
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haps  it  would  be  more  simple  ami  satisfactory  to 
consider  it  mider  three  heads: — 1st,  Sympathy  of 
immediate  connexion,  which  will  include  the  con- 
tinuous and  contiguous.  2nd,  General  Syni'pathy, 
of  the  whole  with  parts,  and  of  parts  with  the 
whole.     3rd,  Sympathy  of  Function*. 

The  most  simple  instance  which  presents  itself 
of  the  connexion  of  inflammation  with  sympathy  is 
to  be  found  in  cases  of  injury. 

When  a  part  is  injured  from  any  cause,  there  is  influence  of 

*  •*  ■     •'  sympathy  in 

an  attempt  made  to   repair  it  by  the  effusion  of  f^e  proc'Sses 
organizable  lymph,  and  the  conversion  of  this  into  tion. 
animal   structure.      To   effect  this,   an   increased 


*  Mr.  Burn,  who  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject  of  sympathy,  and  with  reason  perceived  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  and  fever  greatly  depend  upon  it,  has 
divided  it  into  two  kinds  : — 1st,  Sympathy  of  Association ;  and 
2nd,  Sympathy  of  Equilibrium.  I  should  be  rather  inclined 
to  consider  association  as  the  principle  of  sympathy ;  and  a 
tendency  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  actions  of  the  living 
body, — a  disposition  or  mode  of  its  exertion  often  manifest. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burn,  and  of  some  other  physiolo- 
gists, that  each  part  of  the  body  has  its  proportion  of  vital 
power  or  principle,  call  it  by  what  name  we  please ;  and  he  is 
also  of  opinion  (in  which  he  coincides  with  Darwin  and  others) 
that  the  action  of  one  part  cannot  be  increased  unless  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  its  diminution  in  another,  which  arises  out  of 
the  principle  just  alluded  to.  Although  this  is  doubtless  true 
in  many  instances,  yet  it  might  be  dangerous  to  admit  it  as  an 
universal  principle. 
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flow  of  blood  into  the  part,  seems  to  be  required, 
which  is  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  its  sen- 
sibihty  and  temperature,  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  an  extraordinary  degree  of  vital  energy  is 
manifested  in  that  part.  It  is  from  the  influence 
of  sympathy  that  the  vessels  leading  to  it  consent 
to  enlarge,  to  transmit  the  requisite  quantity  of 
blood ;  that  the  heart  itself,  if  the  injury  is  con- 
siderable or  important,  increases  its  effbrts  to  sentl 
it,  and  that  in  some  other  parts  of  the  body  the 
vessels  and  the  nerves  act  with  diminished  powers, 
in  order  that  a  greater  supply  of  nutritive  fluid, 
and  the  chief  exertion  of  vital  energy  may  be 
concentrated  on  that  where  the  new  process  is 
going  on.  The  phenomena  which  occur  locally 
are  termed  inflammation  ;  those  which  take  place 
generally  constitute  sympathetic  fever. 
The  conse-       Whcn  thc  Sympathetic  actions  of  the  part,  and  of 

quences   of 

lxciTed°by   the  constitution,  do  not  exceed  a  due  degree,  they 
c^^dmg  ^due  are  not  only  not  injurious,  but  useful  and  neces- 

bounds. 

sary :  but,  supposing  they  do  exceed  that  degree 
which  is  so,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? — That 
much  more  blood  will  be  brought  to  the  part  than 
it  can  dispose  of,  and  with  an  undue  degree  of 
force,  both  which  circumstances  disturb  the  action 
of  the  minute  vessels,  and  they  cannot  perform 
their  task.  But  the  effbrts  of  the  constitution  are 
in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  repairing  the 
mischief   and    the    difficulty   in    doing    so  ;    the 
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struggle,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  system,  in- 
creases, as  the  mischief  itself  increases,  from  the 
very  efforts  made  to  remedy  it,  and  disorganiza- 
tion, as  it  is  termed,  ensues,  i.  e.,  the  vessels  are 
so  overstrained  by  the  influx  of  blood,  so  disabled 
by  over-exertion,  compressed  by  surrounding  ef- 
fusion, or,  perhaps,  actually  ruptured,  that  they  are 
disquahfied  for  their  proper  offices  while  fresh 
efforts  are  still  made  to  obtain  the  object.  Al- 
though, however,  this  cannot  be  directly  accom- 
plished, the  vessels,  are,  nevertheless,  gifted  with 
the  power  of  effecting  this  indirectly  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  by  the  formation  of  granu- 
lations to  which  the  secretion  of  pus  is  accessory  ; 
if,  however,  the  repair  has  been  obstructed  by- 
such  over-action  as  now  stated,  that  pus  will  be  of 
an  unhealthy  nature ;  and  if  this  end  cannot  be 
attained,  the  last  resource  of  nature  to  terminate 
the  struggle  between  the  part  and  constitution,  is, 
to  remove  it  either  by  ulceration  or  mortification. 

Certain  circumstances  affect  the  kind  and  de-  The  degiee 
s;ree  of  the  sympathetic  action,  whether  it  be  in  actions'Vm- 

"  ^       i  pathetically 

the  part  or  in  the  general  system  :  upon  these  the  much^^'inAu- 
phenomena  which  attend  inflammation  and  which  nature  of  the 

injury,   state 

constitute  its  differences,  in  a  great  measure  de-  j^^d^^  """"^^^ 
pend,  and  they  require  the  most  sedulous  attention,  ftate'^of  The 

part. 

All  that  remains  to  be  said,  previously  to  entering 
on  the  subject  of  distinct  forms  of  inflammation 
will  have  reference  to  this  point ;  suffice  it  to  say,  . 
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that  the  degree  and  kind  will  vary  according  to  the 

nature  of  the  part,  the  cause,  and  the  constitution*. 

conse-         With  resrard  to  the  part,  the  difference  in  its 

quences  '-'  ■* 

from^'contf-  nature  has  a  most  important  influence,  as  has  been 
fa"ce!  °  '"'  already  recognised,  p.  20 :  with  reference  to  sym- 
pathy, however,  we  need  only  now  consider   its 
continuity  or  contiguity. 

Surfaces,  being  continuous,  are  found  for  the 
most  part  to  partake  of  the  same  nature  throughout ; 
and  any  impression,  and  consequently  inflammation, 
communicated  to  any  one  point  will  have  a  dispo- 
sition to  diffuse  itself.  This  disposition,  however, 
is  modified  by  the  following  circumstances : — First, 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  liable  to  impres- 
sions :  thus  the  internal  membranes  have  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  inflame  throughout  than  the 
external,  as  the  conjunctiva,  or  those  which  may  be 
■  considered  external,  as  the  urethra ;  and  if  the  in- 
ternal have  been  accustomed  to  pra3ternatural  im- 
pressions, they  lose  their  extreme  disposition  to 
inflame,  as  is  proved  by  the  result  of  paracentesis 
when  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  has 
long  been  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  large  bulk  of 
fluid. — Secondly :  different  parts  of  the  same  sur- 
face, in  some  instances,  possess  different  vital  pro- 
perties ;  thus  different  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal   perform  different  functions,  form  different 

*  Mr.  Hunter,  vol.  i.  p.  l49—'n.  87-207. 
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secretions,  evolve  different  gases,  are  inhabited  by 
different  worms,  and  infested  by  different  diseases ;  • 
and  this  operates  as  a  powerful  cause  in  checking 
the  extension  of  sympathetic  action. — Thirdly.  The 
disposition  to  spread  is  gradually  lost  on  surfaces, 
becoming  evanescent,  like  the  spreading  ripple  on  a 
pool. — Fourthly,  and  lastly.  It  may  be  arrested 
by  the  effusion  of  organizable  lymph,  and  the  for- 
mation of  adhesions. 

Organs  are  continuous  in  their  texture,  and  in- 
flammation will  more  readily  extend  itself  through 
the  structure  it  commenced  in,  than  invade  another 
which  is  defended,  to  use  an  expression  of  Bordeu 
and  Bichat,  by  an  atmosphere  of  cellular  mem- 
brane*. Nevertheless,  its  progress  in  solid  organs 
seems  to  be  slower  than  on  surfaces ;  it  has  been- 
supposed,  (perhaps  without  reason),  that  inflam- 
mations of  the  latter  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
erysipelas — of  the  former  of  phlegmon. 

Some  inflammations  are  confined  to  the  surface, 
or  the  organ  they  attack;  while  others  extend  to 
the  contiguous  parts  f  ;  this  disposition  seems  to  de- 

*  Bichat  distinguishes  between  the  loose  cellular  membrane 
generally  pervading  the  body,  and  that  dense  filamentous  kind 
which  is  exterior  to  mucous  membranes,  blood-vessels,  and 
which  opposes  a  strong  barrier  to  the  extension  of  disease.— 
Vol.  i.  p.  87. 

t  On  this  it  depends  that  catarrh  in  many  cases  becomes 
monchitis,  diarrhoea,  enteritis,  §-c. 


guityofsitua' 
tion. " 
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pend  upon  the  constitution,  or  the  cause,  and  not 
From  conti-  ypQjj  i]^q  natuFc  of  thc  part.  There  is  a  disposition, 
as  above  stated,  in  contiguous  parts  to  resist  the 
extension  of  inflammation  in  many  instances ;  in 
others,  however,  the  case  is  remarkably  the  re- 
verse ; — as  for  instance,  when  the  cheek  swells 
from  an  inflamed  tooth,  or  the  scrotum  in  strangu- 
lated hernia,  more  especially  when,  as  I  have  seen, 
a  spot  of  mortification  has  formed  in  it,  just  oppo- 
site that  in  the  intestine — although  the  inflammatory 
action  in  it  had  never  been  considerable.  The 
general  resistance,  however,  of  disease  by  neigh- 
bouring parts  is  so  strong,  as  to  afford  reason,  in 
conjunction  with  other  phenomena,  for  doubting 
how  far  the  vital  powers  and  properties  of  different 
organs  and  tissues  are  owing  to  nerves ;  for  it  will 
be  observed,  that  those  parts  which  so  strongly 
resist  the  progress  of  inflammation  are  supplied  in 
many  instances  with  both  nerves  and  blood-vessels, 
not  only  from  the  same  trunks,  but  from  the  same 
branches,  and  even  from  the  same  twigs.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  vital  power  of  particular  parts  is 
resident  in  them*,  and  that  the  nerves  are  merely 

*  Bordeu  maintained  the  doctrine  that  each  organ  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  distinct  vitality.  Bichat  denies  this,  and  ascribes  it 
to  the  several  tissues  :  perhaps  they  may  be  both  right  in  part, 
but  when  we  see  some  organs,  as  the  testes,  developed,  passing 
through  their  period  of  activity  and  again  becoming  torpid,  in- 
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organs  of  communication ;  chordse  inteniunciae  as 
Mr.  Hunter  has  called  them,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  either  upon  the 
nature  of  sym'pathy  of  function,  or  remote  sympathy  ; 
but  before  dismissing  the  subject  of  sympathy,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  my  belief  that  the  phenomena  of 
disease  chiefly  depend  upon  the  following  fact : — 
That  there  are  some  organs  which  cannot  be  af-  which^bjX 
fected  in  any  way,  without  all  the  rest  participatins;  importance 

■'  •'  -l  -^  ^  of  their  sym- 

in  a  great  degree,  and  it  is  intended  that  they  p^*'j^/^  '"^'^ 
should,  under  all  circumstances,  regulate  the  state  andTntiTnfe 

every  func. 

of  the  system ;  these  are,  the  stomach,  alimentary  ^^^^'^^  ^'"'' 
system  generally,  the  brain,  and  the  heart;  and 
in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of  influencing 
others,  are  they  liable  to  be  impressed  in  their 
turn.  Others  again,  both  impart  and  receive  a 
less  degree  of  influence ;  but  the  rule  seems  to  be, 
that  this  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  their 
functions  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  whole, 
and  it  is  this  which  may  be  denominated  general 
sympathy. 


dependently  of  the  body  generally ;  while  others,  as  the  tongue, 
fully  preserves  its  activity  amid  the  general  decay  of  all  other 
parts,  I  cannot  but  believe  Bordeu  is  correct  in  his  views. 
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Section  II.     On  the  Accordance  of  the  general 
and  local  Affection. 

That  the  constitution .  sympathizes  with  any 
local  disease,  and  certainly  with  inflammation,  and 
that  every  local  disease  is  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  state  of  the  constitution,  are  points  now 
perfectly  established ;  but  with  reference  to  our 
present  purpose,  it  is  of  consequence  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  this  principle  applies. 
Imefys'tem  I^  appcars  probable,  from  considering  the  phe- 
IwOTds  with  nomena  which  present  themselves,  that  the  affection 

that  of  the  '■ 

«ndpr"obabfy  of  t^c  systcm  accords  with  that  of  the  inflamed 
egree.  ^^^^  .^  kM,  if  uot  iu  dcgrcc  ;  it  is  a  natural  sup- 
position that  it  .should  do  so,  but  the  principle  has 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  distinctly  recognised, 
excepting  by  two  authors*.  Mr.  Hunter's  words 
seem  to  imply  a  contrary  opinion :  "  Fever  is  a 
^  good  symptom  when  equal  to  the  injury,  and  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  local  affection,  when  that  kind 

*  Bichat,  after  saying  that  low  inflammations  terminating  in 
gangrene  are,  to  adynamic  fever,  what  phlegmon  is  to  inflam- 
matory fever,  and  irritation  of  the  prima?  vise  to  the  meningo- 
gastric ;  adds,  "  I  believe  if  we  were  to  examine  attentively 
local  affections  and  general  fevers,  we  should  always  find  a 
species  of  fever  corresponding  in  its  nature  to  a  species  of  local 
affection,"— Vol.  ii.  p.  502.  Sec  also  W.  Philip  on  Febrile 
Diseases. — Vol.  iii.  p.  108. 
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is  good*."  It  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to 
settle  the  principle,  with  reference  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  sympathetic  fever. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  circumstances 
particularly  observable  in  those  cases  which  arise 
from  injury,  which  tend  to  support  the  opinion. 
Thus,  a  clean  cut,  a  lacerated  wound,  a  contusion, 
a  sprain,  a  limb  suddenly  removed,  the  bite  of  a 
venimous  animal,  shall  all  produce  a  peculiar  effect 
at  the  time  they  happen,  and  the  actions  which  ensue 
differ  in  each,  general  as  well  as  local. 

2dlT/.  We  are  often  called  upon  in  practice  to 
put  this  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment,  as  thus : 
we  find  that  we  aggravate  or  lessen  the  degree  of 
the  general  affection  in  proportion  as  we  increase 
or  diminish  the  local  inflammation;  but,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  we  change  the  kind,  by  laying 
open  foul  abscesses,  exposing  sinuses,  amputating 
mortified  limbs,  or  compound  fractures,  by  which 
we  do  not  put  an  end  to  local  disease,  sometimes 
do  not  lessen  its  extent ;  but  we  change  its  nature, 
and  the  constitutional  affection  as  invariably  alters. 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  460.,  Dr.  Thompson  also  says,  "  No  sooner 
therefore  does  any  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy receive  an  injury,  or  become  affected  with  disease,  than 
changes  are  induced  in  the  general  system,  corresponding  in 
some  degree  to  the  nature,  seat,  and  extent  of  the  local  aiFec- 
iion."--P.  90, 

E 
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S%.  If  the  secretions  cease  in  a  part  from  its 
being  inflamed,  those  of  the  whole  system  are  ar- 
rested or  checked.  When  they  recommence  in  the 
part,  they  are  restored  throughout  the  body,  whe- 
ther it  be  pus  now  formed  or  the  natural  secretions  ; 
if  by  treatment,  the  period  when  the  secretions 
take  place  from  the  part,  should  be  protracted,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  return  of  the  general  se- 
cretions is  also  delayed  ;  while,  if  we  can  accelerate 
the  one,  we  hasten  the  other  likewise  ;  if  the  local 
secretions  are  profuse  and  unhealthy,  so  generally 
are  those  of  the  system,  and  in  this  way  perhaps 
the  colliquative  sweats,  and  diarrhcea  which  occur 
under  profuse  discharges  may  be  explained. 

If  mortification  occur  from  accident  in  an  indi- 
vidual previously  healthy,  in  a  few  hours  he  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  same  state  as  another  in  whom 
this  affection  originated  from  long  error  in  health. 

A  man  shall  have  compound  fracture,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  that  calamity  bleeding  would 
sink  him ;  let  a  vital  organ  inflame  from  cold,  or 
any  other  cause,  and  the  same  depletion  which  a 
few  hours  before  would  have  destroyed  him,  now 
will  save  his  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
examples.  My  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  such  an 
accordance  between  the  actions  going  on  in  the 
part  and  in  the  system,  as  if  they  extended  over  the 
whole  body  ;  and  any  means  which  relieve  the  part 
will  relieve  the  whole,  or  those  which  will  relieve  the 
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whole  will  relieve  the  part.  Nor  do  I  think  Dr. 
Kirkland's  idea  amiss  as  explanatory  of  the  fact, 
namely,  that  the  nerves  every  where  present  an 
expansion  of  the  sensorium. 

The  idea  of  fever  is  often,  but  not  very  cor- 
rectly, connected  with  that  of  vascular  action,  and 
the  degree  of  the  one  measured  by  that  of  the 
other ;  where  there  is  force  of  vascular  action  in 
the  part,  there  will  be  found,  I  believe,  a  propor- 
tionate degree  in  the  arteries  generally ;  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  this  is  not  essential  in  all 
inflammations. 

Fever,  like  inflammation,  is  a  simple  expression 
signifying  the  existence  of  certain  phenomena ;  but 
the  varieties  in  fever  depend  upon  other  affections 
being  grafted  upon  it,  or  upon  those  phenomena 
which  it  usually  presents,  being  variously  modified. 
There  is  no  one  symptom,  taken  separately,  which 
presumes  its  existence,  and  therefore  no  conclusion 
when  it  does  exist  can  be  drawn  from  the  nature, 
nor  can  we  measure  its  degree  or  appreciate  its 
kind  from  any  one  symptom. 

If  the  position  above  advanced  be  true,  namely, 
that  the  constitutional  affection  varies  in  nature 
according  to  the  local  inflammation,  then,  as  there 
are  many  and  very  different  kinds  of  inflammation, 
there  will  be  numerous  modifications  of  the  sys- ^f^J^^™^^^! 
tematic  affection  called  fever.  Some  eminent  patho-  t'^he  dlffe^-' 

*  ences  in    va- 

logists  lean  to  the  opinion,  that  the  fever  which  J^Xm,*"""' 

E  2 


And   there 
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accompanies  inflammation  approaches  nearly,  or 
even  entirely,  to  the  characters  of  the  idiopathic 
species*.  This,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  true,  be- 
cause all  fevers,  let  their  cause  be  vrhat  it  may,  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  excess  or  deficiency  of 
nervous  power  ;  by  the  state  of  the  bilious,  gastric, 
and  intestinal  systems ;  by  the  degree  of  irrita- 
bility, ^c. ;  but  in  many  essential  particulars  they 
differ  f.  In  the  sympathetic,  the  duration  is  un- 
certain ;  the  crisis  (depending  upon  the  local  dis- 
ease) different ;  the  sensorium  either  less  affected, 
or  differently  affected  in  general ;  the  secretions 
rather  arrested  than  much  disordered  in  many  in- 
stances, and  different  modes  of  treatment  induce 
different  results  ;  thus  the  use  of  antimony  in  nau- 
seating doses — often  of  opium — of  large  phle- 
botomy, ^c,   mark  a  difference  in  the   general 


*  Particularly  Pinel  and  Dr.  Thompson. 

t  Fevers  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
affection  of  the  alimentary,  nervous,  and.  vascular  systems,  and 
according  to  the  mode  of  disturbance. 

In  idiopathic  fevers,  which  mostly  arise  from  some  specific 
contagion  or  miasmata,  or  from  some  sudden  alternation  of 
temperature,  the  types  are  not  numerous,  if  we  exclude  those 
attended  with  external  inflammation,  e.  g.  an  eruption. 

In  sympathetic  fevers,  which  consist  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
constitution  with  the  local  inflammation,  the  type  will  differ 
more  or  less  with  each  inflammation — each  will  have  its 
modification. 
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character ;  but  this  question  is  further  considered 
in  another  part  of  this  work. 

As  the  constitutional  affection  is  influenced  by  Jctfolrwiif ' 
local  disease   or  injury,   so   is  the  latter  by  the  ner  vary  as 

''       *'  "'  the  particular 

former  ;  and  we  may  suppose  simili  modo  ;  but  colisti°utiOT! 
here  we  have  access  to  fewer  facts.  One  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  proofs,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  amputation ;  for  if  that  be 
performed  after  injury,  previous  to  the  accession  of 
fever,  it  generally  does  well;  whereas,  if  after- 
wards, the  state  of  the  constitution  becomes  the 
cause  of  the  stump  inflaming  and  often  doing 
otherwise. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  AFFECT- 
ING THE  SYSTEM  GENERALLY,  WHICH  INFLU- 
ENCE   THE    PROGRESS    OF    INFLAMMATION. 


5? 


Section  I. — On  the  State  of  the  Digestive 
Orga7is. 

A  disordered      WHEN  thcrc  Is  crror  ill  the  constitution,  that 

state    always 

highly injuri-^jjl  jnaterially  impede  the  curative  processes  in 
disease,  and  in  inflammation  commonly  gives  rise 
to  actions  excessive  in  degree  and  imperfect  or 
faulty  in  kind.  This  error  must  depend  upon  dis- 
order in  one  or  more  of  the  three  principal  systems 
of  organic  life : — the  alimentary,  vascular,  or 
nervous. 

No  part  of  the  alimentary  system  can  be  dis- 
ordered vi^ithout  the  rest  participating  more  or 
less ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  one  part  of  the 
canal  is  apt  to  take  the  lead,  or  that  disordered 
action  of  the  liver  is  predominant.  It  would  be 
quite  superfluous  and  presumptuous  in  me  to  enter 
into  any  details  on  this  subject ;  it  is  my  intention 
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only  to  express,  in  a  very  general  way,  what  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  leading  principles  with  re- 
ference to  inflammation. 

Mr.  Hmiter  attributed  a  great  share  of  influence  Jp-;,"""' ';'! 
to  the  stomach:   he  thought  it  the  chief  seat  of sfo^'ilch,  mK 

fully         con- 

vital  energy,  and  of  the  production  of  animal  heat.  '^"^'''^• 
All  the  claims  of  importance  which  he  awarded  to 
it,  cannot  be  conceded  ;  but  it  must,  nevertheless, 
be  allowed,  that  it  is  the  principal  centre  from 
which  good  and  evil  proceed  to  our  systems. 
Subsequent  physiological  researches  have  proved 
that  his  opinion,  respecting  its  power  of  developing 
animal  heat,  was  erroneous  ;  yet  its  influence  upon 
this  process  is  remarkable.  When  the  stomach  is 
feeble,  torpid,  or  oppressed,  there  is  general  want 
of  power  and  universal  coldness ;  the  extremities 
may  even  be  below  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  if  I  mistake  not.  While  a 
cordial  given  during  this  state,  shall,  in  a  moment, 
like  an  electric  shock  (to  which  Dr.  Heberden  has 
well  compared  its  effects),  kindle  heat  and  commu- 
nicate vigour  through  the  whole  frame.  Such  an 
organ  cannot  be  disordered  without  imparting  an 
important  and  injurious  influence  to  every  part  of  f^"^"'  y;,^;\ 

,  1         1        I  T  .  -  "i  xp  important. 

the  body  and  every  process  gomg  on  m  it.  It 
there  is  inflammation,  it  continues  to  spread,  The 
blood  is  propelled  with  increasing  force  and  in- 
creasing quantity  to  the  part ;  but  no  efibrts  of  the  xheprocesses 

I,-...  .  ,,...of  inHamma- 

neart  and  arteries  can  communicate  that  disposition  nonaretobe 
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by'the'"mi.   ^^  ^^^^  mmute  vessels  which  will  enable  them  to 
an/  their^  ^'  pcrform   the   necessary   curative  processes  :    they 

state  depends 

tlir'sLnach  c^^  only  obey  the  demand  to  send  more  blood, 
The  efforts  of  which,  as  it  cannot  be  rightly  and  usefully  employed, 

the  heart  do 

^^»'^;;^'g^pt«;  increases   the   mischief.      But   if  by    a})propriate 
ole  Tnding  means  or  medicines,  we  can  relieve  this  disordered 

blood.  _  ,    , 

state  of  the  stomach,  the  disposition  to  healthy 
action  in  the  minute  vessels  is  imparted, — the  call 
for  blood  subsides, — the  action  of  the  vascular 
system  abates ;  in  other  words,  the  inflammation 
recedes  and  the  fever  ceases. 

There  is  no  case  of  disorder  in  which  the  stomach 
is  not  affected ;  but  these  observations  are,  of 
course,  intended  to  apply  where  that  affection  ex- 
erts a  particular  influence.  Similar  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  other  parts  of  the  digestive  system  ; 
and  the  profession  and  the  world  are  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  for  dis- 
closing to  them,  in  the  most  convincing  and  im- 
pressive manner,  the  truth,  which  so  long  lay  con- 
cealed (or  rather,  I  should  say,  unheeded),  that 
health  and  strength  spring  from  a  right  performance 
of  the  chylo-poietic  functions ;  and  that  weak- 
ness and  disease  depend  upon  their  disorder  and 
derangement.  To  his  works  I  may  refer  with 
confidence  for  that  accurate  and  important  infor- 
mation respecting  this  subject,  which  will  be  the 
best  guide  to  a  surgeon  in  the  practical  part  of  his 
duty. 
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Inflammations  arise  either  from  direct  injmy ;  flaTmatlon"' 

f,  .1  ir>       I  f  •  1  '  1  either   cxter- 

from   tlie    eriects   oi   excessive    changes   m   tem- nai,  as  injury 

or    excessive 

j)erature,  or  from  causes  which  may  be  strictly  oTlntMnar' 
considered  as  internal  ;  such  are  a  disordered 
state  of  the  chylo-poietic  organs,  as  above  stated ; 
an  impure  state  of  the  blood  itself,  the  result  of 
such  disorder  ;  disease  of  the  vessels  themselves, 
which  generally  springs  from  the  same  cause,  or 
the  introduction  of  foreign  matters  into  the 
system. 

An  impure  state  of  the  blood  exists,  perhaps,  ^iuch 'often 

P  ,1,1  PI,  •     cause,      and 

more  rrequentlv  than  we  are  aware  oi ;  but,  as  it  always  inAu- 

^  ''  ence,  inflam- 

is  invariably  connected  with  disorder  of  the  diges-  "'**'°°'  "^' 
tive  organs,  the  effects  which  partly  arise  from 
both  causes,  are  often  exclusively  attributed  to  one. 
But  when  I  see  persons  in  whom  every  scratch  l^^^^  ^™p^^| 
festers  into  a  sore,  as  in  scurvy  or  scrofula ; — when  ^'°*"^' 
I  observe  that  the  atmosphere  alone  will  change 
the    disposition   of  every   action  ; — that    poisons 
introduced,  and  acting  upon  the  circulating  me- 
dium, will  induce  the  most  powerful  effects  upon 
the  whole  system ; — I  must  profess  myself  to  be 
a  humoralist  in  a  considerable  degree,  (although 
quite  ready  to  recognise  the  direct,  as  well  as  the 
indirect,    influence   of  the    digestive   organs    and 
nervous  system  on  disease,)  a  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  himself  most  perspicuously  enforced, 
with  reference  to  many ;  for,  although  he  prefers  the 
general  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  by 
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sympathy,  yet  he  does  by  no  means  exclude  the 
influence  of  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood*. 
^^''^'^^^^^^o"^  If  experimental  research  often  instructs,  I  be- 
ra  pathology  j-^^g  ^^j^^  |^  frequently  deceives  us,  because  we  too 
hastily  form  deductions  from  what  w&  deem  con- 
clusive experiments.  Now,  the  opposition  to  the 
humoral  pathology  has  chiefly  been  grounded  on 
the  fact,  that  we  cannot  discover  such  an  altera- 
tion in  the  circulating  fluids  as  would  seem  to  us 
to  justify  the  supposition  that  it  exists.  When, 
however,  we  see  the  efforts  and  the  expedition  with 
which  the  animal  economy  rids  itself  of  some  fo- 
reign matters,  which  we  can  recognise  by  their 
specific  effects,  as  ipecacuanha  or  jalap  intro- 
duced into  the  veins,  or  by  their  sensible  qualities, 
as  mercury,  nitre,  asparagus,  turpentine,  garlic,  ^c., 
introduced  any  how,  we  must  be  strongly  preju- 
diced, not  to  believe  that  those  matters  have  been 
contained  in  the  blood — even  although  in  the  blood 
we  cannot  perceive  them.  But  do  not  the  vital 
powers  quell  and  suspend  the  chemical  properties 
of  most  substances? — Do  they  not  convert  the 
most  dissimilar  matters  into  an  apparently  similar 
substance  ? — May  they  not  prevent  these,  and 
others,  from  manifesting  their  specific  qualities, 
^  which,  nevertheless,  though  modified,  are  not  com- 

pletely subdued,  and  may  still  excite  great  disturb- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  56",  Edit.  1  SI  1. 
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ancc  in  the  constitution? — And  if  so,  may  not 
these  powers,  with  reason,  be  supposed  to  prevent 
the  sensible  alterations  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood, 
in  such  diseases  as  scurvy,  scrofula,  gout,  lues, 
mercurial  disease  ? — And  if  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  such  alterations  in  these,  may  we  not  be 
called  upon  to  allow  that  it  possibly  exists  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  many  others  ?  The 
abuse  of  the  humoral  pathology  has  led  to  in- 
finite mischief;  but  if  we  are  content  to  recog- 
nise the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  as  far  as  facts 
seem  to  establish  it,  without,  however,  grounding 
any  theory  or  practice  on  that  which  we  only  im- 
perfectly understand,  no  harm  can  arise  from  our 
belief.  We  can  never  err  while  we  consider  ex- 
perience paramount. 

The  Quantity  of  the  blood  exerts  a  very  material 
influence  on  the  progress  of  inflammation,  as  well 
as  the  quality ;  and,  as  it  happens  that  most  of  us 
are  over-fed,  and  over-full,  it  must  follow  that  the 
plethora,  which  so  commonly  exists,  will  materially  ^^d,^  Qn^^i- 
aggravate  any  inflammation  that  may  occur :  upon 
this  principle  is  founded  the  general  practice  of 
bleeding  to  prevent  the  ill  efl^ects  of  injury.  The 
simple  and  natural  treatment  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
is  also  chiefly  founded  upon  this  fact.  Bleeding 
will  prevent  or  cure  most  of  the  diseases  which 
over-fed,  and  unnaturally-fed,  animals,  are  liable 
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to,  in  acute  cases ;  and  pure  air  and  the  food  which 
the  fields  afford,  will  cure  most  of  the  other  dis- 
eases which  infest  them  in  the  stable. 

Im^^^Tet        A    DISEASED    SxATE    OF    THE    VESSELS,    wllCn    It 

amounts  to  ossification,  has  been  considered  the 
cause  of  that  inflammation  which  in  old  people 
so  strongly  tends  to  mortification  in  the  extremi- 
ties. It  often  exists  in  the  male  sex,  where  habits 
of  excess  of  any  kind  have  prematurely  brought 
on  this  state,  and  its  effects  are,  and  must  be,  to 
obstruct  the  efforts  of  nature  in  every  case  where 
inflammation  shall  have  been  produced  from  ani/ 


External 
causes  which 
act  internally 

cause. 


4th,  Air  and        ThE    INFLUENCE    OF     AlR    AND     TEMPERATURE, 

temperature. 

seem  to  be  immediately  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  circulating  fluid,  on  which  their  agency  is 
primarily  and  principally  exerted.  Their  influence 
is  recognised,  but  not,  perhaps,  generally  attended 
to,  in  the  full  extent  it  requires.  We  know  that 
the  same  disease  goes  on  very  differently  if  the 
patient  be  situated  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  in  a  low 
valley; — on  an  open  heath,  or  in  a  jungle  or  marsh 
overspread  with  pasture  and  foliage  ; — in  the  open 
country,  or  in  a  populous  town ; — in  a  spacious, 
clean,  and  well-ventilated  apartment,  or  in  a  small, 
close,  and  dirty  room  : — nay,  in  the  upper  story, 
or  ground-floor  of  the  same  building ;  or  even,  if 
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well  elevated  above  the  floor,  or  placed  upon  it. 
I  believe  there  is  no  poison  more  injurious  than  i,^„^^,'^p°^^'»'^'j 
foul,  no  restorative  more  effectual  than  pure,  air, ""'' 
and  it  runs  no  risk  of  disordering  the  digestive 
organs,  as  bark  often  does,  or  stimulating  the 
vessels  too  much,  like  wine.  It  is  always  safe  and 
always  useful.  There  is  no  surgeon  but  is  aware 
of  its  influence,  but  many  do  not  sufficiently  advert 
to  it*,  perhaps  because  it  is  such  a  common  thing; 
but  it  is  even  more  indispensable  than  food, 
and  upon  its  purity  the  proper  changes  of  the 
blood  must  depend ;  and  although  the  si/stem  can 
bear  the  influence  of  improper  air,  as  well  as  im- 
proper food^  with  impunity,  when  in  a  Mate  of  health 
and  vigour,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  wheri 
labouring  under  disease  ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
air  exerts  more  influence  than  food, — for  the 
strictest  attention  to  diet  often  fails,  when  a 
change  of  air  restores  the  patient. 

*  To  the  military  service  this  remark  will  by  no  means 
apply.  The  influence  of  air  and  climate  is,  in  many  instances, 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  and  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  importance  accumulated  in  the  tvorks  of  many 
medical  writers  in  that  service,  both  of  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

No  modern  writer  on  surgery  has  insisted  so  much  on  the 
influence  of  air  as  Dr.  Hennen. — Observations  on  Military 
Surgery,  p.  202,  et  seq.,  253,  et  seq. 
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mediately'"'"  ^^  ^^  ^®  demanded,  upon  what  system  the  air 
bioJd.  chiefly  acts  ?  I  should  again  say,  on  the  blood ; 
for,  if  we  take  a  man  in  previous  good  health,  and 
place  him  in  an  hospital,  for  an  injury  not  very 
severe,  at  a  time  when  the  cases  there  are  doing 
badly,  and  find,  that,  without  any  cause  which  can 
particularly  affect  his  alimentary  or  nervous  system, 
a  bad  kind  of  inflammation  is  set  up,  is  it  an  un- 
reasonable conjecture  that  the  blood  which,  in  the 
lungs,  is  particularly  exposed  to  the  contact  of  this 
air,  should  be  thereby  rendered  impure  ?  If  we 
find  that  he  does  much  worse  when  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  ward  than  if  raised  two  or  three  feet 
above  it,  knowing  that  it  is  more  deteriorated  at 
the  bottom  than  any  where  else,  will  not  this 
opinion  receive  strength?  And  if,  on  sending  him 
'  into  a  pure  air,  he  does  well,  will  not  this  add 
confirmation?  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that,  although  blood  rendered  impure  by  this,  or 
any,  cause,  is  likely  to  afford  but  a  bad  material 
for  the  processes  going  on  in  an  inflamed  part,  yet 
that  its  operation  on  the  nervous  system,  generally, 
and  through  this  on  the  alimentary,  is,  perhaps, 
equally,  if  not  more,  injurious. 


tem*^eratu?e      Temperature. — With   Tcgard   to   temperature, 
rect5  pro-  ^^c  history  of  the   diseases   of  difl'erent  climates 

diicingama-  i         i         i  i 

tcriai  altera-  vcry  clcarly  shews  that  it  exerts  a  most  important 
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influence*  ;  yet  it  may  be  much  doubted,  vvhether  *q\°yi^/';^ 
this  is  owing  to  the  dit^ect  agency  of  heat.  It  IpLref  '"*'' 
should  rather  seem  to  proceed  from  the  changes  it 
induces  on  the  atmosphere,  by  its  action  on 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Many  mechanics, 
as  anchor-smiths,  glass-blowers,  ^c,  almost  live 
in  a  temperature  far  higher  than  the  tropics  ;  but, 
although  they  are  but  too  apt  to  indulge  in  every 
species  of  excess,  yet  their  diseases  in  no  degree 
resemble  those  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  tropical 
climates  are  prone.  Under  the  same  temperature, 
different  districts  are  far  more  unhealthy  than 
others,  and  their  diseases  are  marked  by  peculiar 
characters.  The  diseases  of  spring  and  autumn, 
when  the  temperature  is  the  same,  are  very  differ- 
ent. This  has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  heat  of  summer  has  occasioned  a  certain 
alteration  in  the  system,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
this  is  the  case,  no  doubt :  but  are  persons  coming 
to  this  country,  in  the  spring  or  summer,  from 
warm  climates,  subject  to  autumnal  diseases?  I 
believe  not ;  and  they  should  be  if  this  were  the 
only  cause.  Cold  certainly  occasions  a  strong 
disposition  to  inflammatory  diseases. 

The  State  of  the  Nervous  System  is, in  a  great  st/i,  state  ©r 

.  .  the    nervous 

degree,  regulated  by  that  of  the  digestive  organs,  system. 

*  Mr.  Hunter  seems  to  attribute  this  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  habits  of  life  in  different  climates,  vol.  i.  p.  399- 
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either  directly  or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  blood, 
which  will  also  produce  its  effects  if  acted  upon  by 
the  atmosphere.  But  there  are  causes  which  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  nervous 
Dependent  system  itsclf ;  such  are  dispositions  inherited  from 

on  the  diges-  i        •         i    p 

live  organs    pareuts  or  derived  from  aa:e,  sex,  habits  of  body, 

directly  or  m-  r  o     '  '  J  ' 

on*th'e^'age.  Or  habits  of  mind;  we  cannot  enter  into  any  de- 
sex,  hawts,  or  .  •    n 
innate  consti-  tails  on  thc  oDcration  or  inrluence  or  these  causes  ; 

tuUon  of  the  * 

individual.  ^,g  j^^jjg|.  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  to 
whatever  cause  the  state  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  owing,  with  reference  to  inflammation,  we 
may  consider  it  either  as  too  strong  or  too  weak — 
too  irritable  or  too  indolent. 

Question  as      jt  would  sccm  almost  impossible  that  any  indi- 

to  the  good  or  *  •' 

weavL«*sor^  vidual  should  be  too  strong  to  bear  disease  ;  yet  we 

strength  with  ,  .     .  ii      ,        .  ji'      i 

reference  to  havc  Mr.  Huutcr  s  opmiou  that  strenji^th  brooks 
disease  ill ;  and  upon  this  principle  is  founded  the 
practice,  that  it  is  better  to  wait  in  cases  of  injury 
requiring  amputation  before  we  perform  an  opera- 
tion, until  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
actions  of  disease — a  practice  still  sanctioned  by 
many  very  eminent  surgeons,  but  which  is  opposed 
by  the  result  of  the  most  extensive  series  of  obser- 
vations which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  world 
perhaps,  since  history  has  commemorated  the  events 
of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre  ; — I  mean  those 
which  have  been  afforded  by  the  late  wars  in 
Europe.  It  is  probably  not  the  state  of  health 
which  is  adverse  to  the  due  processes  of  restora- 


inflamma' 
tion. 
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tion,  but  the  plethora  which  so  often  accompanies 
it ;  and  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider,  that  in  per- 
forming operations,  we  usually  exert  ourselves  to 
prevent  almost  entirely  the  reduction  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids  by  haemorrhage,  which  is  one  of  the 
modes  provided  by  nature  to  obviate  the  mischief 
arising  from  an  undue  quantity.  We  are  bound 
not  to  hazard  our  patient's  life,  or  full  recovery ; 
but,  I  believe,  we  often  carry  our  interference 
much  further  than  we  should,  in  preventing  it.  We 
often  see  surgeons,  in  describing  operations,  com- 
memorate with  no  small  degree  of  complacency 
the  fact,  that  scarcely  any  blood  was  lost  during 
them ;  the  circumstance  is  creditable  to  their  skill 
in  a  greater  degree  than  it  is  profitable  to  their 
patients. 

If  strength  is  to  be  considered  advantageous,  strength  ad- 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result  of  health ;  weakness  is  ofso^und 
only  to  be  feared  when  it  arises  from  unsoundness 
of  constitution.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  strength; 
because  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  reduce  it.  We 
need  not  seek  to  obviate  weakness  when  it  is  merely 
the  natural  result  of  disease.  If,  for  instance,  we 
are  to  perform  an  operation  rendered  necessary  by 
injury,  although  the  patient  may  be  rendered  weak 
by  the  previous  processes,  we  do  not  on  that  account 
think  it  desirable  to  give  him  tonics  or  cordials  to 
prepare  him  for  it.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  conse-  simpieweak 

'■        ^  ness  not  in- 

quence  to  establish  the  point,  that  when  weakness  ru°„"aVou"it 


an  indication 
con- 
stitution. 
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able 
result 
Bound  consti 


'o''/"  tT-  exists  simply,  without  disorder,  it  will  not  lead  to 

Bound  consti-  •       j   •  ii.ii.j_  i.u     •_ 

tution,  or     any  mischievous  consequences;  and  that  strength,  in 

however  in-  ~,         . 

^"ruaWeV  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ofispring  of  sound  health,  is  ad- 
st"tut"ion/°"' vantageous.  But  it  may  exist  in  persons  whose 
constitutions  are  bad ;  and  then,  certainly,  if  we 
perform  an  operation,  we  shall  not  have  had  the 
advantage  of  correcting  this  error,  if  we  proceed 
to  it  at  once,  which  we  might  possibly  accomplish 
if  we  deferred  it*.     It  may  be  observed  that  the 


*  Either  Mr.  Hunter's  expressions  on  this  subject  are  am- 
biguous, or  they  express  opinions,  which,  with  all  our  respect 
for  his  great  authority,  cannot  be  received  without  reserve  : — 

"  An  injury  which  produces  a  new  mode  of  action,  and  a 
disease  which  is  a  new  mode  of  action,  often  happen  when  the 
machine  is  in  perfect  health,  and  in  such  a  state  as  is  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  that  health,  but  which  state  is  not  suitable  to 
disease  ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  more  perfect  health 
the  body  enjoys,  the  less  it  bears  a  change  in  its  actions.  Thus 
we  know  that  strong  health  does  not  bear  considerable  injuries, 
such  as  accidents,  operations,  &c."     Vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

"  Strength  and  weakness  are  the  opposites  of  each  other, 
and  therefore  must  have  very  different  effects  in  disease." 
Vol.  i.  p.  402. 

"  Strength,  probably,  under  every  circumstance  produces 
good  effects,  or,  at  least,  it  is  always  more  in  the  power  of 
management  by  art  than  weakness ;  I  can  conceive,  however, 
that  too  much  strength  might  act  with  too  much  power,  becom- 
ing unmanageable    under  disease  that  excites  action."     Ibid, 

"  Strength  lessens  irritability."     Ibid. 

P.  405,  he  proceeds  to  state  more  at  large  the  advantages  of 
strength  and  soundness  of  constitution  ;  while  in  vol.  i.  p.  411, 
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remarkable  fatality  which  attends  secondary  am- 
putations, proceeds  less  from  the  weakness  or 
strength  simply,  of  the  subject,  than  from  the  in- 
flammatory diathesis  which  the  processes  conse- 
quent on  the  injury  have  produced  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

Irritability  of  the  nervous  system  is  generally  J^'^^j^^^'^^^^"^ 
the  result   of  disordered  health,   and  becomes  a,>ritabieS 

,  morbidly  dis- 

cause  of  disorder  in  its  turn;  but  in  some  persons, pos<=<» '» 

'  '  sympathize, 

it  is  far  more  irritable  than  in  others,  even  where  advantageo"* 
the  state  of  general  health  is  the  same.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  the  causes 
which  produce  this,  generally ;  but  its  relation  to 
disease  is  very  important ;  for  what  is  meant  by 
irritability,  in  a  medical  sense,  is ^  a  preternatural 


he  recurs  to  his  former  opinion : — "  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  constitutions  in  full  vigour,  or  which  have  not  been  in  the 
smallest  degree  accustomed  to  local  disease,  take  the  alarm 
much  more  readily  than  those  which  are  not  in  such  full 
health,  or  which  have  been  accustomed  with  local  disease." 

Mr.  Hunter  himself  seems  aware  that  this  opinion  is  not 
easily  reconcileable  with  the  last  quotation,  for  he  proceeds 
to  say,  "  This  would  appear  to  be  a  contradiction  to  the  above 
position  ;  but,  upon  an  accurate  investigation,  I  think  it  may 
be  accounted  for  :  for,  first,  I  do  not  look  upon  full  health  as 
the  best  condition  to  resist  disease  ; — disease  is  a  state  of  body 
which  requires  a  medium  ;  health  brooks  disease  ill,  and  full 
health  is  often  above  par,  SfC.  Src.  Src,"  (p.  411);  which 
opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  quotation  above  from 
vol.  ii. 

F  2 
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sensibility  and  disposition  to  sympathize,  augment- 
ing, of  course,  the  effect  of  every  morbid  impres- 
sion*. 

Weakness  often  increases  this  irritability ;  thus,  if 
a  person  of  irritable  constitution  happens  to  be 
strong  at  the  time  he  is  exposed  to  an  injury  or 
morbid  impression,  he  shall  resist  its  influence  with 
much  success ;  whereas,  if  weak,  it  shall  produce  a 
great  effect ;  but  weakness  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  identick  with  irritability,  nor  strength  an  exemp- 
tion from  it ;  a  constitution  already  irritable  is, 
however,  rendered  more  so,  if  weakness  is  super- 
added; and  in  such,  strength  counteracts  it  very 
advantageously  f. 

*  Hunter,  vol.  i.  p.  465. 

t  Hunter,  vol.  i.  pp.  406,  407,  ^t  passim. 
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CHAP.  V. 


ON    THE    PURPOSES    AND    USES    OF    THE    DIFFERENT 
MODES   OF    INFLAMMATION. 

THE  animal  body  is  perpetually  underffoinff  a  spontaneom 

J  '^        y  •/  o  cj        inflammation 

process  of  wasting  from  its  own  actions,  and  the  P^ers''a^sa1u^ 
loss  is  repaired  by  organs  which  assimilate  other  ^^p"^^"'^" 
matters,  either  actually  possessing,  or  which  have 
possessed,  the  principle  of  life,  and  are  termed 
food;  and  by  vessels  which  replace  the  original 
matter  of  our  bodies  by  the  new  thus  obtained, 
and  in  this  way  its  growth  and  maintenance  are 
provided  for. 

But  it  is  liable  to  injury  from  without,  or  from  tws  more 

clearly  the 

within,  by  which  parts  are  destroyed,  removed,  ^^^f^s^from " 
divided,  or  rendered  imperfect  in  their  powers  or  *"^""^' 
actions  * ;  and  the  usual  processes  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  repair  of  the  mischief;  under  these 
circumstances  thty  art  gifted  with  the  extraordi- 
nary one  of  inflaming,  which  must  so  far  be  deemed 
salutary  f. 


*  This  proceeds  from  the  stimulus  of  imperfection,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hunter. — Vol.  i.  p.  334. 

t  Hunter,  vol.  i.  p.  438,  et  passim.     Mr.  Bum  doubts  the 
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It  is  the  object  of  inflammation  in  external  in- 
juries to  repair  the  mischief  done,  or  to  protect  the 
body  from  the  further  operation  of  the  cause. 
The  object,     When  parts  are  removed,  there  is  a  disposition  to 

to  reproduce  *■  l 

have  been  rt  reproduce  or  restore  them,  which  however  can 
only  be  perfectly  accomplished  in  the  lower  orders 
of  animals ;  for  in  the  higher,  although  certain 
tissues,  such  as  bone,  artery,  tendon,  skin,  cellular 
membrane,  ^c,  can  be  so  more  or  less;  parts  or 
organs  of  complicated  structure  never  are*. 

t^UVhicif      When  parts  are  divided,  a  similar  disposition  is 

have  been  di-  t  ■■  »  ,  i  ■.  i 

vided.        produced  as  when  they  are  removed ;  and  new  are 

salutary  tendency  of  inflammation,  and  challenges  Mr.  Hunter's 
doctrine  that  events  take  place  in  the  animal  economy  because 
they  are  useful,  vol.  i.  p.  344;  but  this  dissent  is  maintained 
on  very  light  grounds,  as  appears  to  me. 

*  The  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  two  classes  may 
perhaps  be  thus  accounted  for :  A  state  of  repose  continued  for 
a  considerable  time  is  probably  necessary  for  parts  of  compli- 
cated organization  to  be  formed  anew.  The  lower  orders  of 
animals  are  capable  of  obtaining  this  from  their  nature  and 
constitution,  which  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  taking  food  for  a  considerable  time,  and  consequently  with 
the  exertions  required  to  procure  it ;  whereas  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case  in  hot-blooded  animals,  and  therefore  perhaps 
Providence  has  not  formed  them  with  powers  for  performing  a 
process  they  could  never  have  brought  to  perfection;  and 
.akhaugh,  with  the  aid  of  his  fellow-creatures,  man  enjoys  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect,  no  other  animal  does,  yet  the  general 
principles  of  his  constitution  being  the  same,  he  with  them 
suffers  under  this  disability. 
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formed  to  fill  the  chasm  and  connect  the  separated 
surfaces. 

The  reunion  of  parts  simply  divided,  and  then  re-  P[o«'s  of 

A  A    •'  adhesion — u 

placed  in  a  state  of  considerable  approximation,  has  uonf"""^" 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  a  two-fold  manner. 
1st.  By  the  spontaneous  organization  of  the  effused 
blood.     2dli/.   By  the  effusion  of  lymph,  suited  for 
the  purpose,  into  which  organization  extends. 

On  the  former  mode,  which  has  been  lately  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Sir  E.  Home,  it  would 
not  become  me  in  the  present  stage  of  the  investi- 
gation to  offer  any  remarks ;  there  are  many  strong 
arguments  against  it,  but  these  must  give  way  to 
facts,  when  they  are  fully  established. 

The  process  of  immediate  adhesion  has  by  some 
eminent  pathologists  been  distinguished  from  in- 
flammation*;  the  point  is  not  very  material,  but  I 
should  rather  be  disposed,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  to 
consider  it  as  a  slight  degree. 


Inflammation  has  been  said  to  prevent  the  ad- 


Inflamma- 
tion  does  not 


hesive  process ;  this,  I  believe,  is  not  true ;  adhe-  ^'^"^^ 


*  This  was  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion.  Mr.  Burn  considered 
the  process  of  union,  when  inflammation  did  not  supervene,  as 
analogous  to  that  of  simple  nutrition ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in 
every  case  there  must  be  some  new  formation,  however  slight, 
unless  we  believe  that  two  parts  of  a  living  body  may  be 
put  together  so  nicely,  as  to  form  one  whole  again  immediately, 
like  two  bits  of  putty,  or  the  cock's  neck  in  the  hands  of  a 
conjuror. 
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sion  will  not  take  place  when  it  exceeds  certairt 
limits,  but  we  have  innumerable  proofs  of  its  oc- 
currence when  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
quite  evident. 
inflamma-        Inflammation  may  arise   from  external  injurv, 

tionniaj  arise  •'  j       J  ' 

wuhoit^"any  although  710  clwision  has   been  produced :    as  for 

division  of      ,  ,  .  .       .         . 

parts,  and  it  mstauce,  from  any  mode  of  mechanical  irritation,  as 

must  be  coo-  '  •' 

ohiect'i's''*s"!  pressure,  or  friction,  and  from  chemical  irritation 

lutary.  -,  . 

of  every  kind.  Under  these  circumstances  it  should 
seem,  that  its  object  is  either  to  get  rid  of  the 
noxious  cause  by  an  increase  of  the  secretions,  or 
to  protect  the  neighbouring  parts  from  its  influence 
by  adhesions ;  or,  if  these  purposes  cannot  be 
effected,  to  remove  the  parts  themselves  by  ulcera- 
tion or  mortification.  It  is  also  probable,  that  it 
is  sometimes  produced  for  neither  of  these  pur- 
poses, but  merely  to  restore  parts  to  their  healthy 
functions,  at  least  we  may  suppose  this  to  be  the 
case  in  some  contusions,  if  they  ever  occur  without 
disorganization,  and  in  scalds. 
The  disposi.       The  disposition  to  the  adhesive,  or  to  the  sup- 

tion  to  adhe. 

suppuration  purativo  modes  will  therefore  much  depend  upon 
pen.r'upon"  tho  objcct  which  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  nature 

the  object  to 

'^LhedTnd  of  ^h®  structure  affected : — thus,  if  repair  is  to  be 
ifflhe  pTrt""^*"  effected,  the  adhesive  mode  is  attempted  in  every 
case ;  if  an  irritation  is  to  be  resisted,  the  inflam- 
mation will  either  tend  to  effuse  lymph,  or  to  pour 
out  other  secretions  according  to  the  functions  and 
structure  of  the  part: — thus  a  mucous  membrane 
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will  pour  out  fluid — a  serous  membrane,  lymph; 
in  the  former  case  there  is  an  exit — in  the  latter 
there  is  not,  and  the  fluid  accumulating  in  the 
cavity  would  be  injurious  or  destructive. 

In  every  organ  capable  of  effusing  lymph,  and 
requiring  protection,  this,  the  adhesive  process, 
takes  place,  unless  prevented  by  a  faulty  state  of 
the  constitution ;  thus  it  resists,  or  attempts  to 
resist,  the  progress  of  disease  from  within  as  well  as 
from  without ;  it  attempts  to  resist  the  spreading  of 
the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  actions  and  sphacelus. 

These  laws,  which  are  of  universal  application 
when  a  known  and  tangible  cause  of  injury  and 
irritation  produce  inflammation,  are  liable  to  be 
modified  when  it  spontaneously  arises,  in  which 
case  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  destruc- 
tive modes  are  established  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
reparative. 

Suppuration  is  established  in  every  case  in  the  Remarks  on 

11  J  suppuration. 

first  instance  if  it  can  better  accomplish  the  object 
than  the  adhesive  mode,  as  in  cases  of  injury  so 
severe  that  adhesion  is  impossible,  when,  after  a 
slight  effort  to  accomplish  it,  (which,  however, 
is  often  attained  in  a  part  of  the  injury),  the 
mode  is  changed,  and  the  chasm  is  filled  up  by 
granulations,  to  which  the  formation  of  pus  is 
accessory. 

There  is  one  use  of  pus  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, namely,  to  protect  the  new  parts  or  granu- 
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lations  from  the  irritating  contact  of  the  air  and 
other  matters,  serving  the  purpose  of  cuticle,  until 
cuticle  can  be  formed.  And  so  essential  is  it,  that 
no  granulations  under  circumstances  of  exposure 
can  be  formed  without. 

Another  use  has  lately  been  assigned  to  pus  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  which  is,  that  of  forming  the  new 
parts,  itself  coagulating  like  blood,  or  the  lymph  of 
the  blood ;  and  so  arranging  itself  by  the  extrica- 
tion of  gas,  as  to  form  channels  for  the  future 
circulation. 

The  quantity  of  pus  is  by  no  means  in  all  cases 
proportionate  to  either  of  these  purposes,  and  cer- 
tainly the  object  to  be  obtained  is  best  answered 
when  it  is  small. 

The  quality  of  pus  also  varies  much ;  there  is  a 
standard  which  affords  a  convincing  proof  of  its 
being  the  product  of  those  actions  which  are  the 
most  necessary  and  useful ;  and  the  more  it  departs 
therefrom,  the  more  unfriendly  is  the  character  of 
the  inflammation. 

Suppuration  not  only  takes  place  to  forward  the 
process  of  granulation,  when  that  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  external  injury,  but  it  also  is  established 
to  rid  the  body  of  foreign  matter  contained  both 
under  and  above  the  surface  ;  it  occurs  when  the 
severity  of  inflammation  prevents  the  adhesive  pro- 
cess from  being  effected ;  when  it  would  be  in- 
jurious, as  in  canals  and  hollow  organs  which  have 
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an  exit;  and  also  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
state  of  the  constitution,  as  in  small-pox. 

Suppuration  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an 
unfortunate  termination  of  inflammation,  and  so  it 
undoubtedly  is,  when  adhesion  can  be  procured  in 
most  instances,  and  when  resolution  more  particu- 
larly ;  but  in  some  it  is  preferable,  and  in  many 
cases  of  spontaneous  inflammation  it  hardly  should 
be  disturbed. 

Suppuration,  like  adhesion,  can  take  place  from 
any  known  tissue  or  structure,  though  much  more 
readily  in  some  than  in  others*;  but  in  cases  of 
limited  abscesses  formed  spontaneously,  it  is  usual 
to  find  the  pus  secreted  from  a  cyst,  and  surrounded 
by  adhesions,  which  prevent  it  from  spreading  |. 

Inflammation  seems  a  necessary  precursor  of 
suppuration,  but  the  formation  of  pus  is  hindered 
by  any  great  degree  ;  although  nothing  tends  more 
to  reduce  inflammation  than  its  occurrence. 

*  Bichat  states,  however,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  pus  produced  from  each. — Vol.  i.  p.  87- 

f  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  the  firm  tumefac- 
tion round  abscesses  in  walling  in  the  matter,  but  there  is  one 
case  which  illustrates  this  in  a  very  admirable  manner  as  it  seems 
to  me ;  namely,  when  a  bursa  suppurates  ;  for  then,  as  there 
is  a  natural  and  sufficient  barrier  in  the  cyst,  we  find  scarcely 
any  surrounding  adhesive  inflammation,  although  the  suppura- 
tive action  in  the  bursa  may  be  very  acute. 

When  a  cyst  is  formed,  and  the  sides  begin  to  secrete  pus, 
the  actions  in  the  surrounding  parts  subside. 


In  common 
abscesses. 
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The  suppurative  action  will  be  continued  until 
the  object  for  which  it  was  established  be  accom- 
plished, or  until  the  state  of  constitution  on  which 
it  depends  is  altered. 
wssel''by'^°"      When  the  pus,  after  it  is  formed,  is  contained 
confined  be-  beucath  thc  surface,  there  is  an  immediate  dispo- 

neath  the  sur.  '■ 

faceisgotrid  gj|.JQjj  pvoduccd  to  givo  it  exit  at  the  surface,  and 
to  prevent  its  spreading  either  towards  the  centre 
or  laterally :  to  understand  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  attend  to  the  following  circumstances : 

A  foreign  matter,  either  on  the  surface  or 
under  the  surface,  will  occasion  one  or  both  of 
these  effects ;  i.  e.,  it  will  either  excite  the  ab- 
sorbents to  remove  the  part,  or  it  will  excite 
the  nutrient  vessels  to  protect  it  further  by  the 
effusion  of  lymph,  and  that  process  will  be  esta- 
blished which  can  best  answer  the  purpose,  pro- 
vided it  be  attainable. 

Now  supposing  the  foreign  matter  is  beneath 
the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  pus,  the  most  useful 
purpose  to  be  effected  towards  the  centre  or  the 
sides  is  to  effuse  lymph,  which  is  generally  done ; 
and  the  most  useful  purpose  towards  the  surface  is 
to  remove  the  parts,  which  is  also  generally  done*. 


*  Mr.  Wilson  objects  to  the  explanation  by  the  effects  of 
pressure,  on  grounds  which  appear  to  me  to  be  insufficient,  if 
the  subject  is  viewed  in  the  light  now  suggested. 

"  No  one  now  doubts,"  hv  says,  "  but  that  the  absorbent 
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Perhaps  the  pressure  of  this  foreign  matter  on 
the  parts  may  sufficiently  explain  the  phenomena ; 
for  we  constantly  see,  that  parts  cannot  endure  a 
certain  degree  of  pressure  if  continued,  and  they 
are  either  protected  by  thickening  or  callus,  se- 
parated by  pus,  removed  by  ulceration,  or  killed 
by  mortification. 

And  what  makes  it  more  probable  that,  in  the 
case  of  pus,  it  is  the  pressure  which  acts,  is  this ; 
that  if  we,  disregarding  the  processes  of  nature, 
make  an  opening  at  the  upper  part,  it  will  not  pre- 
vent the  ulcerative  process  from  occurring  below 
also,  the  pressure  still  continuing. 

The  disposition,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 


vessels  remove  the  parts  between  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and 
the  external  surface  ;  but  we  know  not  how  they  are  excited  to 
do  this.  We  cannot  account  for  their  being  stimulated  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumors,  for  any  substance  situated  internally 
must  produce  an  equal  degree  of  pressure  all  round;  therefore, 
were  it  so,  an  equal  degree  of  absorption  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding parts  would  take  place  :  but  absorption  takes  place 
on  one  side  only  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  accounted  for  on  the 
mechanical  principle  of  pressure ;  it  seems  to  depend  upon 
some  general  law  of  the  constitution,  the  wisdom  of  which  we 
see  by  its  effects,  though  of  its  immediate  cause  we  remain 
ignorant." — P.  285. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  law  may  be  that  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  the  cause,  pressure  acting  in  apparently  opposite  ways 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  abscess  under  the  influence  of 
that  law. 


When  there 
is  want  of 
power: 
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confined  to  the  mere  parietes  of  the  abscess,  but  is 
by  sympathy  xjommunicated  to  the  surface,  and 
long  before  the  opening  has  been  effected,  we  can 
see  by  the  processes  going  on  in  a  particular  spot, 
when  that  will  happen. 

When  the  adhesive  process  is  sufficiently  esta- 
blished at  the  sides  and  towards  the  centre,  it  rarely 
fails  to  occur,  that  the  ulcerative  process  takes  place 
towards  the  surface  ;  but  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, perhaps  from  want  of  power,  or  deficiency  in 
sympathetic  action,  the  neighbouring  parts  do  not 
duly  set  up  the  adhesive  process,  then  the  matter 
makes  its  way  through  the  parts  which  least  resist, 
as  the  cellular  membrane ;  or  cause  ulceration 
towards  the  centre,  as  well  as  towards  the  sur- 
face, and  makes  a  passage  into  some  cavity  or 
canal. 

It  sometimes  happens  on  the  contrary,  that  from 

uiaiiers    are  ^  ,1        .  •  .-  .j  -ii 

particularly  cxccss  01  Sympathetic  action  the  adhesive  process 

irritating. 

takes  place  on  every  side*,  which  we  find  to  be 
the  case  in  those  cases  where  the  pus  is  particu- 
larly foul  and  irritating,  as  in  the  carbunculous, 
sloughy  abscesses ;  when  it  would  appear  that  na- 
ture makes  particular  exertions  to  wall  in  matters 
so  irritating  and  injurious.     Hence  it  is  that  we 

*  The  adhesive  disposition  generally  exists  towards  the 
surface  in  a  certain  degree,  as  is  proved  by  the  readiness  with 
which  incisions  heal,  when  made  prematurely,  into  an  abscess  ; 
but  after  a  time,  this  gives  way  to  the  ulcerative. 


When    tlie 
contained 
matters    are 
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have  the  thickened,  brawny  state  of  the  surface  in 
these  diseases,  preventing  the  egress,  of  the  matter, 
which  may,  perhaps,  also  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  powers  of  the  skin  preponderating  over  those 
of  the  cellular  membrane  when  set  upon  the  same 
work ;  in  the  end,  between  the  efforts  to  give  the 
matter  vent,  and  to  confine  it,  partial  ulcerations 
take  place  in  the  midst  of  great  thickening ;  and 
the  object  is  at  last,  though  imperfectly  accom- 
plished, provided  the  patient  lives. 

When  the  cyst  of  an  abscess  is  exposed,  there  is  Processes 

'^  when  the  ca- 

a  disposition  to  fill  up  the  chasm  by  granulations,  scelsis''"^^ 
as  in  all  other  cases,  provided  this  is  not  defeated  ^"^^  ' 
by  the  situation  of  the  opening  causing  matter  to 
pond  in  the  cavity,  or  the  state  of  the  constitution 
being  unfavourable  to  any  restorative  efforts, 

When  matter  does  pond,  there  will  be  no  dispo- 
sition to  heal  over  it,  however  far  the  track  may 
be  from  this  place  to  the  orifice,  and  however 
closely  we  may  keep  the  opposite  sides  in  contact 
by  pressure,  the  cavity  may  fill  up  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, but  a  canal  will  still  be  left*. 

*  I  had  a  case  a  short  time  since  which  illustrated  this  very 
well.  I  removed  a  woman's  breast,  and  soon  afterwards  she 
was  attacked  with  erysipelas  phlegmonodes,  which  produced 
abscesses  both  towards  the  sternum  and  scapula ;  the  former 
readily  filled  up — the  latter,  from  its  depending  situation,  did 
not ;  although  pressure  was  most  carefully  employed.  She 
had  suffered  much  pain  in  the  operation,  and  for  some  time 
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adSn'S      Resolution,  adhesion,  and  suppuration,  are  de- 
mar'^^frbe  sirablc  processes  or  terminations,  according  to  the 

injurious. 

purpose  to  be  effected :  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are,  in  other  cases,  of  injurious  consequence. 
Thus,  resolution  is  mischievous  if  we  wish  to  bring 
about  adhesion ;  adhesion  is  so  when  it  occurs 
where  it  ought  not,  as  between  the  iris  and  lens  ; 
suppuration  more  frequently,  as  it  is  the  reverse 
of  adhesion,  divides  parts  instead  of  uniting  them, 
but  also  it  often  has  its  peculiar  advantages. 


Ulceration  and  mortification,  although  essentially 


Ulceration 
and    mortifi- 

°houg"h  of-    destructive,  have  also  their  use ;  for  it  often  hap- 

tener    injuri- 
ous, are  pro-  pgjjg  f^^f^  ^  Dart  skould  bc  sacrificed  for  the  sake 

cesses   essen-  r  r 

^eii-b^ing^of  of  the  whole,  in  which  case  absorption  is,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  has  termed  it,  the  natural  surgeon,  and  he 
might  have  added  mortification. 

Thus,  when  parts  cannot  escape  from  pressure, 
they  must  be  removed  by  the  former,  or  be  ren- 
dered insensible  by  the  latter,  and  so  interposed  as 
a  barrier  between  the  cause  and  the  sound  parts. 
Ulceration  separates  or  removes  parts  that  are  in- 
jurious, and  makes  way  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
matters  from  the  body. 

refused  to  allow  me  to  make  an  opening,  dreading  the  knife  ; 
however,  at  last  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  delude  of 
matter  which  morning  and  evening  flowed  out  of  the  wound, 
after  which,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  track,  perhaps,  of 
from  three  to  four  inches,  between  the  original  wound  and  the 
opening,  had  adhered  firmly. 
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Ulceration,  as  a  consequence  of  injury,  generally 
tends  to  accomplish  some  useful  purpose.  When 
it  occurs,  or  is  maintained  by  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution that  is  much  diseased  in  common. 

When  ulceration  occurs  on  the  surface,  pus  is 
effused,  as  in  the  case  of  granulations,  to  protect 
it  from  the  air  ;  but,  while  the  ulcerative  action 
lasts,  this  pus  is  not  healthy.  When  below  the 
surface,  as  in  bone  or  cartilage,  it  often  happens 
that  pus  is  not  formed. 

Mortification  also  has  its  use;  for,  supposing  a 
part  is  so  injured  that  it  can  never  return  to  a 
healthy  state  and  action,  it  would  prove  a  perpetual 
source  of  irritation  to  the  body,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  existence,  but  the  economy  possesses  a 
power  of  killing  it,  and  then  the  ulcerative  process 
separates  it.  If  a  poison  be  applied,  a  slough  is 
formed,  as  in  some  cases  of  pressure,  to  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  injurious  cause 
and  other  parts,  and  thus  protect  them  from  its 
operation. 

The  danger  and  mischief  which  arise  from  these 
processes,  either  proceed  from  their  being  misap- 
plied (if  I  may  use  such  a  term),  or  from  their  ex- 
tending beyond  the  part. 

The  disposition  to  extend,  i.  e.,  when  the  sym- 
pathetic actions  excited  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
stop  the  progress  and  repair  the  mischief,  but 
the  contrary,  seems  chiefly  to  depend  upon   the 
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state  of  the  constitution,  though  it  is  much  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  the  structure 
of  the  part. 

Inflammation  occurs  from  certain  states  of  the 
general  system,  imitating  in  its  processes  those 
which  arise  from  external  causes.  In  some  in- 
stances a  useful  purpose  for  the  system  is  evidently 
answered,  although  at  the  expense  of  the  part ;  in 
other  cases  it  seems  to  be  an  unequivocal  evil,  but 
still  it  may  be  the  least  evil  of  two,  but  this  is  con- 
jectural. 

Whatever  has  been  said  in  ridicule  of  the  vis 
medicatrix,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  many, 
very  many,  of  the  actions  established  in  the  econo- 
my, are  efforts  made  by  the  constitution  to  remove 
or  prevent  the  consequences  of  injury  and  disease ; 
and  further,  that  all  medical  assistance  has  for  its 
legitimate  object  to  check  those  actions,  if  exces- 
sive ;  to  alter  the  disposition  which  renders  them 
so,  or  perverts  their  character ;  or  to  excite  them 
when  deficient,  or  altogether  wanting.  These 
simple  objects,  however,  are  to  be  obtained  by 
very  complicated  means. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  this  brief 
view  of  the  objects  which  nature  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself)  has  in  view  in  the  processes  of  in- 
flammation.—It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to 
enter  more  largely  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Hunter  s 
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work  is  studied  by  every  one,  and  in  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's and  Mr.  Wilson's  published  Lectures  are  most 
excellent  epitomes  of  that  knowledge  which  we 
owe  to  him,  and  of  that  which  has  since  been  added 
by  the  labours  of  subsequent  investigators  and 
themselves  ;  but,  although  this  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  common  processes  of  inflammation,  yet  the 
subject  of  mortification,  notwithstanding  the  great 
attention  it  has  always  excited,  has  been  by  no 
means  so  fully  elucidated  as  the  others ;  and  hence 
I  feel  myself  not  only  justified,  but  called  upon,  to 
contribute  my  humble  endeavours  in  this  depart- 
ment. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


ON    MORTIFICATION. 


lonsutf  "  MORTIFICATION  appears  to  be  a  peculiar 
alteration  induced  in  the  body,  in  which  the  fluids 
are  coagulated,  more  or  less  perfectly*  the  solids 
changed  in  their  texture,  and  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  completely  abolished  ;  in 
short,  a  part  so  circumstanced  is  dead :  but  this  is 
not  simple  death,  from  which  the  body,  or  a  part, 
may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  recovered;  but 
it  is  an  irreparable  destruction  of  the  organization 
and  powers. 

pre«"S°by  GangTcne  most  commonly  precedes  this  state, 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  does 
not  in  every  case.  But  gangrene  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  one  mode  of  inflammation,  and  many  authors 
have  denied  that  inflammation  is,  of  necessity,  a 
precursor  of  mortification.  One  only,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is,  and  with 
him  I  should  agree  in  believing  that  it  is  preceded 
in  general,  and  invariably  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  it. 

Stands  in  the     gut  whether  mortification  be  a  consequence  of 

same  relation  T. 

«on°a^B^^e-  inflammation  of  not,  it  may,  perhaps  with  reason. 
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be  considered  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  fa^uon.'Tnd 

.     ^  ..  II         •  !•  1  ulceration. 

inflammation  as  adhesion,  suppuration,  or  ulcera- 
tion :  they  may  all  be  preceded  by  a  high  degree, 
or  it  may  be  scarcely  sensible.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  they,  as  well  as  it,  mai/,  in  some 
cases,  be  original  actions,  and  that  parts  may 
adhere,  suppurate,  or  ulcerate,  without  increased 
heat,  swelling,  or  turgescence  of  vessels,  without 
those  symptoms  which  we  denominate  inflamma- 
tion. 

But,  whether  mortification  is  the  invariable 
product  of  inflammation  or  not,  is  by  no  means 
material  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  for  it  often 
ensues  so  speedily  on  the  application  of  the  cause, 
that  no  available  interval  intervenes,  before  its  oc- 
currence, for  the  treatment  thereof.     In  a  PTcat  in  most  cases 

'--'        it  is  import- 
number  of  instances,  however,  it  is  the  result  ofjeruaTtbe 

inflammation  as  much  as  any  of  the  other  modes  of  inflamma- 
tion of  some 

here  specified ;  sometimes  inevitably, — sometimes  ''•"^orotiier. 
it  may  be  avoided :  and  this  being  the  case,  the 
best  mode  of  considering  the  subject,  with  refer- 
ence to  practice,  is,  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  mor- 
tification is  immediately  consequent  on  the  cause; — 
in  what  it  is  the  product  of  inflammation;  and  when 
so,^ — in  what  cases  it  can,  or  cannot,  be  prevented; 
— BS\d,  if  it  can  be  prevented,  by  what  means, 
which  will  be  best  understood  by  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  inflammation  which  threatens  it,  or 
the  particular  causes  which  are  apt  to  induce  it. 
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^fltmma^'''      It  will  follow  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that 

tions  ditfer,  a  ,  j      •  i         i     j     i  x 

good  arrange- a   ffoocl   arrangement  is   absolutely  necessary  to 

mentofthem  a  o  j  j 

7ery  useful  asccrtaiu  those  distinctions  by  which  the  treatment 
must,  in  several  instances,  be  guided :  and  T  am 
not  advancing  too  much,  when  I  say,  that,  till  of 
late,  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  are  pe- 
culiarly confused  and  defective,  and  the  arrange- 
ments proposed,  in  many  instances,  founded  on 
erroneous  views  in  general  pathology.  This  does 
not  rest  on  my  bare  assertion,  but  is  supported  by 
authorities  which%ill  hardly  be  questioned. 

Dr.  Thompson  thus  expresses  himself  (p.  502) : 

fon'sSinTon  "  Thc  vaHOUS  modes  in  which  parts  die,  the 
diversity  of  causes  from  which  their  death  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  dissimilar,  or  even  opposite,  modes 
of  treatment  which  those  affections  in  different 
stages  and  in  different  circumstances  require,  render 
a  careful  investigation  and  accurate  arrangement 
of  the  subject  a  most  important  object  in  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery.  In  looking,  however,  into  the 
different  books  of  surgery  and  physic,  which  treat 
of  mortification,  you  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
the  subject  has  not  yet  received  that  attention 
which  its  importance  demands.  By  an  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  vague  terms,  and  a  careless  arrange- 
ment of  the  phenomena  of  mortification,  practical 
authors  have  scarcely  left  us  an  opportunity  to 
profit,  by  the  facts,  observations,  and  cases,  they 
have  put  upon  record." — 1813. 
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And  a  still  more  recent  (French)  author,  who 
wrote  the  article  "  Gangrene"  for  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  Medicaids,  published  in  1816,  gives  us 
the  following  statement : — 

"  Art  possesses  a  great  number  of  means  of  op-  M.Hebuardi. 
posing  gangrene  ;  the  difficulty  consists  in  making 
a  proper  selection.  The  precepts  which  the  an- 
cients have  transmitted  to  us,  have  relation  only  to 
gangrene  in  general ;  but  is  it  not  manifest  that  an 
affection  which  appears  under  forms  so  various, 
ought  to  demand  an  equvd  variet3rin  the  treatment, 
and  that  what  in  one  case  would  be  useful,  must 
necessarily  prove  injurious  in  another? — 316. 

"  Authors  who  have  written  since  (since  this 
was  proposed  as  a  prize-subject,  in  1769,  by  the 
Academy  of  Dijon),  have  thoroughly  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  directing  the  treatment  of  gangrene  ac- 
cording to  the  causes,  and  the  phenomena  which  it 
presents  ;  but  some  have  only  given  general  views 
on  the  subject,  and  others  have  confined  themselves 
to  the  description  of  some  species  :  it  is,  doubtless, 
to  fill  this  void  that  the  Society  of  Medicine  of 
Paris  proposed,  in  1807,  the  following  question : — 
'  Exposer  les  caracthres,  les  causes,  et  le  traitement, 
de  la  gangrene,  consider ee  dans  les  divers  si/stSmes 
qu'elle  peut  affecter.'  The  article,  which  I  have 
inserted  here,  is  extracted  from  the  memoir  which 
I  presented  to  that  society,  and  on  which  it  was 
pleased  to  confer  the  prize  for  1809." — Hebuard, 
in  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicales. 
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Now  it  remains^to  be  seen  whether  the  avowed 

defects  in  this  department  of  knowledge  have  been 

completely  remedied  at  the  present  day.     In  the 

ihrvT.fw^s  at  Appendix  No,  III.,  I  have  given  a  view  of  the 

present  enter- 
tained,       various  arrangements  proposed  by  modern  authors : 

from  these  we  may  collect  that  the  differences  of 
the  following  kinds  have  been  recognised,  and  that 
their  particular  modes  of  treatment  have  been  sepa- 
rately specified,  i.  e.,  mortification  from  external 
violence,  including  contusion,  laceration,  and 
puncture,  to  whi»h  may  also  be  added  pressure. 
Those  from  chemical  causes, — whether  they  are 
irritating  or  deleterious  matters  applied  to  the 
skin, — inserted  into  a  wound,^ — or  injected  into  the 
cellular  membrane  ;  or  whether  they  arise  from  an 
excess  of  temperature.  Those  from  causes  affect- 
ing the  organs  of  circulation.  From  distention. 
From  deleterious  matters  taken  into  the  stomach, 
or  imbibed  through  the  lungs. 
a""ar\*^be  Lastly,  we  have  mortification  treated  of  as  the 
tit'cient.  Ye&\At  of  inflammation,  and  here  I  tiiink  there  is 
still  a  failure  in  our  present  systems,  which,  whether 
we  look  abroad  or  at  home,  practically  divide  it 
into  two  or  three  species. 

"  For  the  sake  of  order,''  says  Dr.  Thompson, 
"  I  shall  divide  the  observations  I  have  to  make 
on  the  cure  of  mortification  ;  \st.,  into  those  which 
relate  to  the  tre?itment  of  acute  mortification,  and 
2ndli/.  into  those  v/hich  relate  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  mortification,  commencing  without  fever. 
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or  attended  with  fever  of  a  typhoid  type.  It  un- 
fortunately happens,"  he  adds,  "  that  in  mortifica- 
tion, as  in  many  other  diseases,  there  are  cases  of 
a  mixed  nature,  in  the  conduct  of  which  very  de- 
cided modes  of  practice  will  be  found  to  be  as  un- 
certain in  their  principles  as  they  may  be  doubtful 
in  their  effects." — p.  558. 

And  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  in  the  last  edition  of  that 
most  valuable  work,  his  Surgical  Dictionary,  thus 
expresses  himself:  — 

"  In  the  treatment,  the  surgeon  will  always  have 
one  thing  for  immediate  consideration,  viz.,  whe- 
ther the  case  before  him  is  one  of  acute  mortifica- 
tion, attended  with  inflammatory  fever;  or  whether 
it  is  a  chronic  mortification,  beginning  without 
fever,  or  attended  with  fever  of  a  typhoid  nature  ? 
By  making  up  his  mind  upon  this  point,  the  prac- 
titioner will  establish  a  useful  general  principle  for 
his  guidance,  especially  in  the  commencement  of 
the  treatment." — p.  735. 

Most  other  writers,  French  and  English,  but 
particularly  the  former,  consider  mortification  as 
proceeding  either  from  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, or  from  the  malignity  of  the  cause*,  but 
make  no  further  division.     It  is  not  my  wish  to 


*  Mr.  Burn,  and  other  English  writers  who  divide  inflam- 
mation into  the  strong  and  weak,  consider  the  latter  as  particu- 
larly prone  to  mortification.- 
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make  any  cavil  about  the  terms,  but  there  are  manij 
species  of  inflammation  which  are  either  aipt  to  ter- 
minate in  mortification,  or  inemtabli/  do  so,  from 
pecuUarity  of  constitution,  (as  examples  of  the 
former,  I  may  mention  various  forms  of  erysipelas ; 
of  the  latter,  carbuncle,  Src)  and  I  should  think  it 
productive  of  no  good  consequence  to  presuppose 
the  question,  by  ascribing  the  disposition  either  to 
malignity  or  debility,  in  any  instance ;  but  that  it 
is  of  importance  to  recognise  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  various  inflamma- 
tions w^hich  lead  to  mortification.  An  illustration 
can  add  nothing  to  proof,  but  it  may  serve  to 
render  an  author's  meaning  more  intelligible,  and, 
perhaps,  from  the  analogy,  convincing.  I  should 
say,  then,  that  as  many  kinds  of  fever  terminate  in 
the  typhoid  state,  so  many  inflammations  end  in 
gangrene;  and  that  it  would  be  as  erroneous  to 
treat  these  inflammations  merely  with  reference 
to  this  threatened  termination,  as  it  would  those 
fevers. 

The  consequence  of  thus  dividing  the  species  of 
inflammation  into  two  or  three  kinds  only,  has 
been,  that  what  one  author  ascribes  to  violence  of 
inflammation,  another  attributes  to  malignity  ;  and 
what  one  will  explain  on  the  supposition  of  a  ma- 
lignity, another  imputes  to  debility ;  and  thus,  on 
the  assumption  of  principles  which  are  undeniable 
only  in  a  part  of  the  cases  which  occur,  we  are 
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left  with  uncertain  or  contradictory  directions  with 
respect  to  the  remainder. 

The  principle,  then,  appears  to  be,  to  observe  ^'""e^^p^^'j,- 
and  consider  well  the  peculiarities  of  the  inflamma-  reef  the  fn- 

,.■.„,.  ,  ,       quiry  into  the 

tion  which  will  end  m  gangrene,  or  threaten  to  do  "atme  of 

*-'        '-'  mortification 

SO ;  and,  as  in  many  cases  it  will  admit  of  a  more 
favourable  termination,  this  must  be  sought  for. — 
we  must  ascertain  whether  it  admits  of  resolution, 
as  in  erysipelas  ;  whether  it  may  be  rather  induced 
to  subside  in  suppuration,  as  from  external  injury ; 
whether  ulceration  is  the  prominent  feature,  as  in 
phagedaena,  or  hospital  gangrene,  which  will  influ- 
ence a  material  difference  in  our  applications ;  or 
whether  mortification  must  be  the  inevitable  result 
or  principal  character,  as  in  carbuncle  or  gangrena 
senilis.  We  have  to  consider  what  measures  are 
likely  to  conduct  it  to  the  most  favourable  termi- 
nation, and  what  are  best  calculated  to  prevent  its 
extension,  for  which  purpose  it  is  useful  to  inquire 
whether  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  action 
and  power  ;  much  action,  without  power ;  or  little 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  which  circumstances 
are  very  liable  to  be  affected,  or  entirely  governed, 
by  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

I  may  further  observe  that,  with  respect  to  dis-  iJ'^^^^^^l^ 
eases,  there  are  two  modes  of  handling  them ;  one  i,rinvestr^ 

gating     their 

consists  m  explaining  their  general  principles,  and  ffYe^'gP,'^''- 
the  general  principles  of  treatment  adapted  to  them ;  neraiiyoftht 

plan  of  cure; 

the  other  of  considering  each  kind  specifically,  and  ^Lidering''^ 
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fndi'viduaiiy,'  ^hat  mode  of  treatment  which  may  be  best  suited  to 
priate  treat-  it.     Doubtlcss  the  difficultv  and  the  importance  of 

nient.  •'  ^ 

the  former  is  greatest ;  and,  when  that  is  once  ac- 
compHshed,  nothing  remains  but  attentive  obser- 
vation to  ascertain  the  differences  of  the  various 
species ;  upon  what  these  differences  depend,  and 
what  conduct  is  most  advantageous  in  them.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  when  the  first  and  most 
arduous  branch  has  been  completed,  to  the  per- 
fection of  practical  knowledge  it  is  still  requisite, 
mo'e^"ha'^5  that  thc  kttcr  should  be  also.  Now  it  does  appear 
tended  to  In  to  Mc,  that  wlth  rcfercnce  to  the  present  subiect, 

the  works  on  i  j 

an^d'Sfi"  the  first  mode  has  been  adopted  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  latter  *.  One  author  will  include  all 
he  has  to  say  under  the  head  of  acute  or  chronic 
gangrene,  and  their  treatment ;  another,  under  the 
head  of  remedies,  such  as  blood-letting,  cold,  heat, 
or  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  generally,  and  so  on.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  object  to  this  proceed- 
ing, but  to  advance  the  opinion,  that  the  work  is 
left  imperfect,  unless,  after  the  general  scheme  has 
been  made  out,  the  particular  parts  are  distin- 
guished. If,  therefore,  I  were  to  attempt  to  write 
on  this  subject,  it  would  be  with  the  design  of 
treating  individually  of  mortification  as  produced 

*  Le  defaiit  d'e  trop  geiieraliser  a,  peut-ctre  plus  nui  a  la 
science,  q^ue  celui  de  ne  voir  chaque  phenomcne  qu'isolemcnti 
— Bic/icut,  vol,  i.  p»  41. 
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by  the  application  of  certain  causes,  or  as  the  result 
of  certain  inflammations;  and  in  the  present  sketch 
it  will  be  my  object  to  do  so  as  far  as  I  well  can. 

With  respect  to  the  fever  which  attends  gan-  The  fever  at- 

"■  tending  these 

grene  or  mortification,  I  must  be  permitted  to  ex-  H'^^  iJ^^gj. 
press  my  doubts,  whether  a  division  into  three,  or  Aammator^"" 

bilious,  or 

at  most,  four  kinds,  will  suffice  ;  as  also  whether  it  typhoid. 
is  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  considering  the 
subject,  to   set  out  with  the  belief  that  they  are 
either  inflammatory,  bilious,  or  typhoid. 

When  the  state  of  gangrene  is  fully  established, 
the  character  of  the  constitutional  affiection  will  be 
nearly  the  same,  however  different  the  cause  may 
be ;  but  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  fever  wiU  vary  as 
the  inflammation. 

If  we  strictly  adhere  to  the  meaning  which  has 
been  attached  to  inflammatory  fever;  i.  e.,  if  we 
consider  it  as  analogous  w^ith  sthenic  fever,  or  s^no- 
cha,  it  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  found  to  exist,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  from  external  injury,  and  prior  to 
the  occurrence  of  mortification. 

Neither  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  fever 
which  accompanies  the  inflammation  leading  to 
mortification  often  accords  with  typhus.  When 
gangrene  becomes  predominant,  the  constitutional 
affection  certainly  approaches  very  nearly  to  it, 
though,  even  then,  there  is  a  difference ;  that  state 
is  marked  with  extreme  asthenia,  but  still  it  is 
peculiar ;  the  very  appearance  of  a  man  sinking 
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under  gangrene  differs  from  that  of  one  dying  of 

typhus. 
itis probable      There  are  more  cases  which  would  deserve  the 
ciesofinflam-  namc  of  MUous  than  any  other  ;  but,  although  dis- 

mation  is  at-  ^ 

a  p^e^cliiTa*  ordcr  of  the   digestive  organs  is  a  predominant 

modification  .  .  •  -i  ,\  i-i 

of  fever,  symptom,  yet  we  must  not  consider  the  constitu- 
tional affection  as  the  same.  It  is  not  the  same  in 
erysipelas,  hospital-gangrene,  or  paronychia  gravis, 
though  neither  are  purely  inflammatory  or  typhoid. 
The  pyrexia  which  attends  every  species  of  inflam- 
mation is  probably  more  or  less  sui  generis,  inas- 
much as  the  disease  with  which  it  is  connected  is 
sui  generis.  The  fever  which  attends  phlegmon  is 
not  the  same  as  that  which  is  met  with  in  erysipe- 
las, nor  that  the  same  which  attends  carbuncle; 
the  fever  which  attends  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  bronchiae  is  not  the  same  as  that  we 
meet  with  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  intestines,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  eye,  or  the 
serous  covering  of  the  lungs ;  that  which  attends 
compound  fractures  is  not  the  same  as  that  we 
meet  with  in  burns  ;  neither  is  the  fever  which 
attends  one  species  of  inflammation  leading  to  mor- 
tification the  same  which  accompanies  another. 
This  fact  would  be  of  no  consequence,  if  it  were 
not  connected  with  treatment ;  but  say,  that  bilious 
symptoms  appeared  in  a  case  of  carbuncle,  and  in 
a  case  of  erysipelas,  would  it  be  wise  to  administer 
the  same  constitutional  remedies  in  both  ?    Should 
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we  do  well  to  give  large  quantities  of  tartrite  of  an- 
timony in  the  former,  or  administer  cordials  and 
support  without  reserve  in  the  latter  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  the  typhoid  character  is  more  compounded 
with  the  bilious  in  the  case  of  carbuncle,  and  that 
this  leads  to  the  difference  in  treatment.  Be  it  so  ; 
but  let  the  difference  be  recognised — green  is  com- 
pounded of  yellow  and  blue,  but  it  is  neither  yel- 
low nor  blue.  It  is  difficult  to  disturb  ideas  once 
established,  and  to  multiply  fevers  by  the  number 
of  different  inflammations  would  probably  never  be 
tolerated  ;  but  let  us  get  rid  of  the  term  fever,  and 
state  the  fact  in  plain  words,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
admitted  that  the  constitutional  sympathy  varies  as 
the  local  affection. 

When  the  system  is  completely  mastered  by  the  when  the 

•'  L  J  J  system  IS  maa- 

influence  of  gangrene,   it  probably  matters  little  InnueuZ  of^ 

gangrene    or 

what  the  cause  of  that  gangrene  has  been ;  but  as  Jjjf "f^^f 'j"' 
long  as  there  is  re-action,  it  is  of  considerable  con-  °^e  whTt- 
sequence  to  distmguish  as  beiore  stated,  whether  g^ai  inflam- 

J-  <^  mation     or 


mation    or 
cause 


that  re-action  is  connected  with  any  considerable  may'^have 
degree  of  power  or  not,  and  with  what  peculiarity 
of  disposition.  In  the  first  place,  the  object  is  to 
learn  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  inflamma- 
tion leading  to  gangrene;  and  secondly,  what 
the  state  may  be  when  gangrene  or  sphacelus 
have  occurred. 


When  the  affection  which  leads  to  it  is  acute  in  importan* 

difference 

its  character,  a  quantity  of  fluids  is  contained  and  ^ut%S 
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fused't  the  effused  in  the  part,  and  it  is  denominated  moist ; 
extrication  of  while  ui  thoso  cascs  which  are  more  slow,  it  is 

air. 

comparatively  dry.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  solids  in  the 
two  states;  acute  or  rapid  mortifications  are  not, 
however,  necessarily  humid,  as  the  slough  from 
the  application  of  kali  purum  proves,  and  the  con- 
verse also  is  true  in  some  cases  of  sphacelus  seni- 
lis, ^c. 
Dr.Kirkiaud      It  is  vory  certain  that  humid  gangrenes,  which 

distinguislied 

lOTs^gan^'renc  '^^^   ^Iso  frequently  emphysematous,  are  wont  to 

as  a  paiticu-  i  ..>  .-i  n  -t. 

lar  liind.  sprcad  with  a  great  degree  or  rapidity ;  some 
authors  have  attributed  this  to  the  influence  of  the 
air  extricated,  and  Dr.  Kirkland  has  described  em- 
physematous gangrene  as  distinct  from  the  others, 
and  some  have  imputed  this  disposition  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  juices 
which  are  effused.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it 
should  seem  that  the  author  alluded  to  has  mistaken 
an  effect  for  a  cause  ;  yet  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nise the  fact,  that  gangrene,  wiien  accompanied 
with  emphysema,  has  a  remarkable  disposition  to 
spread. 

No  doubt  the  presence  of  fluids  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction  has  a  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the 
■IsaTrounding  parts*,  at  the  same  time  depressing 


*  Mr.   Burn  states  "  that  if  putrid  matter  be  applied  to  a 
wound,   that  wound  never  heals  without  sloughing." — vol.  i. 

p.     460. 
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their  powers  and  exciting  them  to  actions  these 
depressed  powers  are  not  equal  to  ;  this  will  greatly 
increase  the  influence  of  sphacelus,  and  augment  its 
tendency  to  spread.  As  Mr.  Burn  observes,  the  in- 
terstitial fluids  of  parts  possess  less  life  than  the 
solids,  and  are  sooner  *  precipitated'  to  the  state  of 
death  by  what  he  terms  the  *  action  of  descent,' 
and  consfjquently  the  larger  the  quantity  of  fluid ; 
^.  e.,  the  greater  the  swelling,  the  more  rapidly  will 
it  be  likely  to  spread,  thus  accounting  for  the  re- 
markable progress  where  emphysema  attends,  which 
is  a  result  of  the  same  cause. 

But  it  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  these  cases  Jbiy'Tron^g 

,,,-,.  .    .  .  'Till  1       disposition  to 

this  disposition  may,  in  a  considerable  desrree,  be  spread  may 

r  J  O  '  l,g   ascribed 

attributed  to  the  original  character  of  the  inflam-  {Ite'o^iginai 
mation  which  is  orreatly  disposed  to  spread,  and  a  the  inaam- 

^  *^  ^  ^  mation,  part- 

phenomenon  not  uncommon  further  illustrates  the  jfuend'^of'"' 
fact,  namely,  that  spots  of  gangrene  shall  appear  cenrmatters." 
in  several  places  at  once.  Now,  these  being  in- 
sulated, cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  propagation  of 
the  affection  from  either  of  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned above,  but  is  a  consequence  of  the  original 
disposition. 

There  is  another  subject  of  inquiry  of  consider-  iiie  impres. 

ll'j  1-1  '11         1  1  !•»       *'°"  on  the 

able  interest,  which  will  also  tend  to  throw  light  constitution 

'-'         is    by   no 

upon  this  point ;  namely,  upon  what  principle  it  can  ^oXna'Je°io 

f  I'lji  1  ••  71  I        the  size  of  the 

be  explained  that  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  ^'ough,  but 

seems  to  de- 

neighbouring  parts,    suffers    such   a   singular  im- s^ituftiTand 

■»■>  -111  -T        1  1        part.cnlarna- 

pression.     By  many  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  fre. 
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absorption  of  a  deleterious  principle,  but  this  opi- 
nion is  sufficiently  refuted,  as  Mr.  Burn  argues,  by 
the  fact,  that  the  impression  is  in  no  degree  com- 
mensurate with  the  size  of  the  slough,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  quantity  of  putrid  matter,  as  the 
effects  produced  by  a  small  slough  of  intestine  or 
cornea  will  exemplify. 

But  it  may  be  further  observed  with  respect  to 
the  sympathy  both  constitutional  and  local;  and 
the  fact,  although  it  does  not  oppose  Mr.  Burn's 
opinion,  renders  further  explanation  necessary,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
slough,  when  situated  in  the  same  'part;   thus  a 
slough  from  pressure,  a  slough  from  burn,  or  a 
slough  from  erysipelas,  in  the  same  situation,  will 
produce  a  very  different  effect  upon  the  constitution 
and  neighbouring  parts;  it  is  therefore  probable, 
that  it  is  from  the  inflammation  surrounding  the 
slough,  that  such  influence  is  communicated.     If 
this  inflammation  is  merely  calculated  to  throw  off 
the  slough,  little  disturbance  will  be  produced,  if 
the  powers  are  adequate,  as  generally  happens  in 
the  first  two  cases ;  whereas,  if  the  slough  exists 
in  the  midst  of  an  inflammation  whose  disposition 
is   already  unfriendly,  then   it  will  tend  to    aug- 
ment this,   and  the  constitution,  as  it  were,  con- 
scious of  its  danger,  and  overpowered  by  it,  will 
yield  to  its   influence,   as  in  the  latter  case  and 
many  others. 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  should  conceive,  that  the 
singular  impression  communicated  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  inflammation  which 
surrounds  the  slough  ;  yet  that  the  putrid,  offensive 
and  irritating  fluids  contained  in  the  slough  are 
eminently  calculated  to  give  this  new  force  and 
•energy. 

The  point  now  discussed  is  not  merely  specu-  T'»ese  points 

^  •/        t^  are  not  mere- 

lative.  The  practice  of  the  older  surgeons  was  ifve?for'the 
founded  upon  the  doctrines  which  they  held  upon  surgeons  was 
the   state  of  the   parts  in  mortification,   and   we  ^^^n  uiTopf- 

,  •     .         -,  •    J  •  nions     enter- 

cannot  properly  appreciate  its  propriety  or  im-  tained  re 

propriety  in  various  instances,  without  bearing  in^'^'^'^- 

mind  the  objects  they  had  in  view. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  nerves  were  stupefied  pSce'c'""'^ 

and  their  powers  depressed  by  the  violence  of  in- more  particu- 
larly con- 
jury,  or  the  depressing  nature  of  the  cause,  or  ex-  ''f'^^f^d. 

tinguished  by  its  malignity ;  that  the  play  of  the 
vessels  was  lessened  or  destroyed  by  their  being 
injured  or  stupefied,  or  compressed ;  that  the  fluids 
were  rendered  stagnant  by  strangulation  produced 
by  the  irritation  of  nervous  or  tendinous  parts, 
which,  if  it  affected  the  veins,  prevented  the  blood 
from  returning,  and  occasioned  much  swelling  and 
moist  gangrene;  if  the  arteries,  no  swelling,  but 
dry  gangrene  was  the  consequence,  from  the  en- 
gorgement, strangulation,  or  stupefaction ;  some- 
times the  fatty  juices — sometimes  the  blood  became 
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Stagnant  in  the  part,  and  when  these  became  putrid, 
they  exasperated  the  state  they  produced. 

They  direct  that  the  strangulation,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, is  to  be  set  free  by  incisions;  the  fatty 
juices,  when  fixed,  to  be  melted  by  relaxant  dis- 
solvents ; — when  the  blood  is  stagnant,  the  vessels 
are  to  be  excited  into  play  again  by  stimulants : — 
when  a  part  is  stupefied,  it  demands  cordials ; — , 
when  infiltrations  of  natural  or  unnatural  juices 
take  place,  they  may  excite  strangulation,  and  re- 
quire scarifications.  If  the  part  putrefies,  the 
juices  are  to  be  let  out  by  the  same  means,  and  it 
is  to  be  embalmed  through  the  cuts  with  essential 
oils,  spirits,  or  aromatic  powders ;  or  it  is  to  be 
dried  by  actual  cautery,  strong  acids,  or  boiling 
oil ;  or  even  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction  is  to  be 
anticipated  by  pouring  in  boiling  oil  as  in  gun-shot 
wounds,  or  burning  up  the  skin  as  in  carbuncle. 
We  are  not  to  make  an  incision  in  carbuncle,  boil, 
or  abscess  in  perinaeo  or  near  the  anus,  because  it 
is  better  to  let  the  slough  soak  in  pus,  and  because 
the  }!us  will  increase  itself,  and  discharge  the 
slough  ;  but  in  some  other  cases,  we  are  to  let  out 
the  putrid  pus,  as  good  matter  will  not  form  till 
this  is  evacuated. 

Gangrene,  according  to  these  doctrines,  may  be 
produced  spontaneously  by  the  maligniti/  of  the 
cause  which  extinguishes  the  life  of  the  parts,  and 
which  is  to  be  met  with  cordials  and  fortifiants. 
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but  is  not  to  be  prevented  from  depositing  itself; 
or  by  its  caustic  acfimoni/,  which  burns  up  the  part 
hke  lapis  infernalis  ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the 
mere  heat  of  the  part  is  sufficient  to  burn  it  in  a 
similar  way,  and  therefore  it  is  also  doubted  if 
ever  gangrene  is  produced  from  the  violence  of 
inflammation  simply. 

Such  are  the  leading  doctrines,  and  such  the 
practice  of  M.  Quesnai,  an  author  of  most  repute 
among  the  older  surgeons  upon  this  subject,  and 
perhaps  the  view  he  has  given,  pretty  correctly 
contains  the  opinions  of  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote,  arranged  and  explained  with  ability  that 
command  our  respect ;  but  it  is  with  some  surprise 
that  I  have  seen  him  quoted  with  so  much  com- 
mendation by  late  authorities  every  way  entitled  to 
our  deference*.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the 
system  of  this  school  of  hot  irons  and  boiling  oil 
to  assume  the  cause,  and  adapt  the  treatment  to  its 
supposed  nature ; — where  we  are  so  much  in  the 
dark,  it  is  probably  wiser  rather  to  infer  the  nature 
of  the  disease  from  the  effects  of  treatment. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  are  capable  are^capJbiio^ 
of  influencing  in  a  very  great  degree  the  disposition  o"  Tceierat- 

in^  the  pro- 

of  inflammation  to  terminate  in  mortification :  what-  s^«'^  "^ '«°'"- 

'  tincation, 

ever  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  that  in-  merafed!""' 

*  There  is  much  valuable  matter  undoubtedly  in  M.  Ques- 
nai's  work,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  contusions. 
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flammation,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  most 
of  these  are  of  themselves  capable  of  inducing  the 
state  of  mortification.  When  they  do  so,  they  de- 
serve separate  consideration ;  but  in  every  case  of 
inflammation  v^^hich  occurs,  v^^here  there  may  be 
any  reason  to  fear  this  termination,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  their  operation  vi^ill  much 
tend  to  influence  its  production,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  avoided  by  attention,  or  counter- 
acted perhaps  by  proper  means.  They  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 

a.  The  powers  of  the  part  in  which  inflammation 
occurs  being  naturally  weak,  as  in  fibrous  mem- 
branes, or  in  the  scrotum,  S^^c. 

*  b.  The  remote  supply  of  blood  or  nervous 
energy,  as  in  the  lower  extremities, 

*  c.  Obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  de- 
pending position,  pressure,  or  actual  ligature. 

*  d.  Obstruction  to  the  supply  of  blood  from 
pressure  or  ligature,  rarely  from  the  former  except 
in  aneurysms. 

e.  The  circulating  powers  being  impaired  from 
disease  in  the  heart  or  vessels. 

*  /.  The  powers  of  the  constitution  being 
enfeebled  from  age,  the  influence  of  habits,  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  or  actual  disease 
as  fever. 

*  g..  An  impoverished  or  diseased  state  of  the 
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blood,  from  poor  living,  foul  air,  improper  food, 
scurvy,  ^c. 

h.  The  organization  of  the  part  being  much 
impaired  by  external  injury. 

*  i.  The  nervous  power  of  the  part  being  im- 
paired by  poisons,  ^c. 

*  k.  The  actions  of  the  part  being  unduly  ex- 
cited by  any  excessive  irritation,  particularly  when 
its  powers  are  weakened. 

*  /.  The  powers  of  the  part  unduly  lessened 
by  the  unseasonable  application  of  depressing 
remedies. 

*  m.  The  part  being  either  subjected  to  pressure 
from  some  foreign  cause,  or  produced  by  the 
tension  of  skin,  or  aponeurosis,  ^c,  in  consequence 
of  the  swelling. 

*  n.  The  excessive  violence  of  inflammatory 
action. 

0.  A  peculiar  disposition  in  the  constitution. 

Of  these  many  may  either  be  avoided,  dimi- 
nished, or  counteracted,  and  such  are  marked  in 
the  margin  *,  and  with  respect  to  the  remainder 
we  are  not  without  means  of  limiting  or  checking 
their  influence. 

The  excessive  violence  of  inflammatory  action 
has  been  stated  as  a  cause,  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  the  action  of  some  of 
the  above  causes.  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
inflammcition  being  excessive. 
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Under  the  heads  c,  k,  I,  and  m,  will  fall  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  remedial  means ;  and  upon  the 
proper  regulation  of  temperature,  applications, 
medicine,  diet,  and  depletion,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
efforts  will  depend. 
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PART    SECOND. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

1  SHALL  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  general  principles  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  various  leading  divisions  of  inflam- 
matory diseases,  and  on  the  particular  nature  of 
some  of  the  individual  species.  They  may  first  be 
divided  into  those  which  are  produced  by  external 
causes ;  and  secondly,  those  which  arise  from  a 
disordered  state  of  the  constitution  itself. 

Those  which  arise  from  external  causes  may  be 
referred  to  two  heads, — mechanical  or  chemical 
injury  ; — and  first  of  those 
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CHAP.  I. 


FROM    MECHANICAL    INJURY. 


Its  natural        INFLAMMATION  from  mechanical  injury  is 

disposition  IS  o       •/ 

IbatTplcdiry!  far  from  being  one  and  the  same  in  all  cases  ;  but, 
like  other  inflammations,  diiFers  in  kind  as  well  as 
degree,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  (the 
injury),  the  part,  and  the  constitution. 

Beyond  doubt  its  invariable  object  is  to  repair 
the  harm  that  may  have  been  inflicted,  although 
the  endeavour  often  fails  of  success ;  it  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  natural  process,  but 
it  does  not  always  follow  that  it  should  be  a  healthy 
one.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  differs  from 
spontaneous  inflammation,  for  that  of  necessity 
implies  disease,  while  this  may  occur  in  perfect 
health.  It  differs  also  in  another  important  respect; 
namely,  that  it  always  has  a  disposition  to  a  speedy 
termination;  i.  e.,  adhesion,  suppuration,  or  slough; 
it  also  has  universally  a  disposition  to  recovery. 
It  is  no  objection  to  this  statement  that  its  termi- 
nation is  often  prolonged  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
matters,  or  its  object  frustrated  by  excessive  vio- 
lence. 

And  it  is  of     When  the  constitution  is  sound,  and  the  iniury 

the  best  kinil.  J       J 

not  excessively  severe,  the  inflammation  is  of  the 
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best  kind,  and  generally  succeeds  in  re-establishing 
the  integrity  of  the  part  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  or 
the  formation  of  granulations.  There  is  probably 
no  inflammation  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
attempt  to  effuse  organizable  lymph ;  but  in  these, 
that  process  is  invariably  present  to  a  great 
degree*.  ^ 

When  the  process  of  adhesion  takes  place  with-  no  sympa- 

^  thetic  fever 

out  any  interruption,  and  perfect  tranquillity  is  ob-  of'^^dheXu* 
served,  there  is  scarcely  any  sympathetic  affection  iTnintemipV 
of  the  constitution ;  when,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case,  fever  attends,  varying  in  kind  and  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  part  and  of  the 
constitution  itself. 

I  do  not  here  propose  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tion as  otherwise  than  sound,  but  supposing  it  to 
be  so ;  important  differences  will  arise  from  the 
nature  or  situation  of  the  tissue  or  organ  concerned, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  injury. 


*  When  swelling  comes  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  much 
rapidity,  after  an  injury,  as  often  happens  in  a  limb  seriously 
hurt,  that  swelling  proceeds  from  the  effusion  of  serous  fluids, 
and  is  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  action,  differing  in  nature 
however,  from  the  action  going  on  in  the  part  actually  injured, 
and  of  itself  would  subside ;  but  should  the  suppurative  or 
gangrenous  disposition  extend  to  parts  so  circumstanced,  they 
will  have  little  power  of  resisting  the  one  or  the  other. 
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Nature  of  the  Organ  concerned. 

The  principal  difference  depends  upon  its  being 
an  organ  of  vital  or  primary  importance,  or  one  of 
secondary  consequence  ;  it  will  be  better,  however, 
to  reserve  for  a  futuie  part  the  remarks  on  the  first. 

The  secondary  are  the  common  integuments, 
muscles  and  fascia,  tendons,  ligaments,  bones,  and 
some  external  mucous  membranes,  besides  vessels 
and  nerves. 

Integuments  or  Muscles. — An  injury  of  these 
will  be,  cceteris  paribus,  attended  with  healthy  in- 
flammation and  vigorous  action ;  its  tendency  to 
union  or  reparation  by  granulation,  rarely  to  mor- 
tification, excepting  in  cases  of  extreme  severity, 
or  in  unsound  constitutions  ;  they  have  great 
powers  of  repair. 

Tendons  or  Ligaments  possess  few  vessels,  and 
little  nervous  connexion ;  their  dense  structure  will 
with  difficulty  admit  of  an  increase  of  vascularity, 
and  is  the  cause  of  an  unfriendly  pressure  being 
exerted  when  there  is,  and  from  both  these  causes, 
inflammation,  when  it  occurs  in  them,  is  prone  to 
mortification  under  external  injury  with  wound, 
unless  that  is  a  simple  division,  in  which  case  they 
readily  unite ;  but  although  they  are  incapable  of 
bearing  severity  of  inflammation  from  this  cause, 
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it  is  remarkable  that  in  gout,  rheumatism,  or  con- 
tusions, they  will. 

Bones. — There  is  seldom  a  breach  of  continuity 
in  bones,  without  great  violence  has  been  inflicted; 
but,  if  the  injury  is  not  connected  with  a  wound  of 
the  surface,  reparation  is,  after  a  time,  effected. 
If  it  is,  a  portion  often  perishes  ;  for  the  same  re- 
marks which  apply  to  fibrous  membranes,  do  so 
here,  with  this  difference,  that  of  the  two,  bones 
are  much  more  highly  organized  ;  their  dense  and 
unyielding  structure,  however,  renders  the  pro- 
cesses of  inflammation  in  them  very  tardy,  and 
with  circumstances  of  exposure  unfavourable ;  when.  Necrosis   h 

^  rarely  the  re- 

however,  there  is  no  external  wound,  they  rarely  '"icn'^  ^h°7e 

...  r-    r-  1  1^1  1  •  fi         has  been  sini- 

perish  in  case  oi  fracture,  although  necrosis  often  pie  fracture. 
occurs  from  blow,  where  there  is  no  fracture. 

The  remarkable  difference  which  occurs  from 
the  addition  of  a  wound,  deserves  every  attention  ; 
its  cause  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently explained. 

Why  should  the  addition  of  a  trifling  wound,  to 
an  injury  of  great  severity,  cause  such  a  difference 
in  the  symptoms  ?  It  has  been  attributed  to  the 
admission  of  air  ;  but  to  what  extent  is  the  air  ad- 
mitted?— Not  beyond  the  mere  surface*;  it  is  not 

*  It  is  said  that  the  union  does  not  take  place,  as  in  simple 
fracture,  because,  fron]  the  exposure,  the   first  bond  of  union, 
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here,  as  in  a  case  of  abscess,  where  a  cavity  is 
emptied  of  fluid,  and  air  may  find  access  if  the 
sides  are  not  compressed.  But  if  air  does  come  in 
contact  with  parts,  it  does  not  prevent  ready 
union.  How  many  wounds  unite  after  being  long 
exposed,  nay,  after  a  part  has  been  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  been  surrounded  with  air  ? 
Air  does  not  prevent  the  wounds  of  brute 
animals  from  healing.  Still  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomena must  be  ascribed  ultimately  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air,  though  indirectly :  the  facts 
are  the  same,  but  they  admit  of  a  different  ex- 
planation. 
The  peculiar      ^g  ^  coutused  wouikI  of  thc  skin  will  seldom 

consequences 

which     arise  i         i     -i  i\         •  ,i  1     <  • 

in  ccnpouud  hcal  by  adhesion,   the  granulating  process  is  ne- 

fiacture  may 

t'o%heTa''en- ^^^^^^7'  ^^^  for  tliis,  suppuratlon.     Now,  in  the 


sion     of    the 


ruTpuMting'"  case  of  compound  fracture,  this  forms  a  part  of  the 

process  from 

^{|e  wound  in  general  surface  of  the  wound,  and  the  suppurative 
action  having:  commenced  in  it,  is  communicated 


"■n 


throughout,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  as  is  evinced  by  the  difference,  when  ad- 
hesion in  the  skin  can  be  procured. 

t.  e.,  coagulable  lymph,  is  removed  or  destroyed  before  it  can 
become  vascular.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  case ;  but  why  is  it 
so  ?  We  may  with  reason  suppose  that  such  parts  of  this 
lymph  as  the  air  has  touched  will  perish  ;  but  in  many  in- 
stances the  proportion  so  circumstanced  is  very  trivial  ;  and 
pretty  surely  if  we  can  prevent  the  skm  from  suppuration,  the 
uniting  process  does  not  fail  beneath  it. 
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When  bone  forms  part  of  a  lacerated  wound,  i"<*,.'"  "'^ 
the  consequences  are  much  more  severe  than  m  of  a  suppu 

rating  wunnd 

other  cases;  because,  in  the  \st.  place,  there  is  con-  "^   ":"<='' 

'  '  I  '  bone  forms  a 

siderable  disposition  in  it  to  perish  under  the  high  ^"'' 
inflammation  which  ensues,  arising  from  its  structure. 
2«d. — This  disposition  having  commenced  in  a 
part,  is,  like  any  other  disposition,  capable  of 
being  extended  to,  or  influencing,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  wound,  and  adds  to  the  tendency,  already 
existing  in  its  sides,  to  sloughing  and  unhealthy 
suppuration.  3rd — The  profuse  suppuration  which 
occurs,  prevents,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
restorative  process  of  depositing  matter  to  form 
new  bone.  ^th. — Because  this  matter  tends  to 
prevent  that  contact  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  which 
is  calculated  to  excite  this  process,  btli. — Be- 
cause all  processes  performed  in  and  by  bone  are 
slow ;  and,  when  any  portion  is  exposed  without 
periosteum,  a  very  considerable  interval,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  elapses  before 
granulations  are  formed,  and,  until  they  are  so,  the 
object  nature  has  in  view  is  not  accomplished*. 

*  The  following  case  shewed  very  beautifully  the  processes 
which  occur  in  a  wounded  and  exposed  bone. — A  girl,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  received  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  from  a 
fall  off"  a  wall ;  a  projecting  portion  of  bone  was  sawn  off,  and 
she  was  sent  about  twenty-four  miles,  into  our  hospital.  The 
wound  had  been  dilatetl,  and  was  ample ;  a  portion  of  the 
tibia,  denuded  of  periosteum,  was  exposed  to  view,  of  its  natu- 


treatment. 
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6tlL — Because  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  all  motion^ 
and  every  movement  under  such  circumstances  is  a 
fresh  injury.  And,  7th. — Because  the  repair  being 
so  difficult,  the  sympathetic  fever  is  high  in  pro- 
portion, and  tends  itself  still  further  to  aggravate 
the  mischief*. 
Piincipiea  of  Thc  priuciplcs  of  treatment  seem  to  be,— 1*^. 
to  procure  adhesion  of  the  external  wound  if  pos- 
sible, for  which  purpose  any  thing  like  tight  strap- 
ping (which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  often  employed) 
must  be  injurious  in  a  wound  of  this  nature.  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper  recommends,  as  the  best  applica- 
tion, a  bit  of  lint  wetted  with  the  blood ;  and,  2nd. 
to  procure  reparation  of  the  bone,  always  effected 
readily  enough,  if  suppuration  be  prevented  by  the 
success  of  the  former  intention  ;  but,  if  not,  perfect 
quietude  is  of  all  things  the  most  essential.  For 
this  reason,  I  have,  for  some  time,  been  in  the 

ral  colour.  By  degrees,  a  slight  tinge  of  pinkish  red  was  visible, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  had  the  appearance  of  being 
injected.  At  the  expiration  of  about  three  weeks,  and  not  till 
then,  a  granulation  burst  forth  near  its  centre,  and  very  speedily 
it  was  covered  with  others ;  and  they  united  with  those 
which  were  situated  at  its  sides,  produced  from  thc  soft  parts. 
When  this  object  was  effected,  the  secretion  of  pus  considerably 
diminished  :  no  portion  of  bone  was  at  any  time  thrown  off 
from  this  part ;  but  I  suppose  thc  absorbents  may  have  removed 
that  which  had  been  actually  exposed. 

*  In  Mr.  Hennen's  Observations  on  Military  Surgery,   there 
are  some  excellent  observations  on  wounds  of  bones. 
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habit  of  laying  the  Hmb  in  that  position  in  which  fj^^^"^"' 
the  wound  may  be  dressed  without  displacing  the  ^^"'^'^'^''• 
apparatus,  whatever  that  may  be ;  and  have  gene- 
rally abandoned  the  use  of  bandages ;  for  these  re- 
quire the  spHnts  to  be  moved,  even  when  separate 
heads  are  employed.  In  the  position  on  the  side, 
this  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  when  the  patient 
is  on  his  back,  which  perhaps  will  be  found  the 
preferable  posture  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ' 
splints  cannot  be  moved  without  disturbing  the 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  inflicting  a  new  injury. 
There  is  no  purpose  of  steadying  the  limb  which 
may  not  be  equally  well  accomplished  by  good 
pads,  splints,  and  fillets,  and  I  am  entitled  to  say 
that  since  I  have  adopted  this  mode  of  treatment, 
I  have  found  the  management  of  these  cases  less 
painful  to  the  patient,  less  troublesome  to  myself, 
and  far  more  successful. 

It  has  been  observed  by  many  surgeons,  and  I  f^S^'s'"' 
believe  is  a  fact,  that  where  the  external  wound  is  t*er*'"vhen  '^'' 

there   is   an 

large  the  case  often  does  better  than  where  it  is  extensive  ex- 

O  teniiil  wound 

small,  provided  that  small  wound  does  not  unite  by  cases.'"\u?y? 
adhesion.  For  this,  many  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
\st.  The  greater  loss  of  blood  at  the  time,  in  many 
instances.  2d.  The  freer  exit  for  blood  and  other 
matters  effused  both  at  the  time  and  subsequently. 
3d.  The  relief  which  is  obtained  from  the  suppura- 
tion of  a  large  external  wound.  4fth.  This  process 
being  effected  more  speedily ;  for  the  difference  in 
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this  respect  is  in  s^me  measure  the  same,  asi  be- 
tween the  formation  of  an  abscess  from  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  suppuration  of  an  open  lacerated 
wound ;  and  5thli/,  Such  a  wound  obviates  the 
tension  which  perhaps  is  more  mischievous  than 
any  thing.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that 
81,  practice  founded  upon  this  fact  is  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  but  it  seems  to  be  defensible  in  every 
point  of  view  where  there  is  no  hope  of  adhesion. 
The  additional  pain  inflicted  at  the  moment  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  arises  from  the 
high  iniiammation,  and  the  openings  we  are  subse- 
quently obliged  to  make  to  evacuate  matter,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  risk  to  life  and  limb.  I 
have  never  yet  made  incisions  for  the  express  pur- 
pose now  mentioned,  but  where  they  have  been  for 
other  reasons,  as  for  instance,  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  a  bone,  I  have  never  seen  cause  to 
regret  it. 

The  Nature  of  the  Injury. 

The  kind  of  inflammation  consequent  on  exter- 
nal violence  is  not  only  modified  by  the  nature  of 
the  part  and  the  state  of  the  system,  but  varies 
materially  from  the  modes  in  which  it  is  inflicted, 
and  they  may  be;  distinguished  into  three  ;  namely, 
incision,  contusion,  and  laceration. 

iNcisioN.-^The  parts  are  divided  in  such  a  way, 
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that  lib  disorganization  of  the  vessels  occurs,  and 
they  arfe  ready  at  once  to  execute  those  processes 
by  which  union  is  effected*  ;  and  so  little  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
sympathetic  action.  If  the  disposition  to  adhesion 
is  frustrated,  still  the  parts  have  their  perfect 
pfowers,  the  granulations  and  pus  which  are  formed 
are  healthy,  and  the  termination  favourable,  unless 
it  is  complicated  with  the  wound  of  some  large 
vessel,  cavity,  or  viscus. 

Contusion. — A  contusion  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  separation  of  parts,  although  this  generally 
e'xists  in  some  portion  of  the  injury;  the  integu- 
ments at  all  events  are  left  undivided.  The  pro- 
cesses of  repair  consist  in  the  absorption  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  effused  blood,  in  the  re-union 
of  the  parts  if  separated,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  to  due  power  and  healthy  action. 

As  there  is  no  necessity  for,  there  is  in  general 
no  disposition  to,  suppuration,  and  these  processes 
are  generally  carried  on  uninterruptedly  and  with 
success ;  but  should  the  skin  subsequently  give  waiy, 

*  It  appears  to  me,  that  of  late  from  the  fact  having  been 
ascertained,  that  the  effused  blood  is  susceptible  of  organization, 
the  attention  has  been  too  much  withdrawn  from  the  sides  of 
the  wound ;  the  blood  effused  in  a  lacerated  or  incised  wound 
is  the  same,  but  the  processes  very  different. 

1  2 
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either  from  ulceration  or  mortification,  we  shall 
have  a  lacerated  wound  with  all  its  consequences. 
.  In  the  more  violent  cases  the  substance  of  the 
parts  is  broken  down,  the  nerves  lose  their  energy, 
and  the  vessels  their  power  ;  and  so  circumstanced 
they  allow,  as  M.  Quesnai  says,  of  the  fluids 
being  easily  extravasated  and  forced  into  the  part 
from  the  neighbouring  arteries,  and  from  the  en- 
gorgement so  produced,  much  of  the  mischief  arises. 
Fluids  so  situated,  he  adds  with  reason,  soon  be- 
come acrimonious,  and  in  proportion  irritating  and 
injurious  to  the  vital  powers. 

Very  opposite  remedies  are  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  contusions ;  such  as  lotions,  cold  and 
hot,  sedative  and  stimulant,  liniments,  and  fomen- 
tations. The  propriety  of  the  one  or  the  other 
will  be  determined  by  circumstances.  I  believe 
any  general  rule  on  this  point  will  be  sometimes 
inapplicable,  but  considerable  advantage  may  be 
Three  stages  dcrlvcd  from  considcriug  the  contusion  as  passing 

which    re-  .  ini-ii 

quire  atten-  throLigh  thrcc  staffcs,  m  each  of  which  the  remedies 

tion  HI  adapt-  "  o       ' 

["AZnfeZ  used  should  differ. 

In  the  \st.     Parts  are  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  tone  by  the  blow. 

2d.   To  this  succeeds  inflammation  to  repair 
the  mischief. 

3d.    To  the  inflammatory  stage,  a  state  of 
atony. 
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These  stages  are  recognised,  at  all  events  the 
\st  and  2(1,  in  contusions  of  the  brain ;  it  is  singu- 
lar they  should  not  in  other  cases. 

In  the  first  the  object  is  to  restore  the  part  as 
much  as  possible  to  due  power  and  vigour,  and 
hence  the  use  of  applications  containing  spirit  in 
various  forms  ;  of  opodeldoc,  ^c,  as  soon  as  the 
blow  has  been  received. 

In  the  second,  if  the  inflammation  runs  very 
high,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  leeches  exten- 
sively and  sedative  lotions.  The  latter  are  in 
some  cases  doubtful  remedies,  and  should  generally 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  alkohol ;  but  the  leeches 
are  so  beneficial,  that  it  is  often  worth  while  to 
apply  a  weak  saturnine  lotion  with  or  without  spirit, 
or  cold  water,   on  their  account;    but  if  circum- .^"^f'^t'^ases 

leeches   and 

stances  do  not  make  them  necessary,  and  no  orifice  tTo^ifs'7.Ki'  in 

r     II   •       1   •      1  1  1  •  r      1   •  ^  ii-       ^^'latj   mild 

or  this  kmd,  or  other  abrasion,  lorbids,  the  lotio  stimulating 

and  astrin- 

muriat.  ammon.,  considerably  more  diluted  than  areVbe  p"e- 
that  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopceia ;  and  if  there  is 
much  want  of  power,  applied  warm  by  means  of 
soft  flannel,  I  have  found  the  most  useful  remedy ; 
but  is  injurious  when  the  skin  is  broken,  or  actively 
iiiflamed,  as  well  as  the  liq.  ammon.  acetat.,  S^c. 
The  feelings  of  the  patient  will  often  determine  the 
important  point,  whether  the  application  is  to  be 
used  cold  or  warm,  or  if  cold,  when  to  be  changed 
for  warm.  When  there  is  much  activity  of  inflam- 
mation, cold  will  be  thei^iost  grateful  and  the  most 


feired. 
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serviceable ;   it  will  check  the  increased  actiori, 
while  the  remedies  with  which  it  is  combined  give 
the  tone  to  the  parts  they  want.     I  speak  from  my 
own  observation,  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  some  eminent  surgeons,  particularly  M.  Asselini ; 
for  he  applies  to  the  treatment  of  contusions  that 
energetic  use  of  sedative  practice  which,  though 
necessary  in  severe  lacerations,  I  cannot  conceive 
to  be  so  in  contusions ;  but  while  I  believe  the 
sedative  plan  is  carried  too  far  by  some,  on  the 
other  hand  the  employment  of  leeches,  and  applica- 
tions of  this  kind,  seems  to  be  too  generally  con- 
demned by  others*. 
The  state  of      Somc  advautaoje  will  be  derived  from  attending 
Fegardedr^  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  skin ;  in  some  con- 
sations  of     tuslons  that  is  more  injured  than  the  parts  beneath, 

blood.  •*  ^ 

and  in  such,  especial  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  use  either  strong  stimulants  or  sedatives,  or 
astringents;  and  the  same  observation  will  apply 
where  the  skin  is  extensively  separated  by  large 
ecchymosis.  But  when  the  principal  mischief  has 
accrued  to  the  parts  underneath,  then  I  believe 
the  practice  recommended  above  will  be  found 
beneficial. 

If  matter  should  form  beneath  the  skin,  what 
conduct  is  most  fitting  to  be  pursued  ?     I  do  not 

*  I  should  say  that  this  is  too  much  the  case  in  the  practice 
recommended  by  Dr.  Hennen  in  an  article  of  high  value  on 
this  subject. —  Obs.  on  Mil.  Sur^^ 
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^ippreheiid  that  after  this  unequivocally  appears  to 
be  the  case,  any  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 
delaying  the  opening  which  would  soon  take  place, 
and  probably  by  sloughing.  Some  authors  con- 
demn large  openings  in  these  cases  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  mischief  which  commonly  fol- 
lows the  exposure  of  such  cavities  is  not  the  neces- 
sary result  of  any  opening  in  the  state  they  are  in, 
and  would  happen  whether  they  are  made  large  or 
small.  It  is  worth  while  probably  to  try  whether 
by  a  small  aperture  and  gentle  pressure,  we  can 
succeed  in  emptying  and  uniting  such  a  cavity 
without  inducing  general  inflammation  of  its  sides ; 
but  if  this  occurs,  and  the  formation  of  fetid  pus  is 
the  consequence,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
a  free  opening  is  absolutely  required. 

In  cases  of  ecchymosis,  if  it  should  be  desirable 
to  make  an  opening,  (and  this,  without  suppuration 
occurs,  is  rarely  the  case),  that  should  undoubtedly 
be  small,  and  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  that  the 
sides  of  the  cavity  may  previously  recover  their 
povt'ers.  Generally  a  blush  of  inflammation  forms 
on  the  surface  where  nature  is  preparing  to  expel 
extravasated  blood. 

The  tliirA  stage  follows  the  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation,  and  then  the  parts  are  left  doubly 
weakened  by  the  first  injury  and  the  increased 
actions  which  followed ;  if  those  actions  are  kept 
within   due  bounds,   there  is  scarcely   any   third 
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stage  ;  but  if  they  have  been  vitvlent,  a  languid 
state  of  the  parts,  with  cedema  of  the  integuments, 
succeeds,  in  which  warm  fomentations  and  stimu- 
lating liniments  are  of  the  most  essential  service. 
The  appearance  of  discoloration  on  the  surface  is 
often  an  indication  of  this  stage. 

Lacerated  or  Contused  Wounds. — Whether 
the  force  has  torn  the  parts  by  impression  from 
without  or  from  within,  the  injury  is  of  the  same 
nature,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  contusion  with 
a  breach  of  surface. 

Suppuration  being  in  general  the  consequence 
of  this  breach  will,  as  before  explained,  extend 
through  the  whole  of  the  wounded  parts,  and  re- 
paration be  effected  by  the  granulating  process. 

Three  stages.  ^^  thls  iujury,  as  iu  contusions,  there  are  three 
stages,  of  which  the  last  may  here  be  disregarded, 
but  it  is  not  equally  unimportant  to  make  no  dis- 
crimination between  the  first  and  second ;  for  I 
cannot  conceive  it  is  right  to  apply  sedatives  to 
a  part,  whose  tone  is  destroyed,  before  re-action 
commences. 

In  the  second,  the  object  is  to  moderate  the 
actions  which  must  take  place,  to  their  due  degree; 
and  here  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  important 
fact,  that  these  parts  have  greatly  lost  their  natural 
powers. 

from  the  pro'      Thc  grcat  source  of  danger  is,  from  the  occur- 
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rence  of  mortification;  but  this,  when  it  exists,  does  ''Ability  of 

^  mortification. 

not  in  all  cases  produce  the  same  prejudicial  effects. 

When  it  occurs  as  the  immediate  consequence,  ?"n»y.'^'= '»" 

!■  '  immediate 

as  from  a  musket-shot,  the  part  dies  with   such '"°"'i"'=""- 
rapidity,  that  there  is  little  or  no  struggle  to  pre- 
vent it,  either  in  the  neighbouring  parts  or  general 
system ;  it  dies,  as  from  caustic. 

But  when  it  succeeds  to  the  high  inflammation,  o/inAamml- 

tion  produced 

which  is  often  set  up  to  repair  an  mjury  so  severe 
and  so  unfavourably  circumstanced,  it  often  spreads 
to  the  neighbouring  parts,  which,  though  not  in- 
jured, have  participated  in  the  inflammation,  or 
even  to  those  beyond,  which  yield  to  the  influence 
of  the  malady. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  lacerations  f^\^^^^'^ 
will  depend  much  less  upon  their  extent  than  upon  j'o'ints  are 

concerned. 

the  nature  of  the  parts  concerned ;  for,  when  soft 
parts  merely  are  injured,  the  powers  of  nature  can 
readily  repair  the  injury :  but,  when  bones,  still 
more  when  joints,  are  involved,  the  processes 
which  take  place  are  defeated  under  circumstances 
of  exposure  by  an  extei-nal  wound ;  the  necessity 
and  the  difficulty  of  repair  are  rendered  greater  in 
proportion  ;  and  hence  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms in  the  first  place,  and  their  long  continuance 
in  the  second*. 

*  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  Hen- 
nen  state  that  although  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  in  the 
thigh  generally  do  well,  yet,  if  the  bone  be  fractured,  upon  an 
average  two-thirds  of  the  cases  not  amputated  die. 
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^"f„*fl"mma^  ^^  ^^^  treatment  of  lacerated  wounds,  leeches, 
cold  applications,  poultices,  fomentations,  spirituous 
lotions,  ^c,  have  been  recommended.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  one  or  the  other  will  depend  upon 
the  object  we  have  in  view. 

Leeches  and  cold  applications  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  reducing  the  inflammatory  actions  which 
exceed  due  bounds :  the  former  may  be  applied  to 
the  immediate  seat  of  the  injury ;  the  latter  are 
used  with  more  advantage  at  a  distance  from  it ; 
and  they  check  the  excessive  circulation  as  effectu- 
ally when  liberally  employed  about  a  limb  above 
the  injury,  as  to  the  part  itself.  In  the  trunk  they 
are  less  applicable. 

To  the  part  itself  I  believe  a  tepid  and  soft 
bread-and-water  poultice  is  the  best  application  ; 
inasmuch,  as  its  temperature  neither  acts  as  a 
stimulant  nor  a  sedative,  either  of  which  impres- 
sions are  liable  to  prove  injurious  to  a  part  whose 
powers  are  much  reduced  ;  from  the  softness  of  its 
texture  it  is  easier  than  any  thing  else ;  and,  more- 
pyer,  it  disposes  the  wound  to  suppuration,  which 
is  the  natural  and  best  termination,  and  which,  if 
it  occurs,  lessens,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
the  tendency  to  mortification. 

The  cold  lotion,  applied  to  the  limb  above,  may 
often,  but  not  always,  be  advantageously  medicated 
with  alkohol,  and  also  with  lead,  however  contra- 
dictory such  means  appear.  The  time  for  fomenta- 
tions is  when  suppuration  commences. 
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At  the  expiration  of  five  days  or  a  week,  if  the 
case  goes  on  favourably,  the  inflammation  and 
sympathetic  fever  will  subside,  and  the  processes 
of  suppuration,  and  the  separation  of  sloughs,  com- 
mence. In  this  state,  warm  fomentations  and 
poultices,  light  nourishing  diet,  and  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  are  the  only  measures 
requisite*. 

But  if  at  the  time  we  miffht  expect  these  re- when  moni- 

^  fication      en- 

storative  processes  to  take  place,  mortification  has  '^^^'t  J^*l^; 

-,  1     .  T  •  i     1  .         •        influenced  by 

occurred,  and  is  spreadmg,  it  becomes  us  to  in-  attention  to 

two     points, 

quire  what  plan  we  should  pursue ;    and  in  this  Jl^adin " " 

1    t_  1  '    a  'Jl  'J.  1      from  the  vioi 

inquiry  we  must  be  chieily  guided,  as  it  appears  to  lence  of  in- 
flammation, 

me,  by  the  observation  of  this  difference,  i.  e.,  either  °'  ^r°™  /** 

'J  7  ,       •»       -li*-.  own  impetus. 

that  the  mortification  is  still  spreading,  as  the  result 
of  excessive  re-action,  or,  on  the  contrary,  from  its 
own  impetus,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  In  the 
former  case,  the  heat  and  tension  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sphacelated  part,  and  the  force  of  the 
general  circulation  will  be  sufficiently  manifest, 
and  the  anti-phlogistic  plan  the  best  tp  be  pursued^ 
to  the  degree  that  may  seepi  beneficial :  an4  her^ 
much  scope  must,  inevitably,  be  lefjt  fop  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  surgeon.  |n  some  pf  these  casei?, 
an  addition  of  spirit  to  the  lotions  is  highly 
useful,  but  in  many  it  certainly  proves  injurjpHs, 
Where  there  is  much  irritability,  small   doses  of 

*  Qutjjrie,  p.  5J. 
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opium  in  saline  neutrals  will  ofteri  be  of  service, 
due  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  bowels. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  which  we  should  expebt 
benefit  from  bark  ;  nevertheless,  if  a  perseverance 
in  anti-phlogistic  measures  seems  not  to  answer, — 
if  the  local  application  of  stimuli,  cautiously  used, 
does  not  appear  of  service,  we  are  justified  in  trying 
it ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  experi- 
ment, at  the  same  time  it  is  not  an  experiment  of 
equal  hazard  with  a  copious  blood-letting,  or  a  full 
dose  of  opium,  for  these  produce  consequences 
which,  if  injurious,  it  is  often  beyond  our  power  to 
control  or  recall. 

The  second  case  is,  when  the  mortification  is 
spreading  with  a  rapidity  which  bids  defiance  to 
the  former  practice,  and  speedily  depresses  both 
the  powers  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  of  the 
system,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  put  all  lowering 
plans  out  of  the  question.  It  is  this  kind  which 
Dr.  Kirkland  has  described  as  the  emphysematous 
gangrene,  and  it  must  be  met  with  prompt  and 
decided  measures,  if  at  all.  Amputation,  when  a 
limb  is  concerned,  is  often  justifiable ;  but,  should 
it  not  be  resorted  to,  the  adjacent  parts  must,  if 
possible,  be  "  fortified"  against  the  evil,  and 
stimulants,  opium,  and  bark,  be  exhibited  inter- 
nally. 

Opium,  as  has  been  stated,  may  be  given  before 
bark  is  to  be  tried,  to  lessen  irritability ;  it  may. 
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for  the  same  purpose,  be  combined  with  bark,  and 
in  any  case  where  there  is  much  pain,  it  may  be 
exhibited  at  night,  in  full  doses,  and  often  with 
advantage. 

If  the  situation  of  the  disease  is  in  a  limb,  it  is 
useful  so  to  place  it,  as  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
venous  blood  which  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  this 
state,  and  which  is  most  powerfully  destructive  of 
the  vital  powers. 

Pressure,  and  tension  which  is  one  mode  of 
pressure  and,  perhaps,  the  most  injurious,  must  be 
carefully  avoided. 

External  pressure  excites  increased  actions  of  Effects  of 

*■  pressure  and 

the  vascular  system  to  overcome  the  obstruction  it  *^"''**"* 
produces,  and  if  it  exceed  certain  limits,  it  also 
occasions  a  disposition  to  remove  the  parts  by  the 
processes  of  ulceration  or  mortification,  from  the 
former — it  augments  the  inflammation,  from  the 
latter — it  gives  the  inflammation  a  tendency  to  an 
unfriendly  termination*. 

Tension  is  a  mode  of  pressure  occasioned  by 
causes  acting  from  within,  and  will  be  infallibly 
produced  where  there  is  much  swelling  beneath 
skin,  or  beneath  aponeurosis,  and  the  effect  is  pre- 

*  Moderate  pressure,  we  know,  is  often  salutary  ;  it  sup- 
ports parts  which  are  relaxed  and  weakened,  and,  by  this 
effect  on  the  blood  vessels,  tends  to  assist  the  circulation  :  it 
also  excites  an  increase  of  vascular  action,  and  so  far  is 
beneficial. 
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disely  the  same  for  the  parts  pressed,  as  in  the 
former  case,  #hile  the  parts  actuallj?^^  stretched  are 
themselves  undergoing  a  process,  not  less  injurious. 
When  mortification  has  become  predominant, 
whatever  may  haive  been  the  cause,  the  only  en- 
deavour must  be  to  support  the  powers,  with  dis- 
cretion proportioning  the  assistance  to  the  neces- 
sity. 
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CHAP.  II. 

INFLAMMATIONS    FROM    CHEMICAL    CAUSES. 

THESE  may  be  subdivided  under  two  heads:— 
1st,  Those  from  the  effects  of  temperature ;  2nd, 
From  poisons, — animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral. 

These  agents  differ  materially,  in  their  mode  of 
action,  from  mechanical  injuries ;  they  impress  a 
peculiar  disposition  in  every  instance  on  the  parts 
they  affect. 

Section  I. — Inflammation  from  Excess  in 
Temperature. 

If  heat  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  it 
causes  the  vessels  to  be  distended  ;  it  also  occa- 
sions a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  often  amounting  to 
pain,  sometimes  intense. 

Within  a  certain  point,  the  derangement  which  ^^^t  ^X 
occurs  from  its  application,  is  only  temporary :  whic^hTnTue! 
beyond  this,  inflammation  takes  place ;  and,  if  it  be 
very  severe,  immediate  disorganization,  from  the 
vital  powers  of  the  part  being  unable  to  prevent 
the  coagulation  of  the  fluids  (which  but  for  this 
cause  would  always  happen  at  160),  or  the  con- 
traction or  crispation  of  the  vessels,  which  those 
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conversant  with  the  injection  of  bodies  for  anato- 
mical purposes  know,  begins  to  occur  at  about  120. 
When  disorganization  is  induced,  it  may  de- 
stroy the  life  of  the  part  irrevocably  and  at  once, 
or  it  may  (as  happens  from  other  injuries)  inflict 
such  violence  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
economy  to  restore  it,  but  it  does  not  die  without 
a  struggle,  more  or  less, — longer  or  shorter  ;  or  it 
may  exist  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  capable  of 
recovery  under  good  management ;  or,  lastly, 
there  may  be  no  disorganization  at  all,  and  the  part 
inflames  from  this,  as  from  other  injuries  (and  not 
improbably  as  explained  in  another  part  of  this 
work). 

Whether  the  part  returns  to  its  natural  state  or 
not,  for  a  time  it  remains  red,  and  a  painful  sen- 
sation of  heat  continues,  although  the  heat  itself  is 
withdrawn,  and  it  is  very  different  from  that  which 
is  perceived  when  the  skin  is  rendered  red  and 
turgid  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  a  perpetuation 
of  the  sensation  of  the  hot  body  very  analogous  to 
what  is  observed  in  other  cases  ;  as  for  instance, 
when  the  taste  of  any  particular  substance  is  re- 
tained in  the  mouth,  or  a  predomhiant  colour 
appears  after  the  eye  is  closed. 
How  ^^does  If  the  part  is  immediately  plunged  into  cold 
IhTsf'cMes?  water,  this  pain  is  relieved:  if  again  taken  out,  or 

and  how  do  i  i  •  •       ■ 

heat  and  sti-  jt  exposcd  to  hcat,  it  returns  or  is  increased  :  are, 

mull?  i  ' 

then,  the  nerves  rendered  more  sensible  to  this 
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impression  ?    does   the   immersion   in    cold  check 
actions  on  which  the  pain  depends. 

If  the  part  be  exposed  to  cold  sufficiently  long, 
it  is  found  that  the  restorative  actions  have  taken 
place  without  any,  or  with  very  little,  pain ;  and 
that  it  l^as  returned  to  a  healthy  state  in  many  in- 
stances :  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
nearly  the  same  phenomena  will  occur  under  an 
opposite  plan,  ^.  e.,  under  warmth  and  stimuli. 
May  we  suppose  that  in  the  first  case  the  actions 
are  moderated  and  kept  within  due  bounds  ;  and 
in  the  second,  that  they  are  better  conducted 
to  their  termination  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

In  burns,  cold  has  an  injurious  effect ;  but  in 
burns  there  is  a  great  degree  of  disorganization,  and 
whenever  the  powers  are  impaired  by  this  cause, 
whether  the  vessels  are  bruised  by  violence  or 
scorched  by  tire,  they  are  not  likely  to  act  healthily 
or  vigorously  ;  but  in  scalds  there  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  such  want  of  power ;  for  if,  as 
I  conceive,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  a 
part,  may  in  some  measure  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  actions  it  is  performing,  this  in  scalds  is 
great,  and  as  these  rarely  terminate  in  sphacelus, 
we 'may  also  conclude  that  there  is  no  want  of 
power. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  the  information  afforded  Ieler*"™ry 
by  the  thermometer  is  very  delusive  with  respect  to  "f  the  p.o- 
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anTniarhra't.  tliis  Hiatter  ;  it  will  not  at  all  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  heat  a  part  is  giving  off,  or  capable  of  giving 
off;  for  the  thermometrical  temperature  of  two 
parts  shall  be  the  same,  the  one  being  inflamed  and 
the  other  near  the  centre  of  the  circulation  ;<  but 
the  quantity  of  fluid  which  the  first  will  evaporate 
shall  be  two,  three,  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  inflammation 
in  scalds,  it  is  certain,  that  this  is  not  the  only  kind 
in  which  both  heat  and  stimuli  on  the  one  hand, 
and  cold  and  sedatives  on  the  other,  are  of  service, 
(though  not  in  an  equal  degree) ;  thus  vinum  opii, 
and  steam,  or  saturnine  lotion,  will  benefit  the  same 
inflammation  of  the  eye  :  plunging  a  whitlow  in  hot 
water  or  in  alcaline  ley  are  remedies,  and  some- 
times good  ones ;  so  are  ice,  or  goulard.  M.  Du- 
puytren  blisters  an  erythema, — we  apply  a  cool- 
ing lotion. 

That  these  opposite  remedies  do  good  is  matter 
of  fact, — that  they  act  upon  opposite  principles  we 
must  infer  from  what  we  know  of  their  usual  effects 
on  the  healthy  body ;  but  what  these  are,  remains 
yet  to  be  explained. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theory,  the  practice  in  in- 
juries from  heat  is  now  pretty  well  settled. 
Treatment.        lu  scalds,  thc  efficient  use  of  cold  will  generally 
prevent  or  check  the  formation  of  vesications,  but 
a  more  sedulous  appHcation  is  required  than  is 
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generally  complied  with ;  if  ever  turpentine  is  to 
be  preferred  in  these  cases,  it  is  from  this  reason, 
or  others  forbidding  the  use  of  cold. 

If  vesications  form,  it  is  best  to  prick  them,  and 
a  continuance  of  cold  will  generally  prevent  further 
mischief;  but  if  suppuration  should  occur  beneath 
any  of  the  blisters,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  spread  along 
the  whole  injured  surface,  and  a  frightful-looking 
sore  is  formed ;  but  as  this  is  only  superficial,  no 
permanent  ill  consequence  will  follow,  and  if  it  is 
guarded  from  irritation  will  generally  heal  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Sores  which  result  from  injuries  from  change  of 
temperature  are  excessively  susceptible  of  harm 
from  even  a  slight  exposure  to  cold,  and  also  from 
the  contact  of  air.  When  the  legs  are  the  seat, 
a  horizontal  posture  is  particularly  necessary  from 
the  beginning,  and  should  not  be  varied  from  for  a 
moment,  until  all  danger  of  vesications,  forming  is 
past. 

During  the  first  stage  of  burns,  (which  may 
possibly  correspond  with  the  first  stage  of  contu- 
sions), stimulant  applications  are  certainly  the  best. 

When  either  from  the  extent  or  the  situation  of 
the  injury,  or  any  other  cause,  neither  cold  nor 
stimuli  are  admissible ;  the  qL  lini  cum  aquacalcis 
constitutes  a  very  excellent  application. 

Opium  and  cordials  are  often  required  in  the 
first  stage  of  injuries  of  this  nature. 
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When  much  febrile  re-action  prevails,  the  injury 
is  very  great,  and  the  patient  robust,  bleeding  may 
be  employed  w^ith  much  advantage.  Opium  may 
be  used  where  there  is  much  pain  and  irritation, 
without  any  risk  of  increasing  fever.  The  bowels 
of  course  are  always  to  be  kept  free. 

Irritation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lungs  or 
alimentary  canal,  is  very  apt  to  come  on  from  sym- 
pathy with  a  large  surface  of  injured  skin,  and  wil! 
be  best  relieved  by  bleeding. 

The  sphacelus,  which  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
excess  of  temperature,  differs  in  nature  from  that 
produced  by  other  external  injuries,  particularly 
mechanical,  in  having  remarkably  little  disposition 
to  spread. 

Cold. — Perhaps  the  principle  on  which  inflam- 
mation is  produced  by  the  application  of  cold  is 
not  so  entirely  different  from  that  occasioned  by 
the  direct  influence  of  heat,  as  might  be  at  first, 
supposed. 

Cold  does  not  seem  to  produce  inflammation 
^er  56* ;  a  person  or  a  part  may  be  kept  in  a  great 

wwch^'cow "  degree  of  cold,  and  no  inflammation  will  occur ; 

flammationr  but  inflammation  takes  place  when  heat  is  applied 
to  a  cold  part,  and  that  is  heat  to  all  intents  and 


*  M.  Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Militaire.     Vol.  iii.  pp. 
60,61. 
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purposes  to  a  part  which  has  been  exposed  to  a 
temperature  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
which  to  others  is  temperate,  or  even  cool  *,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  such  a  part  is  liable  to  be 
very  injuriously  affected  by  a  slight  degree  of 
warmth,  so,  its  powers  being  much  diminished,  it 
is  less  capable  of  resisting  an  injurious  impression 
of  any  kind,  from  the  same  reason  that  a  slight 
degree  of  heat  will  produce  vesications  in  a 
limb  whose  powers  have  been  reduced  by  para- 
lysis. 

Observing,  then,  that  parts  exposed  to  violent 
heat  inflame,  if  afterwards  subjected  to  a  mean 
temperature,  but  do  not  if  gradually  cooled  ;  ob- 
serving also,  that  parts  which  have  suffered  extreme 
cold  also  run  into  inflammation  if  subsequently  ex- 
posed to  a  mean  temperature,  but  do  not  if  gradu- 
ally warmed ;  we  may  infer  that  the  inflammation 
in  either  case,  is  less  the  consequence  of  the  imme- 
diate application  of  heat  or  cold,  than  of  the  sudden 
change  which  takes  place ;  nevertheless  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  direct  influence  of  excessive  heat 
or  cold ;  for  when  they  are  sufficientiy  intense  to 
disorganize  the  parts  by  their  action  on  the  vessels, 
or  the  fluids  contained  in  the  vessels,  fhey  induce 
mischief  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  thing 
but  inflammation. 

*Tearson,  p.  l63. 
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Parts  which  have  been  affected  by  extreme  cold 
should  be  brought  to  a  proper  temperature  by  de- 
grees ;  but  if  inflammation  has  occurred  from  the 
omission  of  this  precaution,  I  believe  moderate 
warmth  and  stimuli  conduct  that  inflammation  to 
its  termination  better  than  any  other  means. 


Section  II.     Injiammat'ion  from  Poisons*. 

Certain  matters  applied  to  the  surface  produce 
inflammation,  the  phenomena  of  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  nature  of  each ;  considerable 
differences  are  observable  in  its  progress  and  mode 
of  termination.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes. 

1st.  Mineral.  The  inflammation  they  occasion 
has  little  disposition  to  spread,  often  the  contrary, 
as  is  particularly  evinced  by  the  nitras  argenti ;  and 
perhaps  the  only  instance  of  a  contrary  tendency 

*  It  may  admit  of  a  question,  whether  the  term  poison  ought 
to  be  used  in  a  sense  so  general,  but  it  is  upon  the  principle, 
that  every  thing  capable  of  exciting  an  injurious  impression  on 
the  huma,nbody  is  so  far  poisonous,  be  it  arsenic,  or  be  it  alko- 
hol ;  and  if  they  excite  inflammation,  this  is  the  case.  The 
difference  between  a  deleterious  application  or  poison  anil  a 
useful  remedy,  only  consists  in  the  quantity,  and  the  manner  of 
exhibition. 
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is  to   be  found  in  the  eczema  from  the   use    of 
mercury. 

Their  effects  on  the  parts  is  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  excitement  or  disorganization  they  are 
capable  of  producing;  when  not  diluted  they  are 
apt  to  cause  slough,  but  some  occasion  pustules, 
as  tart,  antim. ;  their  action  is  much  moderated  or 
prevented  by  cuticle. 

When  the  inflammation  these  poisons  produce  is 
serious,  and  they  threaten  sloughing,  I  beheve  the 
best  mode  of  treating  them  is  as  in  burns, — at  all 
events  when  the  Cause  has  been  an  acid. 

There  seems  in  all  cases  to  be  a  direct  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  the  constitution  to  rid  itself  of  mineral 
poisons,  whether  applied  externally  or  internally. 

2d.  Vegetable.  They  act  through  the  cuticle 
with  much  readiness  but  seldom  to  much  depth, 
rarely  proceeding  further  than  to  redden  the  surface 
or  raise  vesications  ;  they  will  rarely  produce  mor- 
tification if  they  act  on  a  healthy  part  and  con- 
stitution. 


3d.    Animal.     Are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  act o "e° ac'ri'm- 

mediately 

violently  and  immediately  on  the  part  to  which  !!^ft,^^'°X'r^ 
they  are  applied,  excitino-  severe  inflammation,  but  TnY  remaL 

,  in  the   circu- 

havmg   nothing  in  common  with  the  living  pro- }^tj^,"7j,^„^^g. 
perties  of  the  animal,  which  therefore  throw  them  mLmaiia*!'" 

^j,      .„  the  former  to 

ott,  it  mey  are  able  to  survive  the  first  injurious  j^p'^J'I;,."' 
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impression ;  such  are  the  poisons  of  reptiles,  in- 
sects, ^c.  Their  modus  operandi  would  appear  to 
be  by  the  direct  destruction  of  the  vital  principle  of 
the  part  or  animal  on  which  they  operate,  so  that 
the  beings  which  possess  them  effect  by  this  means 
what  others  accomplish  by  their  mechanical  powers 
and  offensive  weapons. 

The  other  excite  less  intense  inflammation,  have 
a  certain  relation  with  the  vital  properties  of  the 
animal  in  whose  constitution  they  produce  a  pecu- 
liar alteration,  but  are  sooner  or  later  eliminated 
from  it,  if  they  do  not  previously  destroy  life. 
Such  are  the  poisons  of  other  mammalia,  particu- 
larly of  man  himself. 

The  former  class  exist  for  the  defence  of  the 
beings  to  which  they  belong ;  the  second  for  the 
offence  of  others,  for  reasons  which  we  can  only 
conjecture,  but  the  wisdom  of  which  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  permit  ourselves  to  doubt. 

The  primary  inflammations  which  result  from 
the  latter  class  are  in  general  of  no  serious  import 
of  themselves,  and  I  shall  reserve  for  a  future  part 
their  consideration,  as  well  as  of  those  which  result 
from  the  secondary  affection  they  occasion*. 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  actions  of  a  part -so  inflamed 
arc  altogether  peculiar ;  not  only  the  secretions  are  so,  as  is 
proved  in  a  great  number  of  instances  by  the  phenomena  of 
inoculation,  but   the   state  of  the  surrounding  vessels  is  also 
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A  poison  of  the  first  class,  as  for  instance  of  the 
viper,  produces  an  intense  degree  of  inflammation 
sj)reading  very  suddenly  and  extensively,  accom- 
j)anied  with  a  great  and  rapid  effusion,  princi})ally 
of  serum,  and  with  great  loss  of  power,  whence 
proceeds  a  strong  disposition  to  mortify. 

The  object  of  the  constitutional  treatment  is  to  T'catment  of 

J  '  the  former. 

prevent  death  from  taking  place  before  the  system 
has  got  rid  of  the  poison,  which  it  will  do  after  a 
time,  if  it  can  resist  the  first  impression.  Cordials 
therefore  are  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms,  and  ammonia  is  a  very 
efficacious  one  ;  arsenic  also  is  represented  as  a 
valuable  medicine.  ' 

Locally  we  find,  that  if  certain  poisons  produce 
a  specific  action  of  vessels,  certain  medicinal  sub- 
stances seem  to  exert  a  specific  power  in  subduing 
this ;  such  are  olive-oil,  ammonia,  ^c. 

M.  Boyer,  in  his  Traiti  des  Maladies  Chirurgi- 
cales,  has  given  a  very  instructive  chapter  on  the 
history  and  treatment  of  the  wounds  of  poisonous 
animals.  He  recommends  the  introduction  of  some 
liquid  caustic  into  the  orifice  or  orifices,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  virus,  and  convert  the  wounds  into  an 
ordinary  slough ;   for  this  purpose  he  prefers  the 

sui  generis  in  each,  as  is  evident  to  the  eye,  which  can  at  once 
recognise  the  kind  of  inflammation  by  the  form  and  distribution 
of  the  increased  vascularity.  Can  all  these  variations  be  ex- 
plained by  simple  debility? 
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muriate  of  antimony,  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  in- 
serted into  the  wound  on  a  bit  of  wood  properly 
shaped ;  he  then  rubs  the  swoln  part  gently  with 
olive-oil  and  ammonia,  applies  over  the  orifice 
simple  dressing,  and  over  the  whole  a  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  and  internally  administers  cordials, 
particularly  ammonia. 

It  should  appear  that  on  the  destruction  of  the 
cause  by  caustic,  the  effects  immediately  subside. 

The  treatment  of  these  intense  inflammations 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact, — that  the 
most  successful  mode  of  combating  inflammation  is 
not  always  by  those  means  whose  property  is  to 
reduce  power,  and  when  applied  to  the  healthy 
body,  action. 
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-  CHAP.  III. 

INFLAMMATION    FROM    INTERNAL    CAUSES. 

HAVING  considered  those  inflammations  which 
owe  their  origin  to  causes  whose  operation  we  are 
well  able  to  observe  and  to  appreciate,  we  are  in 
the  next  place  to  proceed  to  those  which  arise 
either  from  some  defect  inherent  in  the  part,  or 
some  error  in  the  constitution,  be  that  what  it 
may. 

Some  parts  are  in  particular  individuals  prone  to  ^^^ 
disease,  and  the  disposition  is  often  inherited  from  rate'fromln- 
parents  ;   or,  having  once  sifffered  from  external  fects. 
causes,  they  are  liable  to  a  recurrence  without  a 
repetition  of  this  agency,  but  simply  from  an  error 
in  health ;   in  such  cases    a   disordered   state    of 
constitution  generally  brings  the  disease  into  action. 
The  causes  of  diseases  which  are  of  general  ap- 
plication have  been  already  briefly  stated,  p.  54,  et 
seq.     It  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  Whatever  they 
may  be,  unless  we  are  provided  with  a  specific 
remedy,  our  chief  means  of  curing  or  controlling 
them   consists    in    correcting   what    is  wrong  in  ^^^^^^^fP""' 
the  functions   of  the   digestive   organs ;   in  tran-  eate?"^ 
quillizing  nervt>Us  irritation  or  dis^ofder ;   in  puri- 
fying and  invigorating  the  blood  by  good  air ;  and 
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relieving  any  undue  excitement  of  the  vascukr 
system.  Such  is  the  rational  plan  of  conduct  re- 
commended by  Mr,  Abernethy ;  and  if  it  can  be 
duly  enforced,  will,  in  a  large  number  of  instances, 
succeed  in  curing  those  which  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced irremediable  disorganization,  and  in  relieving 
and  controlling  those  which  have. 

Acute  diseases  or  inflammations  owe  their  origin 
to  similar  errors  as  chronic,  and  similar  objects  are 
to  be  pursued  in  their  treatment.  But  the  activity 
of  the  treatment  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
activity  of  the  disease,  and  that  which  is  to  be  done 
must  be  done  speedily ; — remembering,  however, 
that  to  irritate  the  nervous  system  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  is  productive  of  mischief. 

These  are  the  general  principles  to  be  observed ; 
but  they  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  each  particular  in- 
stance by  attending  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
flammation which  often  render  particular  modes  of 
attaining  them  necessary. 

Much  will  also  depend  upon  local  treatment, 
which  ought  likewise  to  proceed  upon  the  principle 
of  controlling  excessive  aciion  and  soothing  local 
irritation ;  but  these  objects  cannot  be  accom- 
phshed  by  the  same  means  in  all  cases,  and  there- 
fore it  is  of  consequence  to  recognise  those  differ- 
ences in  inflammations  which  require  this  or  that 
modification  of  treatment. 
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Spontaneous  inflammation  may  with  much  pro-  fX"miZZ'i^ 
bability  be  considered  as  the  result  of  disordered  disoi.ieiea 
constitution  acting  upon  parts  predisposed  towards 
it,   from  causes  of  which  we  are  often  ignorant, 
although  frecjuently  they  are  very  intelhgible. 

The  state  of  the  constitution  may  be  permanently  if  this  is  per- 

•'  *  •'    maiieiit    it 

wrong,  and  peculiar,  so  as  to  constitute  a  diathesis,  Selisf  * 
in  which  case  any  inflammation  arising  spontane- 
ously will  be  inipressed  with  peculiar  characters, 
constituting  peculiar  kinds ;  as,  the  gouty  rheu- 
matic or  scrofulous,  into  which  I  have  no  intention 
of  entering,  and  indeed  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
do  so,  as  such  excellent  monographs  exist  upon 
these  subjects. 

With  respect  to  other  states  of  constitution  which  Tiiere  ap- 

pears  to  be  a 

produce  inflammation,  they  are,  as  I  believe,  pecu-  f^e "sfa^e^  „" 
liar  in  each  kind ;    if  the  state  were  always  the  iireach'kind 

of  inflatnma- 

same,  we  should  have  only  one  form ;  as  phlegmon,  ''°"- 
or  carbuncle,  or  erysipelas,  ^c. ;  but  though  pecu- 
liar, they  are  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  perma- 
nently so,  and  the  person  who  now  has  erysipelas, 
may  in  a  short  time  have  phlegmon. 

These  disordered  states  of  constitution  are  often 
owing  to  specific  causes,  either  of  speedy  operation 
and  short  duration,  as  small-pox  or  measles ;  or  of 
more  protracted  duration,  as  the  venereal  poison, 
^c. ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  if  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a  diathesis,  it  will  be  my  plan  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  table  I  have  appended. 
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It  is  the  object  of  this  little  work  to  add,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  knowledge,  and  to  methodize  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  treatment  to  those  of 
the  disease  ;  but  first,  to  consider  knowledge, 
derived  from  experience,  as  paramount ;  and,  in 
investigating  the  principles,  rather  to  infer  the 
nature  from  the  result  of  treatment,  than  to  ground 
the  treatment  on  the  supposed  principles  of  the 
disease. 

It  is  not  pretended  to  give  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  full  or  a  detailed  account  of  any  one  kind  of 
inflammation :  to  have  done  so  would  have  swelled 
its  bulk  to  a  great  and  unnecessary  extent ;  but  in 
a  few  instances  where  there  seemed  to  be  occasion 
for  enlarging  more  than  is  consistent  with  my 
general  plan,  I  have  done  so. 

Spontaneous  inflammations  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes:  those  in  which  the  disposition 
to  limit  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  by  the 
effusion  of  organizable  lymph,  predominates ;  and 
those  in  which,  from  the  absence  of  this,  it  spreads*. 
Cause  of  the  f\\Q  formcr  Is  well  marked  in  phlegmon,  mumps, 

tendency    in  x  o  '  i     ? 

lionTTo  be  carbtjncle,  ^c, ;  the  latter  in  erysipelas,  inflamma- 
spread.  °' "  tion  of  the  absorbents,  and  many  cutaneous  inflan:!- 
mations.  ^ 

The  adhesions  formed  by  the  effusion  of  lymph, 

*  As  stated,  p.  13. 
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act  as  a  barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  disposition  thereto  depending  mainly  upon 
the  constitution,  as  does  the  want  of  it  also,  in 
which  case  the  inflammatory  action  is  rapidly  and 
extensively  communicated.  $ 

In  the  former  case  a  considerable  quantity  of 
serum  is  eiFused  as  well  as  lymph,  in  the  latter 
it  is  almost  exclusively  poured  forth. 

From  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  in  the  t'onseqnences 

of  llie  spread- 

latter  description  of  cases,  much  greater  sympathy  tuL  *^"'^""' 
is  impressed  upon  the  constitution,  a  singular  alarm 
(to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Hunter's)  is  also  felt; 
and  from  the  unhealthy  state,  and  often  depressed 
powers,  both  of  the  part  and  of  the  system,  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  an  unfavourable  termina- 
tion, i.  e.,  to  sloughing  and  unhealthy  suppuration 
or  ulceration. 

This  statement  must  be  admitted  with  some 
qualification,  for  there  are  some  spreading  inflam- 
mations so  little  serious  in  their  nature,  that  they 
aiford  no  grounds  for  such  apprehensions :  the 
greater  degree  of  danger,  however,  which  most  of 
them  induce,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  explained  only 
upon  the  principles  now  stated. 

Limited  inflammations  produce  less  impression 
upon  the  constitution,  and,  consequently,  less 
danger :  they  are  generally  attended  with  consider- 
able pain  and  heat,  and  are  pretty  rapid  in  their 
progress. 
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Inflammation      As  WG  have  assumccl,  and  I  believe  upon  suf- 

spreading  on  * 

faces  m'a/be- ficient  grouncls,  that  the   disposition  to  limit,  or 

long  either  to  ^  -  ,  .  . 

the   limited  spFead,  depends  upon    the   state  or   constitution ; 

or  spreading     *  -^  *  * 

Imution.'""' therefore,  where  we  find  that  the  state  of  constitu- 
tion is  such  as  would  have  probably  influenced  the 
production  of  an  external  inflammation  of  a  limited 
type,  we  must  in  strictness  arrange  under  this 
class,  inflammations  of  internal  organs,  although 
from  the  nature  of  the  texture  in  which  they  occur, 
they  spread  ;  if  they  do  so  it  is  not  from  want  of 
the  contrary  disposition,  but  from  the  efforts  being 
defeated  from  causes  to  be  explained  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  them  more  particularly. 
hl^three^or-  Thls  bclug  SO,  thc  Class  we  are  now  considering 
may  be  divided  into  three  Orders : — 

1st.  Inflammation  of  organs  of  primary  or  vital 
importance. 

2nd.  Inflammation  of   organs  essential   to  the 
well-being  of  the  animal. 

3rd.  Inflammation  of  common  parts. 

The  propriety  of  this  division  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  degree  of  general  sympathy  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  organ  attacked, 
cceteris  paribus,  as  before  stated,  p.  16;  and  the 
treatment  to  be  pursued  varies  as  this  does. 


(lets. 
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Section  I. — Inflammation  of  Vital  Organs. 

The  few  observations  which  I  shall  offer  upon 
the  \st  Order,  or  inflammations  of  vital  organs, 
may  be  divided  under  two  heads:  the  nature  of 
the  organ  affected,  and  the  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced the  affection. 

Nature  of  the  Organ  affected. 

Vital  organs  are  the  viscera  of  the  head,  thorax,  5f"vftaV'o" 
and  abdomen.  Of  these,  the  functions  of  some  are  "''"'■ 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  support  of 
life  than  others ;  and,  when  the  former  are  con- 
cerned, the  sympathy  of  the  whole  system  will  be 
more  remarkable ;  such  are  the  stomach,  small  in- 
testines, brain,  and  the  heart.  This  sympathy  is 
often  attended  with  singular  depression  of  the 
nervous  powers,  and  weakness,  or  irregularity  of 
vascular  action;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  lead  to 
very  erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  unless  this  matter  be  well  understood. 

The  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  perform  offices  on  second  and 
which  life  also  depends ;  but,  although  the  interrup-  """'• 
tion  of  these  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  followed  by 
death,  this  consequence  is  not  so  immediate,  nor 
are  the  attendant  symptoms  so  urgent.' — This  is  still 
more  the  case  with  the  pancreas,  spleen,  bladder, 

I.  I 
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and  uterus.  Inflammation  of  the  last  rarely  takes 
place  without  being  communicated  to  the  perito- 
nasum ;  and  when  this  happens  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  we  have  all  the  consequences  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  to  expect. 
Why  innara-      Inflauimatiou  affecting  serous  membraries,  how- 


rnation  is   so 


oa' 'serolir'^  ever  it  may   originate,  is    highly  dangerous,  be- 

merabranes,  .  i  ii         i  •  i       ^  • 

and  why  It  is  causo  it  surrouuds  all    the  viscera,  and  tnere   is 

so  serious  in 

qnences".'^'  always  uiorc  or  less  disposition  to  communicate  it 
to  them :  hence  it  produces  a  great  alarm  in  the 
constitution:  because  also  it  has,  from  its  affecting 
a  surface,  and  more  particularly  from  the  nature 
of  that  surface,  a  strong  disposition  to  spread : 
(perhaps  serous  membranes  are  so  very  prone  to 
spreading  inflammation  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  ordinarily  exempt  from  all  injurious 
impressions,  and  therefore  may  be  less  capable  pf 
resisting  them  when  they  do  occur:)  and  because 
all  the  results  of  inflammation,  except  resolution, 
must  be  productive  of  consequences  injurious  to 
the  functions  of  the  organs  they  envelop,  even  in 
the  most  favourable  case,-— that  of  adhesion ;  and 
destructive  generally  in  the  others,  i.  e.,  where  they 
occasion  sphacelus,  or  even  suppuration. 

The  disposition  to  adhesion  certainly  predomi- 
nates, and  that  for  reasons  which  Mr.  Hunter  has 
assigned;  namely,  because  effusion  of  any  kind 
of  fluid  into  a  shut  cavity  is  injurious,  and  there- 
fore, under  inflammation,  the  natural  disposition  is 
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to  exclude  this,   and   it  rarely   occurs  excepting 
under  an  uncontrollable  degree*. 


How  far  mu- 
cous niem- 
bianes     situ- 


Mucous  membranes  are  not,  in  themselves,  vital 
organs,  but  frequently  become  so  from  their  rela-  a'eTrm  "the 

^  :i  J  interior  of  the 

tions.     Some  are  situated  externally,  as  on  the  eye,  ^eg^^'d""^  as 

1  •  n  ,1  -ji  J  external  sur- 

glans  penis,  ^-c. ;  many  others  may,  without  any  faces. 
great  violence,  be  considered  as  external,  as  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  fauces,  nares,  oesophagus, 
and  even  the  bronchias. 

Where  the  mucous  membranes  are  covered  with 
an  epidermis,  or  simply  secrete  mucus,  to  guard 
themselves  and  the  organs  they  cover  from  any 
irritating  impression,  their  properties  bear  a  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  parts  which  apparently, 
but  perhaps  not  more  strictly,  form  a  portion  of 
the  surface  ;  but,  when  they  become  organs  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  peculiar  secretions,  the 
case  is  altered,  and  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
they  may  be  considered  vital. 

But  the  nature  of  their  functions,  even  in  this  impo^'^"* 

'  consequences 

1  •  1  T  fY?  •        l^  arisinsr   from 

case,  produces  a  wide  ditierence  m  the  progress,  tiieir  dispo- 

sition   to   se- 

character,    and   treatment,   of    the   inflammations  ^'f""   7'"^* 

'  '  inflamed. 

which  affect  them,  for  they  all  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  secrete,  and,  when  the  secreting  process 
is  established,  inflammation  is  disposed  to  sub- 
side. 

*  Or  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  in  some  cases  of  dropsy. 

L  2 


fected. 
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When  the   inflammation   is   carried   to   excess, 
they  may  throw  out  lymph  or  slough :  it  may  also 
be  their  original  disposition  to  ulcerate  or  slough. 
Differences        Whcrc  it  is  thcir  original  disposition  to  throw 

when      they  ^  -^ 

of"whJ"{he  out  lymph,  as  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  larynx,  or 
sues  are  at- trachca,  thcrc  will  be  found  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity between  the  character  of  the  constitutional 
affection,  and  that  which  obtains  where  lymph  is 
effused  under  any  other  circumstances:  it  may  also 
be  observed  that  when  the  inflammatory  action  is 
extended  from  a  mucous  surface  to  the  subjacent 
tissues,  a  similar  difference  in  the  affection  of 
the  system  may  be  observed;  as  in  bronchitis  and 
enteritis,  when  compared  with  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tions of  these  respective  parts. 

The  practical  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  inflammations,  are 
exceedingly  important  ;  for  example  : — in  such 
structures  as  these  we  have  now  been  considering, 
if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  termi- 
nate by  secretion,  and  that  secretion  will  not,  from 
its  situation,  confinement,  or  irritation,  prove  par- 
ticularly injurious,  we  are  little  anxious  to  arrest 
its  progress  by  bleeding,  which,  indeed,  might  de- 
feat the  curative  processes  of  nature  in  some  cases, 
and  protract  the  disease ;  or  might  cause  the  se- 
cretions to  become  too  copious  from  want  of  tone. 
But  where  the  tendency  is  to  destroy  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  part  of  importance,  we  cannot  use  too 
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active  endeavours  to  check  it ;  and,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  difference,  the  constitution  is  tranquillized, 
and  its  state  improved,  in  the  latter  instance,  by 
the  same  means  which  would  have  rendered  it 
more  unfavourable  in  the  former. 

Fibrous  membranes,  unmixed  with  serous,  as 
the  dura  mater,  seem  much  less  disposed  to  com- 
municate inflammation  to  the  organ  they  invest 
than  the  latter. 

Causes  which  produce  hiflammation  in  Vital 
Organs. 

They    may   be   arrans^ed   under   the    followins;  causes  of  in- 
heads :   1st,  external  injury  ;  2nd,  changes  of  tem-  ^anJ'dividTd 
perature  ;  Srd,  the  suppression  of  some  disease  or  heads. 
wanted  discharge ;  the  repulsion  of  eruptions ;  or 
some  specific  diathesis,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  ^c. ; 
4<th,  the  introduction  of  some  morbid  poison,  as  of 
typhus,  measles,   ^c.  ;    5th,  from  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  some  other  disease,  as  of  tubercles, 
calculus,  ^c. 

When  vital  organs  inflame  from  external  injury.  The  conse- 
it  is  generally  im})lied  that  the  cavity  which  contains 


qiiences 
which   arise 
from  a  wound 

them  has  been  opened*,  and,  whether  the  viscera "etoabir'to 


have  been  wounded  or  not,  inflammation  will  ^ro- '' 


*  This  is  not  necessaril}'  the  case,  but  it  is  remarkable  what 
severe  blows,  unaccompanied  with  wound,  may  be  inflicted  on 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  without  any  serious  consequences. 


the       admis- 
sion of  air. 
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bably  take  place  in  the  serous  membrane.  This, 
and  the  very  mischievous  consequences  which  often 
follow,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  admission  of  air; 
but  the  same  arguments  which  have  been  already 
employed  in  speaking  of  compound  fracture  may 
be  again  stated  against  this  opinion.  But  there  is 
one  accident  which  particularly  seems  to  disprove 
it.  The  lungs  and  pleura  are  often  wounded  by  a 
broken  rib,  and  air  expelled  in  large  quantities 
into  the  thorax,  and  under  circumstances  of  great 
irritation ;  yet  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
danger  of  a  wound  thus  inflicted  and  in  one  from 
without,  although  all  circumstances  are  the  same  as 
far  as  the  air  is  concerned. 
Ml.  Huniei's      Mr.   Huutcr  explained   the   rapid,   severe,   and 

opinion  *■  * 

doubtful,  general  inflammation,  which  occurs  from  a  wound 
of  a  cavity  by  referring  it  to  the  stimulus  of  imper- 
fection, on  the  supposition  that  the  general  dispo- 
sition to  inflame  arises  from  the  cavity  being  ren- 
dered imperfect  in  a  part.  To  this  the  following 
objections  may  be  made : — 

\st.  If  the  cavity  is  rendered  imperfect  by  a 
cause  acting  from  within,  as  from  the  point  of  a 
broken  rib,  an  equal  disposition  is  not  excited,  as 
from  a  wound  through  the  skin,  although  the  im- 
perfection is  of  the  same  kind.  2nd,  In  the  case 
of  paracentesis,  the  peritonaeum  rarely  inflames, 
although  it  is  rendered  imperfect.  Si^d,  Although 
it  is  not  rendered  imperfect  by   strangulated  in- 
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testine,  yet  inflammation  is  greatly  disposed  to 
spread  over  this  membrane.  Mh,  If  the  state  oF 
contact  between  the  viscera  and  peritonieum  be 
considered,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
caviti/  is  rendered  imperfect  by  a  womid  in  any 
part  of  that  membrane. 

But  whether  a  membrane  inflames  from  the  con-  J''^  "^»^'  f- 

tects    of   the 

tact  of  air,  the   stimulus  of  imperfection,  or  the  ces''s''deferte°d 

,  by   the    re- 

extension  of  the  disposition  from  the  wound  in  the  >«wrkabie  ra- 

-I  pidity   with 

skni  over  a  surtace  which  readily  and  rapidly  par-  mation 

spreads  over 

ticipates  in  an  affection  of  any  part  of  it,  and  with  ^^^^^^^  "^^Ia 
such  rapidity  indeed  that  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  uonarsym"' 

pathy  is  great 

that  before  adhesions  form  in  one  part,  the  dis-  '!>  p'"P"'- 

1  '  tion. 

position  has  been  propagated  further  when  it  is 
active,  (and  hence  the  benefit  obtained  from  the 
adhesive  process  in  general  is  lost)  :  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  the  consequence  is,  tiiut  the 
system  sympathizes  intensely,  and  the  effect  of  this 
sympathy  is  to  increase  the  mischief. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Great  differ- 

cnce  in  these- 

severity  of  inflammations  in  vital  organs  when  pro-  flammaaoiir 
duced  by  wounds  and  other  causes,  even  although  g>"s  from 

•'  '  o      wounds  and 

the  constitution  in  the  former  case  shall  be  more  caXs!"""' 
healthy  than  in  the  latter.      This  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  in  the  follovv^ing  way: 

In  spontaneous  inflammations  it  is  not  necessarij  Attempt  to 

*-^    explain  this. 

that  effusion  of  any  kind  should  take  place,  and 
therefore  it  often  happens  that  the  inflammation 
resolves  without  any ;  at  all  events  this  takes  place 
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reluctantly,  and  gives  time  for  the  interference  of 
medical  assistance  to  prevent  it.  But  when  a 
wound  has  been  inflicted,  the  injury  cminot  be 
repaired  without  effusion;  and  if  that  disposition 
once  extends  beyond  the  edges  of  the  wound,  it 
will  perhaps  pass  over  the  whole  surface ;  the  con- 
sequence will  be,  that  the  general  sympathy  will  be 
great  in  proportion,  (as  even  lymph  effused  will 
tend  to  impair  the  functions  of  the  part,  i.  e.,  to 
disorganize  it) ;  and,  from  the  intensity  of  the 
sympathy,  the  inflammation  in  its  turn  will  be  in- 
creased, and  lead  to  the  fatal  consequences  we 
often  witness. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases, 
there  is  a  better  chance  of  preventing  the  mischief, 
than  of  curing  it ;  and  there  is  a  better  chance  of 
curing  it  before  much  sympathy  of  the  system  has 
been  excited  than  afterwards. 
Remarks  on      Whcrc  uaturc  Is  herself  capable  of  curing  disease, 

the  principle 

of  treatmeut.  we  should  do  wcll  to  obscrvc  her  processes,  and  to 
imitate  them ;  for  she  is  not  to  be  thwarted  but 
obeyed*.     If  a  man  receives  a  wound  in  a  vital 

*  Those  who  utteily  deride  the  vis  medicatrix  will  view  such 
reasoning  with  contempt ;  but  I  confess,  when  I  observe  that 
the  whole  structure  and  economy  of  every  animal  is  most  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  contribute  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
health,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  as  accident  and  disease  must 
be  unavoidable,  that  they  are  also  so  constituted  as  to  repair  the 
one  and  resist  the  other  ;  neither  do  any  of  the  phenomena  of 
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part,  wc  observe  that  he  drops  in  general,  and 
there  he  would  lay  perhaps  in  a  state  of  inaction, 
and  under  the  influence  of  privation,  if  he  were  not 
removed.  The  wounded  soldier  does  often  remain 
in  such  a  predicament,  without  help,  but  without 
the  stimulus  of  warmth  or  food,  and  the  processes 
which  are  immediately  consequent  on  the  wound 
are  not  defeated  by  these  causes,  and  by  being 
moved  prematurely  ;  while  his  comrades,  carried  to 
a  crowded  house  or  hospital,  very  frequently  die. 
As  syncope  from  haemorrhage,  though  alarming  as 
a  symptom,  is  beneficial  as  a  process ;  so,  the  sud- 
den and  entire  loss  of  power  which  often  follows  a 
wound  in  a  vital  part,  may  contribute  greatly  to 
prevent  mischief  by  the  contraction  of  vessels  it 
occasions,  and  its  incapacitating  the  individual  from 
moving  or  procuring  food. 

The  mode  of  treatment  of  these  cases  enforced 
by  medical  officers  of  the  first  ability,  accords  en- 
tirely with  these  principles,  and  there  can  be  no 

disease  I  have  yet  seen  give  me  any  reason  to  doubt  this.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  attempt  is  nor  made  because  it  does 
not  succeed ;  such  an  inference  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
admitted  in  any  human  affairs,  and  as  man  and  other  animals 
are  constituted  for  a  certain  period  of  existence,  they  are  en- 
dowed with  such  powers  as  will  preserve  them  through  the 
average  share  of  injuries  to  which  they  are  from  any  cause 
exposed  ;  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  however  the  cause  may  be 
doubted. 
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further  inference  deduced  from  them,  but  that  it  is 
of  particular  consequence,  if  possible,  to  insist  upon 
an  entire  negation  of  stimukis  and  motion  for  a 
considerable  period  after  the  injury ;  for  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  especially. 
arb^nrfiom  Sudden  chaHgc  of  temperature  very  frequently 
changes  of   proves  E  CEUse  of  inflammation  of  vital  organs. 

temperature    ^  " 

necessilyVre-  This  spccics  of  inflammation  resembles  that  from 
<uso?der  ot'  extcmal  violence  in  one  respect ;    that  is,  in  not 

the    constitu- 

en"e  wuif re'  depending  of  necessity  on  any  preceding  error  in 
ment."*"^''  the  constltutlon,  a  fact  of  some  importance  with 
reference  to  treatment. 


Various  degrees  and  kinds  of  disorder  of  internal 
organs  are  frequently  relieved  by  the  occurrence  of 
external  inflammation  in  the  shape  of  gout,  rheu- 
matism, erysipelas,  eruptions,  or  by  a  discharge 
from  some  surface,  which  being  repelled  or  sud- 
denly stopt,  the  original  disorder  recurs  or  inflam- 
mation ensues. 
From  the  re-      Whcn  inflammation  arises  from  any  such  cause, 

pulsion  of  ex- 

Sou  orTe  it  presupposes  a  disordered  state  of  constitution  :  it 

cessation  of.  /.  i-i-i  i         i^  •• 

disease.  IS  ncvcr  01  so  pure  a  kmd  as  it  may  be  irom  injury 
or  temperature,  and  this  requires  consideration  in 
the  treatment,  as  an  unsound  condition  of  the  vital, 
particularly  of  the  digestive  organs,  will  often 
render  a  considerable  difference  in  the  plan 
necessary.  The  re-production  of  the  original 
disease,  if  possible,  or  the  substitution  of  another 
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by  blisters,  sinapisms,  ^c,  is  also  a  principal  in- 
dication. 

Inflammation  is  also  frequently  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  morbid  poisons,  which  may  either  Frommorbid 

■I  •'  poisons. 

attack  external  parts  or  vital  organs ;  may  vary 
from  acute  to  chronic.  In  these  cases  there  is  in- 
variably a  considerable  degree  of  disorder  super- 
added to  the  common  effects  of  inflammatory 
action ;  in  some,  this  may  be  sufficient  to  give  that 
type  to  the  fever  and  inflammation  which  is  deno- 
minated asthenic ;  and  it  may  either  arise  from  the 
previous  state  of  the  system  or  condition  of  the 
patient,  which  perhaps  causes  the  difference  be- 
tween distinct  and  confluent  small-pox,  measles  of 
a  good  or  bad  kind,  scarlatina  simplex  or  maligna, 
and  so  on ;  or  of  the  poison  itself,  as  of  plague, 
typhus,  ^c. 

Those  inflammations  of  vital  organs,  whose  type 
is  commonly  called  sthenic,  I  should  venture  to 
class  with  this  division  ;  while  the  asthenic  I  should 
refer  to  the  second,  as  more  analogous  with  those 
of  external  parts  whose  disposition  it  is  to  spread. 
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Order  Second. 

Infiammation  of  Parts  of  great,  hut  not  vital. 
Importance, 

intmnediate      Althouffh  the  safctv  of  the  whole  may  not  be 

between  o  j  •/ 

oigans"and^'  immediately  affected,  indeed  if  not  at  all  compro- 

common  •iii  e»     ^        •     n  •  i^      'C  'j.   l. 

parts.  .  mised  by  the  seat  oi  the  inflammation ;  yet,  it  it  be 
in  an  organ  whose  integrity  is  of  great  consequence 
to  the  perfect  possession  of  all  the  faculties  and 
functions  of  the  individual,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
connected  with  the  vital  organs  by  a  very  close 
sympathy  ;  that  great  precautions  are  employed  to 
guard  it  from  injurious  impressions,  and  great 
efforts  are  made  to  repair  it  when  injured.  In- 
flammations of  the  joints,  the  eyes,  and  the  tes- 
ticles, afford  the  most  striking  proofs  of  these  facts. 
From  this  circumstance  we  find  it  necessary  in  the 
treatment  to  proceed  with  a  degree  of  energy  not 
much  inferior  to  that  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired if  the  organ  had  been  vital ;  perhaps  the 
inflammation  in  either  case  may  require  equal 
means  to  control  it,  and  in  the  case  of  joints  it 
may,  and  often  does,  endanger  life ;  in  the  others 
we  are  contending  for  a  less  stake,  but  always  one 
of  great  consequence. 
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hiflammation  of  Joints. 
This  may  proceed  either  from  wounds  or  from  From 

IT  1  •        ^  1111  wounds,  par- 

coiistitutioiial  disorder,  excited  probably  by  some  t^^^'="^'y,j^»«- 
external  violence  or  cold.     That  which  arises  from 
wound  is  infinitely  the  most  severe  after  it  has  once 
commenced. 

The  great  violence  of  inflammation  from  wounds 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  not  only  from  the 
importance  of  these  parts,  but  from  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  their  structure  and  functions, 
which  render  the  processes  of  cure  particularly 
difficult. 

The  repair  of  wounds  is  effected  by  the  effusion 
of  organizable  lymph ;  but  if  this  were  the  usual 
consequence  of  inflammation  in  joints,  anchylosis 
would  be  the  result  by  which  their  function  would 
be  destroyed;  and  for  this  reason  probably  they 
are  little  prone  to  effuse  it,  certainly  in  common 
inflammation.  Again,  if  they  do  so  when  wounded, 
the  copious  secretion  of  synovia  will  tend  to  wash 
it  away ;  and  not  only  so,  but  by  distending  the 
capsule,  when  the  opening  is  not  large,  prevent  that 
contact  which  is  also  so  essential  to  union.  By  all 
these  causes  the  efforts  at  repair  are  rendered  in  a 
considerable  degree  fruitless  ;  but  the  efforts  of  the 
system  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  hence  the  intense 
character  of  inflammation  after  wounds  of  articula- 
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tions,  the  processes  of  which  have  been  most  per- 
spicuously described  by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper*.  The 
cure  is  at  length  accomplished  by  granulation,  but 
much,  if  not  entirely,  at  the  expense  of  the  function 
of  the  joint.  Joints  too  are  par  excellence  move- 
able, but  motion  in  inflamed  parts  is  highly  in- 
jurious ;  hence  we  have  a  similar  cause  acting  to 
defeat  the  end  of  inflammatory  actions,  as  in  the 
lungs,  larynx,  ^c. ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
trol this  altogether,  for  an  apparatus,  without  the 
greatest  care,  may  be  displaced,  and  a  momentary 
error  lead  to  permanent  mischief:  it  is  from  this 
cause,  perhaps,  that  joints  with  flat  surfaces  suffer 
so  much  less  than  others  when  inflamed. 
natiol,  ofTa'."  Whcu  joliits  arc  not  opened,  the  usual  termina- 
arsoXiied  in  tlous  of  inflammatiou  are  denied  to  them,  for  it  has 

spontaneous 

been  stated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  canals  and  open 
cavities  are  disposed  to  pour  out  secretions,  but 
shut  cavities  to  effuse  lymph ;  in  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  it  is  the  natural  disposition  to 
pour  forth  secretions  ;  i.  e.,  synovia,  and  it  is  only 
under  a  very  severe  or  long-continued  inflammation 
that  an  unopened  joint  throws  out  lymph,  and  when 
it  does,  from  the  causes  above  assigned,  the  objects 
of  this  process  cannot  be  attained  until  an  opening- 
has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  disease  or 
by  art. 

*  Surgical  Essays,  Part  ii.  p.  104  ct  seq. 


inOamiiia 
itions 
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These  are  the  chief  physio-nosological  circum- 
stances (to  use  a  very  expressive  term  vi^hich  Mr. 
Ahernethy  has  adopted)  causing  the  pecuHar  charac- 
ters of  inflammations  of  joints  ;  which  principally 
consist  in  their  disposition  to  continue  for  a  length  of 
time,  and,  if  severe,  in  inducing  great  constitutional 
sympathy,     I  may  observe  in  this  place,  that  they  illustration 

•'■'••'  ''  *  •'of  the  piiiici- 

aiford  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  ^ympafhe/ic*" 
the  decree  of  this  sympathy  is  in  proportion  to  the  constunt'ion 
importance  of  the  part.     Thus,  the  effect  produced  Jn^po/tance"' 
on  the  constitution  by  disease  of  the  hip,  is  far  ease. '" 
greater  than  by  that  of  the  knee,  and  this  more 
considerable  than  of  the  ankle,  although  the  extent 
of  surface  in  these  several  joints  does  not  greatly 
differ,  and  although  the  distance  from  the  centre 
would    give   an    unfavourable    disposition   to   the 
latter  ;  but  then  the  whole  lower  extremity  is  de- 
pendant upon  the  hip  joint, — the  foot  only  on  the 
ankle.     In  fact,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  system  is  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  part  affected. 

On  the  management  of  joint  diseases,  little  re-  ^^l'^.^'^^  ^^' 
mains  to  be  said,  the  profession  are  now  so  well 
informed  on  the  subject,  greatly  owing  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Brodie ;  for  it  is  by  discriminating 
the  particular  nature  of  each  case  only,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  any  certain  principles  of  conduct ;  and 
for  the  power  of  establishing  such  discrimination, 
and    of  determining   the   nature    of  the  remedies 
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appropriate  to  each,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 

him. 

The  most  exquisite  cases  of  inflammation  of 
joints  occur  from  wounds,  and  these  are  much 
aggravated  by  laceration,  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  a  rough  surface  presented  to  the  irritable 
synovial  membrane,  and  by  an  unsound  state  of 
the  constitution.  The  picture  of  these  cases, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  Hennen  is  not  over- 
charged ;  and  to  their  pages  I  should  refer  for 
the  most  valuable  information  on  this  subject  gene- 
rally. In  civil  life,  wounds  of  the  ankle-joint  from 
compound  fracture  and  dislocation,  are  the  most 
common ;  and  on  this  subject  Mr.  A.  Cooper  has 
collected  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information,  and 
has,  perhaps,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  laid 
down  the  rules  of  conduct  with  respect  to  ampu- 
tation; in  this  particular,  however,  surgeons  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  country  will  find  it  necessary 
to  make  considerable  allowances  for  the  different 
results  which  might  be  expected  in  similar  cases, 
and  which  differ  to  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
gined. The  work  to  which  I  have  referred,  con- 
tains copious  reports  from  both. 

Every  kind  of  joint  disease  of  spontaneous  ori- 
gin, and  every  species  of  inflammation  of  articula- 
tions, requires  some  modification  of  local  treat- 
ment; but,  where  there  is  no  specific  diathesis, 
there  is  no  description  of  case  in  which  that  atten- 
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tion  to  tlie  general  health  which  Mr.  Abernethy 
has  enforced,  is  more  particularly  necessary. 

In  inflammation  of  joints,  from  wounds,  the 
principles  of  treatment  appear  to  be  these  :  perfect 
quietude ;  cool  air ;  ample  depletion,  local  and 
general  ;  the  energetic  application  of  cold  ;  the 
lowest  possible  diet ;  gentle  saline  laxatives  with 
antimonials ;  and  opium,  if  necessary ;  after  a 
while,  soft  poultices  and  fomentations. 

In  spo?itaneous  infiammation  of  joints :  perfect 
quietude  ;  local  depletion  ;  evaporating  poultices  ; 
mild,  unirritating,  but  nutritive,  diet ;  attention  to 
restore  the  healthy  action  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  restore  the  secretions  from  the  skin  ;  opium, 
to  relieve  pain ;  and,  after  a  time,  counter  irrita- 
tion by  bhsters,  first  at  a  distance,  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint. 

Jnjiammation  of  the  Eye. 

Speaking  generally,  we  are  warranted,  I  think, 
in  separating  inflammations  of  these  organs,  from 
those  of  common  parts ;  but  in  its  slighter  forms 
such  a  distinction  is  hardly  necessary. 

The  eye  consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  struc- 
tures, each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  properties  and 
functions,  and,  when  implicated  in  inflammation, 
gives  rise  to  a  peculiarity  of  symptoms.     It  is  also 


laws  of  in- 
flammation. 
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liable  to  the  influence  of  causes  proper  to  itself, 
and  to  suffer  from  constitutional  disorder  of  various 
kinds ;  from  these  circumstances,  a  great  variety 
occurs  in  the  nature  of  the  inflammations  which 
affect  it,  which  have  received  their  full  share  of 
consideration  in  the  writings  and  practice  of  mo- 
dern surgeons. 
menaofln'-  Thc  gcncral  principles  of  inflammation,  which  it 
of  the  eye  are  has  bccu  mv  eiideavour  to  support,  wifl,  I  think, 

peculiarly  ^  ^ 

t'^oluus^trale  ^^^  somc  confimiation  in  the  phenomena  which 
pies ''"and  thc  inflammatious  of  these  organs  exhibit.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  when 
ulceration,  abscess,  or  sphacelus,  are  spreading  in 
the  cornea,  still  more  in  the  globe,  the  constitu- 
tional sympatliy  is  far  greater  than  when  the  mis- 
chief is  arrested  by  the  effusion  of  organizable 
lymph,  and  that  if  this  can  be  procured  by  the  use 
of  arg,  nitrat.,  remarkable  relief  is  obtained  with 
respect  to  the  general  symptoms,  while  on  the 
other  hand  those  remedies  which  will  correct, 
subdue,  or  change,  the  state  of  the  system,  will 
influence  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  a  manner 
no  less  remarkable ;  and  as  these  are  processes 
which  we  can  actually  observe  and  watch,  as  much 
as  if  they  were  experiments  contrived  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  they  possess  particular  value.  In 
the  second  place,  this  sympathy  is  much  less  when 
the  conjunctiva,  or  integument,  of  the  eye  is  alone 
concerned,  than  when  the  more  essential  parts  are 
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so»  and  there  is  risk  of  disorganization.  And,  in 
the  third  place,  it  may  be  noticed  that  each  kind 
of  inflammation  of  the  eye  has  its  own  peculiar 
disposition  to  terminate  in  one  mode  or  another: 
— in  some,  this  is  effusion  of  puriform  mucus  ;  in 
others,  in  vesicle  and  ulceration ;  in  others,  in  ad- 
hesion or  abscess ;  in  others,  in  sphacelus  ;  and  in 
others  again,  to  persist  merely  as  inflammation, 

hiflammations  of  the  Testis. 
The  inflammatory  aflTections  of  this  gland  may  be  two  kinds : 

•'  '-^  ■'  the  acute  aud 

divided  into  two  kinds :  the  acute  and  subacute.      subacute. 

The  acute  may  arise  from  injury,  from  gonor-  Ti.e  acme. 
rhoea,  from  translated  mumps,  from  rheumatism, 
gout,  or  scrofula. 

The  subacute,  from  irritable  urethra,  scrofula, 
venereal  disease,  or  simple  constitutional  disorder. 

The  acute  are  attended  with  great  constitutional 
sympathy  from  the  connexions  and  importance  of 
the  gland,  from  its  nervous  sensibility,  from  the 
pressure  of  its  dense  coats,  and  from  its  depending 
position. 

It  has  less  disposition  to  terminate  in  suppura-  y.ery .  ."ttie 

■T  «.  1  disposition  to 

tion,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  gland  of  the  body  ^"pp""*^- 
except  the   salivary.       If  properly  treated,  it  is 
ready  to  resolve  in  most  cases,  although  induration 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  the  adhesive   process 
taking  place. 
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The  induration  which  succeeds  inflammation  of 
the  testis  from  gonorrhoea,  may  be  disregarded ; 
but  that  from  blow  not  unfrequently  lays  the 
foundation  of  destructive  disease. 
treftoeTgo'  Ii^  the  treatment,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider 
cause.  ^  the  difference  of  the  cause:  thus,  in  mumps  and 
rheumatism  the  constitution  is  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  and  cold  applications  are  certainly  improper. 
When  it  arises  from  blow,  after  leeches  have  been 
freely  employed,  it  appears  to  me  that  fomentations 
are  the  best  remedy.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  in  a  great  many  instances  of  hernia  humoralis 
from  gonorrhoea,  where  cold  applications  seem, 
upon  the  whole,  to  answer  the  purpose  better ;  but 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  will  best  determine 
the  point.  I  have  conjectured  that  the  reason 
why  hot  applications  are  often  less  advantageous 
than  cold,  in  inflammation  of  the  testis  consequent 
on  gonorrhoea,  is  this,  that  the  cause  which  ori- 
ginally produced  it  is  still  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore we  may  increase  the  effect  until  the  symptoms 
are  decidedly  on  the  decline :  but,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  after  the  first  violence  of  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  fomentations  and  bread- 
and-water  poultices  are  in  all  cases  desirable,  and 
other  means  calculated  to  resolve  the  disease  com- 
pletely. 

I  have  seen  the  fever  as  high,  and  the  affection 
of  the  system  as  severe,  from  inflammation  of  this 
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gland  as  from  any  other  species  of  inflammation  I 
ever  witnessed;  the  depression,  faintness,  and  sick- 
ness, completely  subduing  the  individual ;  the  pain 
in  the  head  intense ;  and,  had  not  the  cause  been 
known,  the  patient's  life  must  have  been  concluded 
in  imminent  danger. 

In  the  severer  cases  copious  blood-letting  from 
the  arm  is  necessary :  in  others,  leeches  will  suffice. 
Calomel  and  antimony  (if  the  stomach  will  bear 
it)  are  very  useful  with  neutral  salts. 

It  appears  that  mercury  has  a  very  remarkable  Effects  of 

^  ^  •'  •'  mercury  in 

power  of  removing  acute  inflammatory  action  flamL^aUon 
of  the  large  glands,  in  combination  with  other 
suitable  means ;  but  its  anti-inflammatory  pro- 
perties, have,  perhaps,  been  extended  too  far.  In 
serous  membranes  also,  and  inflammations  of  some 
other  parts,  as  of  the  eye,  it  is  decidedly  useful ; 
but  in  inflammations  of  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, cellular  membrane,  ^-c,  it  is  often  in- 
jurious. 

In  subacute  cases,  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  effects 
of  mercury  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  carried,  and  the  irritable  or  inirri- 
table  nature  of  the  constitution. 

When  the  object  is  to  stop  acute  inflammation, 
calomel  seems  to  be  a  preparation  of  far  greater 
power  than  the  others,  and  of  very  difl*erent  effects  ; 
and  it  is  often  most  advantageously  combined  with 
the  tartrite  of  antimony. 
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oftaitriieof      Tartrlte  of  antimony  is  itself  one  of  the  most 

antimony. 

efficient  medicines  we  possess,  and  although  much 
more  frequently  used  now  than  heretofore,  it  de- 
serves to  be  more  commonly  resorted  to,  and  we 
are  under  obligations  to  Mr,  Jeffrays  for  impressing 
this  fact. 

Subacute.  Tile  subacuto  inflammations  of  the  testis  may  be 
confounded  without  sufficient  attention  with  sar- 
cocele,  or  specific  tumors,  whether  schirrhus,  me- 
dullary sarcoma,  or  hydatids  ;  indeed,  in  some 
cases  the  character  is  so  indolent  as  to  leave  the 
matter  doubtful  unless  very  accurate  diagnosis  be 
employed. 

They  are  often  complicated  with  effusion  of 
fluid  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  curable  in  most  in- 
stances together  with  the  original  disease,  and 
constituting  a  description  of  hydrocele,  which  it 
may  be  well  not  to  confound  with  that  arising  from 
diseased  action  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Diagnosis.  I^  investigating  the  nature  of  these  diseases,  the 
principal  indications  are  given  by  the  following 
points :  1st,  the  pre-existence  of  gonorrhoea,  or 
2nd,  the  urethra  being  actually  diseased  ;  3rd,  the 
digestive  organs  being  sound  or  unsound ;  4fth,  the 
diathesis  being  scrofulous,  or  the  patient  having 
suffered  from  venereal  poison*;  5th,  the  progress 


*  I  use  the  term  "  venereal"  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  not 
meaning  thereby  to  express  syphilis  only. 


in  diseases  of 
this  glaud. 
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of  the  disease  being  uniform  or  variable.  The 
treatment  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  pro- 
bable nature  of  the  cause. 

The  testicle  is  rarely  diseased  from  the  effects  Remarks  on 

•'  the    venereal 

of  true  syphilitic  poison,  in  a  healthy  constitution;  oJ*^thTtelu" 

and    the    rse 

but  this  more  frequently  arises  from  the  irregular  9''.™<^'<:ury 

A  •'  <^  in  diseases  of 

forms  of  the  disease*,  occurring  in  scrofulous  con- 
stitutions, or  where  mercury  has  been  injuriously 
employed  ;  there  are  generally  accompanying 
symptoms,  either  in  the  bones  or  skin,  but  very 
irregular  in  their  character. 

If  there  is  strength  of  constitution,  a  judicious 
employment  of  mercury  combined  with  sarsaparilla, 
and  proper  diet,  will  generally  succeed ;  if  it  has 
been  much  shattered,  probably  it  will  not  be  safe 
to  carry  the  use  of  that  medicine  beyond  simple 
friction  on  the  part. 

Mercury  cures  many  subacute  inflammations  of 
the  testis  which  are  not  venereal ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  disease  has,  thus,  often  been  unfairly  inferred 
from  the  result  of  the  treatment.  In  fact,  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  structures  (and  perhaps 
glands  generally  may  be  included)  in  which  mer- 
cury has  a  very  powerful  effect  in  controlling  the 
actions  and  removing  the  effects  of  inflammation. 
The  iris  exhibits  another  remarkable  example. 

*    Vide,  Mv.  Abernethy,  Surg.  Obs.,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 
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It  is  a  singular  thing  that  in  the  same  person, 
labouring  under  disease  of  the  testicles  from  a  con- 
stitutional cause,  we  shall  frequently  find  one 
much  enlarged  while  the  other  shall  be  as  much 
diminished — wasted  perhaps  to  a  bud,  and  this 
may  be  as  hard,  and  more  painful,  than  the  other. 
This  fact  resembles  one  which  belongs  to  the 
history  of  diseases  of  the  liver  ;  namely,  that  some- 
times it  enlarges,  sometimes  diminishes,  from  dis- 
ease :  the  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  present 
instance  is,  that  both  processes  should  occur  in  the 
same  individual  at  the  same  time. 


Third  Order. 

Inflammation  affecting  common  or  external  Parts. 

The  inflammations  belonging  to  this  Order 
produce  less  constitutional  sympathy,  and  require 
less  active  depletion  than  the  two  preceding.  The 
last  Genus  affords  some  exception  to  the  former 
remark,  from  circumstances  which  will  be  explained 
in  the  proper  place. 

Genus  I.     Char.   Disposition  either  to  resolutioh 
or  to  chronic  induration. 
Species  a.  Mumps. 

b.  Some  inflammations  of  the  mam- 
mae and  other  glands. 
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The  characters  which   have  been   assigned  to  <^o"8equcnce5 

"^  winch    result 

these  inflammations  ought  to  have  a  material  influ-  me,u°  Vrom 

lUHlerstand- 

ence  on  our  treatment ;  tor,  as  we  have  nothinar  to  ""g  t'<f>r  "^- 

"  tural  mode  of 

apprehend  from  suppuration,  we  may  employ  warm  Md'observV- 

-  .  ,    .  .  .  ,.  .   ,  tions   on  the 

[omentations,  poultices,  and  even  stnnuli,  without  use  of  coid  or 

*  wHrm    appli- 

reserve,  and,  as  we  have  chiefly  to  guard  against  '"""""'■ 
their   becoming   chronic,  these   are    often   highly 
useful. 

It  is  one  principal  object  of  this  essay  to  ground 
the  plan  of  treatment  on  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  inflammation  we  have  to  manage ;  and  one  of 
the  most  important  features  in  this  is,  its  tendency 
to  one  mode  of  termination  rather  than  another. 

"  A  criterion,"  says  Dr.  Kirkland  (vol.  i.  p.  317), 
"  ought  to  have  been  fixed,  when  to  attempt  dis- 
cussion, and  when  to  let  it  alone."  I  believe  no 
better  can  be  found  than  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  inflammation  itself ;  for,  if  that  is  decidedly  to 
suppuration,  no  attempt,  probably,  to  resolve  it 
will  be  successful,  or,  if  so,  advantageous,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions ;  for  such  a  disposition  is 
generally  calculated  to  relieve  the  constitution. 

When  the  disposition  admits  either  of  resolution 
or  suppuration,  then  of  course  the  former  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 
object  are  by  no  means  the  same  in  all  cases ; 
thus,  where  there  is  but  little  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion, we  may  employ  warm  applications  without 
reserve ;  whereas,  if  there  is  much,  they  must  often 
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be  avoided  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
particularly  proper  where  there  is  no  disposition  to 
resolve.  There  is  an  avowed  difference  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  superiority  of  warm  or  cold 
applications,  and  some  surgeons  are  almost  ex- 
clusively addicted  to  the  use  of  the  one  or  the 
other ;  but,  where  there  is  not  such  a  prejudice 
existing,  it  has  been  confessed  that  the  preference 
of  the  one  or  the  other  is  very  often  founded 
rather  on  empirical  than  on  rational  motives.  If 
the  principles  above  stated  are  true,  they  may 
contribute  to  guide  our  judgment  in  this  important 
matter. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  :  1*^,  that  an  inflammation  which  in 
the  beginning  might  easily  have  been  brought  to 
resolve,  as  phlegmon,  shall  after  a  time  tend  wholly 
to  suppuration,  when  any  attempt  to  disperse  it 
will  prove  injurious ;  2nd,  that  the  peculiarities  of 
some  constitutions  forbid  the  use  of  actual  cold, 
which  compels  us  therefore  to  employ  evaporating 
applications  in  preference.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  stated  of  direct  cold,  that  it  is  more  fre- 
quently useful  in  inflammations  which  result  from 
external  violence ;  and  in  the  spontaneous,  it  is 
more  commonly  advantageous  in  those  whose 
character  is  very  acute  than  in  others. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
description  of  mumps  or  its  treatment. 
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With  regard  to  inflammations  of  the  mamma,  f'^'^^j;^';^^  j,,_ 

we  may  nave  either  simple  phlegmon,  or  mammary  of  lUe  mam- 
ma. 

abscess,  which,  as  it  depends  upon  a  peculiarity  of 
state  and  function,  ought  to  stand  alone.  Mr.  Hey 
also  describes  a  deep-seated  abscess  to  which  this 
gland  is  liable,  of  rather  a  chronic  character,  and 
is  the  same,  perhaps,  as  that  which  Dr.  Kirkland 
has  described  as  the  encysted:  Dr.  K.  also  de- 
scribes two  others,  under  the  titles  of  chronic  and 
lymphatic.  Dr.  Kirkland  wrote  from  much  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  it  is  hazardous  to  venture 
any  opinion  against  his ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  these  abscesses  are  the  result,  (though  rarely), 
of  a  disease  which  is  sufficiently  common, — namely, 
inflammation  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  breast, 
from  disorder  in  the  digestive  organs,  uterine 
system,  or  both,  most  frequently  occurring  in  un-  xhesubacute. 
married  females,  and  having  Xjcry  little  tendency  to 
suppuration. 

This  kind  of  inflammation  is  of  a  subacute  cha- 
racter, but  occasionally  gives  severe  pain,  increas- 
ing before  the  periods  of  an  irregular  menstruation, 
or  from  any  additional  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs  ;  it  may  continue  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  very  rarely  indeed  terminates  in  suppuration  or 
in  schirrhus,  as  far  as  I  have  known. 

Leeches,  and  tepid  saturnine  lotions,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sp.  lavendulas,  when  in  an  active 
stage ;  and  afterwards  frictions,  with  a  weak  lini- 
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ment  of  camphorated  oil  and  ungt.  hydi'arg.,  and 
the  strictest  attention  to  repair  the  error  in  the  di- 
gestive functions  and  uterus,  seem  to  be  the  means 
best  calculated  to  remove  or  relieve  this. 

I  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  the  in- 
flammations of  the  mamma  should  be  considered  in 
the  same  Order  as  those  of  the  testicle  or  not :  but 
the  arguments  preponderate  against  it.  The  mam- 
ma does  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  system 
of  the  female  which  the  testis  does  to  the  male  ;  the 
latter  is  a  primary  organ,  and  its  existence,  healthy 
state,  or  removal,  produce  a  leading  effect  upon  the 
entire  system  of  the  individual ;  whereas  the  mam- 
ma is  an  auxiliary  organ  itself  dependant  upon  the 
existence  of  the  ovaries,  its  removal  affects  the 
system  but  slightly,  and  its  diseases  do  not  pro- 
duce a  greater  influence  than  similar  diseases  would 
in  many  other  parts.  '  As  a  gland,  too,  it  differs 
much  in  structure  and  function  from  the  testis. 
Subacute  in-      Qf  thcsc  subacutc  inflammatoi'v  swellings  of  the 

flaminations  •'  CJ 

glands''''''*"'  glands  I  know  no  account  which  is  at  all  satisfac- 
tory, but  that  which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  given.  To 
the  foregoing  may  be  added  somewhat  similar 
affections  of  lymphatic  glands,  not  scrofulous. 

Those  which  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with 
most  frequently,  have  been  in  the  groin ; — some- 
times the  inguinal,  sometimes  the  external  iliac, 
being  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

raTter!'  and'"      Thcsc  occur  lu  vouug  mcn  cenerally,  of  irritable, 
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susceptible,  and  rather  delicate  habits ;  under  the 
influence  of  constitutional  disorder,  by  whatever 
cause  induced,  but  generally  from  late  and  irregu- 
lar hours,  the  use  of  too  much  fermented  liquor 
and  stimulating  food,  combined  perhaps  with  over 
exertion.  To  their  production  an  irritable  state  of 
the  urethra  often  contributes  ;  and  it  may  be  always 
justly  suspected,  as  it  frequently  suffices  of  itself  to 
produce  them.  I  am  well  satisfied,  however,  that 
they  often  occur  without  it. 

In  the  first  attack  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
tenderness  and  stiffness  about  the  part ;  with  com- 
mon care,  however,  these  subside  in  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  days,  and  the  swelling  continues  either  in 
an  indolent  state,  or  gradually  advances  to  suppura- 
tion, or  slowly  disperses. 

If  suppuration  takes  place,  the  pus  has  not  the 
sero-purulent  characters  of  scrofula, — neither  is 
the  sore  reluctant  to  heal,  as  in  that  state  of  the 
system. 

A  late  author  has  stated,  that  abscess  commonly 
forms,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  this 
termination,  as  a  cure  seldom  takes  place  without ; 
I  have  seen  several  instances  of  the  contrary. 

There  is  commonly  a  very  marked  degree  of 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  forming  a 
more  prominent  feature  than  is  to  be  observed  in 
many  other  diseases. 

The  means  chiefly  to  be  relied  on  in  the  treat- 
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ment  are: — regular  and  light  meals  at  regular  and 
early  hours  ;  avoiding  fermented  liquors,  or  perhaps 
taking  a  glass  of  white  wine  in  a  tumbler  of  soda- 
water  at  dinner ;  going  to  a  pure  dry  air,  and  using 
as  much  exercise  in  an  open  carriage  or  on  horse- 
back, as  may  be  taken  without  decided  prejudice 
to  the  local  disease,  combined  with  the  use  of 
medicines  which  will  excite  secretions  from  the 
alimentary  system  generally,  and  produce  a  regular 
discharge  from  the  bowels  ;  and  to  the  part  a  tepid 
lotion  with  the  sugar  of  lead,  or  the  liq.  amnion, 
acet.  diluted,  or  tepid  poultices,  and  leeches  at  the 
commencement,  are  the  best  applications ;  and 
when  the  actions  have  become  more  feeble,  a  gum- 
plaster,  the  emp.  hyd.  cum  conio,  or  the  sea-water 
poultice,  will  contribute  to  disperse  the  swelling. 

Genus  II.      Char.        Disposition   to  resolve,  or 

to  suppurate. 
Subgenus  a.  In  which  the  disposition  to 
resolve  is  considerable. 

!In  cellular  mem- 
brane. 
In  glands. 

Having  elsewhere  stated  the  inconvenience  which 
is  likely  to  arise  from  applying  the  terms  phlegmon 
and  phlegmonous  so  indiscriminately  as  it  is  now 
usual  to  do,  I  should  be  disposed  to  restrict  the 
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term  phlegmon  to  inflammation  possessing  the  fol- 
lowing characters : 

Tumor  circumscribed,  commencing  in  lymphatic  Definition. 
glands  or  cellular  membrane,  attended  with  heat 
and  pain,  originating  from  constitutional  disorder, 
and   accompanied   by  pyrexia   well   marked,  but 
not  intense. 

It  will  admit  of  resolution,   but  having  also  a  Principles  of 

^  treatment. 

tendency  to  suppurate,  we  should  seek  to  resolve 
it,  if  resolution  be  desirable,  by  such  means  as  will 
not  be  liable  to  encourage  the  latter  termination 
instead ;  thus  leeches  and  evaporating  lotions,  or 
poultices,  will  be  preferable  to  warm  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices.  When,  however,  suppuration 
must  occur  from  the  inflammation  having  passed 
a  certain  stage,  this  process  should  be  encouraged, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  do  so  from  the 
beginning. 

Subge7iusb.     The    disposition    to    suppurate 
predominating. 
Species  1st.    Furunculus  mitis. 
2nd.  Paronychia  mitis. 
Srd.  Abscess  juxta  anum        1  fs 
4fth urethramj^l 

I  have  done  a  bold  thine;  in  venturing  to  separate  separatingthe 
into  different  genera  diseases  of  the  same  name,  ^^T^a^P^^^^ 
situated  in  similar  parts,  and  nearly  allied  to  each  tlTe"  samT"^ 
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other.  T  do  not  apprehend,  however,  that  the 
marking  the  distinctions  more  strongly  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  between  the  mild  and  severe 
species  of  inflammations  in  other  respects  similar, 
will  be  practically  attended  with  any  inconveni- 
ence ;  but  I  believe  much  the  contrary,  and  con- 
siderable advantage  may  perhaps  be  derived  from 
considering  more  attentively  the  causes  upon  which 
the  differences  in  their  nature  depend. 

The  furunculus  mitis  is  the  milder  kind  of  boil, 
which  is  not  large,  and  in  which  the  slough  is  in- 
considerable, if  any  forms ;  and,  unless  there  be 
many,  there  is  little  pyrexia. 

The  paronychia  mitis  is  that  species  of  whitlow 
which  occurs  under  or  by  the  side  of  the  nail,  in 
the  last  phalanx  of  the  fingers. 

The  abscess  juxta  anum  is  the  phyma  of  the 
antients,  and  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  con- 
sumptive patients,  and  relieves  disease  of  the  lungs, 
or  abdominal  viscera,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

The  abscess  juxta  urethram  is  less  commonly  met 
with  in  young  persons  than  in  those  more  advanced 
in  life. 

If  left  to  themselves,  these  various  inflammations 
would,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  go  on  to 
suppurate ;  it  is  their  natural  disposition,  nor  does 
it  appear  desirable  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  this, 
excepting  in  the  last  species,  and  in  the  abscess 
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juxta  anum,  where  the  constitution  is  pretty  sound ; 
for  this  may  occur  from  gross  living  in  young 
people,  and  without  the  necessary  concurrence  of 
any  serious  disorder  of  the  viscera,  and  as  it  may 
probably,  if  it  suppurates,  lead  to  fistula,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  resolve  it ;  nevertheless,  it  will 
hardly,  if  ever,  be  safe  to  employ  cold,  and 
leeches  and  tepid  poultices  will  constitute  the 
best  local  remedies,  combined  with  proper  medical 
treatment. 


Genus  III.  Char.  Disposition  to  unhealthy  sup- 
puration and  mortification 
of  cellular  membrane  or 
glands. 

Species.     1st.    Furunculus  gravis. 

2d.    Carbunculous  abscesses. 

a.  Angina  externa. 

b.  Abscess  juxta  anum        1   1  ^ 

c urethramj   I" 

d.  Anthrax  on  the  penis. 

3d.  True  carbuncle. 
^th.  Pestilential  bubo. 
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The  peculiar  characteristic  of  inflammations  of 

this  genus  is,  their  strong  and  almost  irresistible 

disposition  to  terminate  in  the  sloughing  process 

more  or  less,  and  in  the  pus  produced  being  of  the 

worst  description  and  most  irritating  qualities. 

ilrmlm-^"""      Thc   Original  seat   of  all    (the   true   carbuncle 

phatkgian^'.  probably  forming  no  exception)  is  in  the  cellular 

membrane  or  lymphatic  glands  beneath  the  skin, 

although  the  inflammation  is  communicated  to  it 

more  or  less  speedily. 

Hence  some      Ccllular  mcmbranc  much  more  readily  perishes 

of  the  pecu- 

tifrs  otYhese  ^ndcr  uufricudly  inflammation  than  skin  ;  while,  on 
tions?""^'  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  much  greater  power  of 
limiting  inflammation  by  the  adhesive  process,  and 
hence  the  limited  character  and  the  strong  dispo- 
sition to  form  slough  underneath  may  be  ex- 
plained, from  that  integument  not  being  primarily 
affected. 

There  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  many  re- 
spects between  this  inflammation  and  the  worst 
kinds  of  erysipelas ;  but  there  is  a  leading  distinc- 
tion arising  from  the  skin  being  secondarily  affected 
in  the  former,  and  from  the  disposition  to  limit 
in  consequence. 

Mr.  Hunter  describes  the  carbuncle  as  begin- 
ning in  the  skin  almost  like  a  pimple,  and  going 
deeper  with  a  broad  base  under  the  skin  in  the 
cellular  membrane. — Vol.  i.  p.  481.  I  believe  even 
in  this,  the  true  carbuncle,  that  the  piiricipal  affec- 
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tion  is  in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  skin ; 
and  that  the  superficial  pimple  is  rather  sympa- 
thetic, if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  the  disease  below, 
as  in  boil,  in  which  "  there  is  commonly  a  whitish 
or  livid  pustule,  and  exquisitely  sensible  to  the 
touch,  and  immediately  beneath  this  is  the  seat  of 
the  abscess*." 

As  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  constitution  sympathetic 

•'       A  affection  seri- 

always  bears  a  proportion  to  the  risk  of  death  or  *""• 
serious  mischief,  and  as  this  is  always  considerable 
where  there  is  mortification  to  any  extent,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  such  cases  as  these  it  is 
very  considerable. 

They  occur  from  the  immediate  effects  of  some 
local  injurious  cause,  in  most  instances  in  per- 
sons who  have  lived  freely,  grossly,  and  irregu- 
larly, and  whose  digestive  organs  are  particularly 
disordered  and  generally  loaded,  and  whose  whole 
body  and  circulating  fluids  are  in  truth  an  un- 
healthy composition. 

The  pyrexia,  or  degree  of  vascular  re-action,  its  nature. 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  remaining  powers  of 
the  constitution,  and  as  the  subjects  are  often 
people  of  originally  strong  stamina,  it  is  often 
very  considerable  ;  but  there  is  an  invariable  and 
strong  tendency  in  all  cases  to  sinking  of  the 
nervous  powers,  which,  when  sloughs  are  formed, 


*  Pearson's  Principles,  p.  TI- 
NS 
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often  takes  place  very  suddenly,  and  to  a  great 
degree.  A  hurried  and  anxious,  and  depressed 
state  of  the  nervous  system  are  manifested  by  the 
tremors,  the  tendency  to  low  delirium,  and  the 
hurried  and  anxious  countenance.  The  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  is  evinced  by  the  furred 
and  bilious  tongue,  the  nausea,  head-ach,  and  foul 
discharges. 
General prin-     Thc  objcct  of  fficdical  trcatmcut  is  to  unload  the 

ciples  of  •' 

Treatment,  ^owcls,  whlch  generally  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
collected  fasces,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  se- 
cretions from  the  liver  ;  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed 
by  a  mixture  containing  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  tartrate  of  potash,  senna  in  infusion  and  tinc- 
ture, and  jalap,  with  a  little  tartrite  of  antimony,  if 
the  nausea  does  not  forbid  it,  perhaps  afford  the  best 
mode  of  acting  upon  the  bowels  with  these  views ; 
and  indeed,  if  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  stomach  is  loaded,  an  emetic  is  very  useful.  In 
the  subsequent  stages,  blue  pill,  followed  by  rhu- 
barb and  senna,  and  tartrate  of  potash,  form  the 
best  laxative,  as  I  beheve.  The  employment  of 
purgative  medicines  suited  to  the  case  is  by  no 
means  a  light  matter ;  in  many  instances  it  forms 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment, 
and  if,  by  injudicious  conduct,  we  leave  accumu- 
lated faeces  in  the  bowels,  or  fail  to  excite  the  se- 
cretions from  the  liver,  or  if  we  irritate  them  too 
much,  and  more  particularly,  if  we  bring  on  purg- 
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ing  of  watry  stools,  we  shall  do  much  harm  where 
we  might  do  much  good.  The  compound  extract 
of  colocynth  with  calomel  is  often  a  good  medicine 
in  the  beginning. 

If  there  is  much  strength  of  action  in  the  sys- 
tem, the  saline  draughts  in  effervescence  will  be 
useful ;  if  not,  the  liq.  ammon.  acetat.,  with  cam- 
phor mixture  and  conf,  aromat.,  with  small  doses 
of  tinct.  opii  camphorat.,  or  Dover's  powder,  at 
night. 

In  proportion  to  the  want  of  power,  it  becomes 
our  business  to  support  the  patient ;  for  if  we  can 
keep  him  up  till  the  sloughs  form  and  separate,  he 
will  do  well.  According,  therefore,  to  the  neces- 
sity, it  will  be  our  duty  to  supply  him  with  such 
articles  of  drink  or  food  as  may  to  us  appear  most 
advantageous,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  push  this  plan  pretty  far ; 
and  indeed  in  all  instances  it  is  important  to  re- 
member, that  as  these  inflammations  are  of  the 
limited  kind,  there  will  be  less  danger  in  exciting 
the  vascular  system  than  if  they  were  otherwise. 

But  it  is  of  still  more  consequence  to  employ 
suitable  local  treatment,  for  upon  this  the  life  or 
death  of  the  patient  will  generally  depend.  It  is- 
rarely  possible  to  prevent  these  abscesses  from 
going  into  suppuration,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
our  object  to  promote  the  process  by  warm  fo- 
mentations, and  poultices,  which  in  some  cases  it. 
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is  serviceable  to  make  with  stimulating  fluids ;  for 
this  kind  of  inflammation  is  attended  with  great 
want  of  nervous  energy  in  the  part,  and  for  this 
reason,  evaporating  lotions  or  poultices  would  be 
highly  improper. 

It  is  not  only  their  character  to  form  slough,  but 
pus  of  the  worst  description ;  healthy  pus  simply 
excites  a  disposition  in  the  part  to  discharge  it  as 
a.  foreign  body  ;  but  unhealthy  produces  excessive 
irritation,  and  acts  like  a  poison  lowering  its 
powers.  There  is,  as  explained  p.  78,  a  strong 
exertion  made  to  wall  in  matter  so  injurious,  and 
this,  contrary  to  the  more  general  tendency,  ex- 
tends to  the  surface,  and  hence  it  is  longer  con- 
fined, a  passage  being  only  effected  after  a  long 
time  by  ulceration  or  mortification  of  the  skin  if 
the  patient  lives. 

The  danger  in  general  arises  from  the  confine- 
ment of  the  sloughs  and  foul  matter  after  they  are 
formed ;  a  leading  point  in  the  treatment  then  is, — 
tb  evacuate  these  as  soon  as  possible,  and  although 
these  abscesses,  with  the  exception  of  boil,  do  not 
point  like  phlegmons ;  yet  the  peculiar  feel  and 
appearance,  and  the  phlyctenae  which  often  form, 
will  afford  pretty  sure  indications  of  its  existence. 

FuRUNcuLUs  Gravi^. — Boils  most  evidently  de- 
pend upon  a  disordered  state  of  the  constitution ;  but 
if  the  person  be  young  and  robust,  the  kind  will  be 
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mild ;  if  feeble  and  cachectic,  it  will  be  of  this  sort, 
and  be  attended  with  sloughing. 

The  character  of  boils,  however,  which  possess  IZt^'^ni" 
this  disposition  considerably  differs ;  we  may  ob-  rath°e°r'"''.ub' 
serve  in  general,  either  that  they  form  conically, 
with  much  active,  but  sublivid,  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  and  perhaps  a  pustule  on  the  surface,  and 
open  up  pretty  widely,  so  as  to  discharge  sooner 
or  later  a  large  slough, — a  form  of  the  disease 
which  is  exquisitely  painful :  or  it  is  much  slower 
in  its  progress,  more  dusky  in  its  colour,  flatter  in 
its  form,  attended  with  little  pain,  surrounded  ex- 
tensively with  induration,  and  discharging  imper- 
fectly, by  a  number  of  perforations  like  pin-holes,  a 
thin,  crude,  but  inoffensive,  matter ;  and,  if  the  skin 
be  closely  examined,  this  dusky,  brawny  integu- 
ment will  be  found  to  have  the  layers  of  the 
chorion  sodden  in  pus. 

The  seat  of  boils  seems  to  be  chiefly  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  where  the  vital 
powers  of  the  integuments  are  less  active,  and  sen- 
sibility less  acute  than  elsewhere,  as  on  the  outside 
of  the  thighs,  nates,  ^c. ;  and  is  often  determined 
by  some  cause  of  irritation,  as  on  the  under  part  of 
the  seat  from  riding ;  in  the  cheek,  not  unfre- 
quently  from  the  presence  of  a  decayed  tooth. 

In  the  acute  form,  a  principal  object  is  to  unload  Treatment  of 
the  bowels,  which  is  advantageously  done  by  calo-  fomr" 
mel  with  or  without  colocynth,  followed  by  the 
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common  purging  mixture  of  salts  and  senna,  and 
by  mild  and  sparing  diet ;  but  in  those  of  a  more 
indolent  and  chronic  character,  or  during  the  granu- 
lating stages  of  the  acute,  a  nutritious  diet  with 
wine  or  porter,  if  there  is  much  debility,  is  proper ; 
and  sarsaparilla,  with  the  compound  calomel  pill ; 
bark  and  soda,  or  Rochelle  salts ;  still  more,  sea 
air  and  sea-bathing  will  be  very  useful. 
Of  the  sub-      The  subacute  species  is  connected  with  a  de- 

acute.  '■ 

cidedly  cachectic  state  of  constitution,  and  is  often 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  permanent  feverish 
excitement ;  is  of  considerable  duration,  and  re- 
quires great  attention  to  the  state  of  the  health 
generally. 

When  the  more  acute  boils  are  open,  they  are 

often  exceedingly  painful  and  irritable;  in  which 

case,  if  the  common  soothing  applications  fail,  the 

old  epithems  are  sometimes  useful. 

Local  treat-       jfl  thc  chrouic  boil,  if  there  is  much  surrounding: 

inent  of  sub-  '  o 

nk*bo[h^°'  hardness,  hot  fomentations  and  poultices  of  linseed 
or  oat-meal,  made  with  decoction  of  onions,  or 
boiled  onions,  or  with  the  root  of  the  white  lily, 
are  the  best  applications  :  if  there  is  not,  or  when 
this  hardness  subsides,  it  is  more  convenient  and  as 
useful  to  apply  some  stimulating  plaster  with  aper- 
tures (if  they  are  open)  as  the  emp.  gummi,  ^c, 
or  the  sticky  resinous  salves,  as  the  old  ungt. 
suppurans,  and  indeed  the  vulgar  remedy  of  cob- 
bler's wax  is  not  a  contemptible  one ;  and  I  must 
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take  this  opportunity  of  meeting  the  ridicule  which 
some  may  be  disposed  to  bestow  on  such  com- 
mendations, by  stating  my  belief,  that  we  have 
simplified  our  external  remedies  rather  too  much ; 
and  that,  as  there  are  many  substances  which  have 
a  peculiar  influence  on  ulcers,  so  there  are  some 
also  which  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  diseased 
sensibilities  of  certain  inflammations. 

With  regard  to  opening  boils,  if  it  be  done  early 
before  the  slough  is  produced;  i.  e.,  if  they  are 
fairly  cut  through,  it  will  often  cure  them  at  once  ; 
but  in  the  large  malignant  boil,  it  is  seldom  wise  to 
interfere  at  all  with  the  processes  of  nature,  or  at 
best  only  to  anticipate  that  of  opening  the  skin, 
when  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  In  the 
chronic,  or  rather  subacute,  boil,  it  may  be  useful 
to  score  freely  through  it ;  for  the  skin  has  very 
little  disposition  to  give  sufficient  vent  to  the  mat- 
ters beneath  by  ulceration ;  but  when  it  occurs  in 
the  face,  it  will  be  better  to  content  ourselves  with 
making  punctures  in  preference,  where  they  may  be 
required,  by  which  a  little  time  will  be  lost,  but  a 
scar  avoided ;  however,  there  will  always  be  reason 
to  fear,  that  the  skin  may  be  left  more  or  less 
puckered  and  rigid,  from  the  mischief  in  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  membrane. 

Carbuncle. — In  the  true  carbuncle,  as  in  the 
boil,  although  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease  is  in 
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the  cellular  membrane,  yet  the  skin  is  very  early 
affected ;  whereas  in  those  abscesses  which  I  have 
presently  to  describe,  this  is  not  the  case.  True 
carbuncle  indeed  seems  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to 
boil,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those 
who  have  had  boils  in  earher  life  to  suffer  from 
,  carbuncle  in  old  age. 

Of  carbuncles  also,  as  of  sloughy  boils,  there 
seem  to  be  two  species ;  one  highly  acute,  the 
other  by  comparison  indolent. 

The  disorder  of  the  constitution  is  that  already 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  genus,  in  an  aggra- 
vated degree. 

True  carbuncle  generally  appears  on  the  back, 
and  is  described  as  a  deeply-seated,  hard,  immove- 
able, circumscribed  tumor,  attended  with  an  in- 
tensely-painful sense  of  burning  in  the  part,  and 
considerable  discoloration  of  the  skin,  with  small 
vesicles  or  vesications.  It  is  little  elevated  above 
the  surface. 

In  the  progress,  the  skin  sloughs  and  ulcerates 
partially,  and  then  the  subjacent  sloughs  may  be 
discharged ;  but  this  process  is  much  more  tardy  in 
the  skin  than  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  hence 
the  urgent  necessity  of  early  and  free  incisions; 
Some  distin.      Anthrax   and   carbuncle  literally  meaning;   the 

guishing  title  " 

thr'^sloujhy  same  thing,  and  being  considered  as  synonymous 
Tied  "to 'car',  terms  by  most  authors,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 

bancle. 

them  as  such:  yet  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not 
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some  appropriate  designation  for  the  kind  of  ab- 
scesses we  have  next  to  mention ;  namely,  those 
which  form  near  the  anus,  urethra,  on  the  penis,  or 
on  the  neck,  ^c,  with  strong  disposition  to  spha- 
celate. They  differ  from  carbuncle  more  in 
degree  than  in  nature;  they  also  differ  in  the 
cause,  which  is  partly  local,  and  in  the  seat.  Shall 
we  call  the  former  true  carbuncle ;  and  these, 
carbunculous  abscesses,  or  anthrax,  affixing  an 
arbitrary  distinction  ?  To  the  French  term, 
"  phlegmon  gangr^neux,"  I  object;  because  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  them  and  phlegmons : 
and  to  the  general  title  of  gangrenous  abscesses  I 
object,  because  there  are  gangrenous  abscesses  of 
a  different  nature,  e.  g.,  erysipelatous. 

These    abscesses    differ,    certainly,    from    true  Point*  in 

which  they 

carbuncle.  The  skin  is  not  so  early  affected ;  itf'ff*'^^"'"* 
rarely  becomes  so  dark ;  the  tumor  is  not  so  flat ; 
there  is  not  so  large  a  proportion  of  slough.  They 
occur  in  parts  more  disposed  to  vigorous  action 
than  the  back,  and  in  persons  of  a  different  de- 
scription,— often  in  females  ;  and,  although  I  be- 
lieve they  will  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  those  whose 
habits  have  been  temperate,  still  they  are  not  so 
precisely  the  diseases  of  the  rich  as  true  carbuncle. 

Angina  externa. — ^The  first  I  shall  mention 
occurs  in  the  neck,  of  which  it  has  happened  to 
me  to  see  several  instances. 


carbuncle. 
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Situation.         The  patient  (perhaps  a  female)  of  unhealthy, 

cnsrJictcrj 

'^dprogress.  ^^^  generally  full  and  gross  habit,  has  a  swelling 
deep-seated  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  towards  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  causing  a  great  degree  of  pain  in 
that  side  of  the  head,  from  its  effects  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  part  most  probably,  and  accompa- 
nied with  much  pyrexia. 

There  is  loading  of  the  cellular  membrane  simi- 
lar to  that  which  we  observe  in  erysipelas  phleg- 
monodes,  but  well  limited,  firmer,  and  more  pro- 
minent. This  takes  place  to  a  great  degree,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  able  to 
swallow  fluids,  breathes  with  great  difiiculty,  and 
cannot  sleep  from  the  impending  suffocation.  After 
a  time,  the  skin  adheres  and  inflames,  and  thickens 
as  it  inflames,  but  does  not  point,  or,  for  a  long 
time,  shew  any  symptoms  of  pointing,  or  giving 
way  by  slough  or  ulceration :  meanwhile,  sloughs 
and  noisome  pus  have  formed  underneath,  and 
do  great  mischief.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
these  abscesses,  if  not  opened,  will  burst  into 
the  throat. 
Particuiar^^^  Thcrc  is  great  danger  of  their  destroying  life, 
the  matter,  not  ouly  from  thc  direct  influence  of  such  injurious 
matters,  when  confined,  but  by  suffocation,  if 
proper  relief  is  not  afforded  ;  and  it  often  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  make  a  free  and  deep  in- 
cision to  divide  the  thickened  integuments,  and 
evacuate  the  matter,  though,  from  the  uncertainty 
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of  its  situation,  and  the  nature  of  the  parts,  the 
surgeon  would  be  unwilling  to  do  so  if  the  neces- 
sity were  not  paramount ;  but  upon  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  the  life  of  the  patient  will  mainly  de- 
pend. A  person  accustomed  to  these  collections 
of  foul  matter  beneath  thickened  integuments,  will 
detect  its  existence  by  the  peculiar  feel  of  a  doughy 
yielding  matter  under  the  tense  elastic  skin. 

The  only  author  who  has  particularly  mentioned 
this  form  of  inflammation,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
Dr.  Kirkland,  who  has  given  it  the  title  of  angina 
externa.  His  description  is  very  brief. — He  gives 
one  case.  Others  speak  of  suppuration  of  the 
parotids.  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  is  very  rare  ;  but 
possibly  abscesses  of  this  kind  may  have  been 
taken  for  it. 

Phlegmon  will  occur,  and  indeed  is  apt  to  occur 
in  this  situation  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  that  is 
phlegmon  in  one  constitution  which  becomes  the 
foul  abscess  I  have  now  described  in  another. 

Abscess  juxta  anum. — Abscesses  occur  in 
persons  of  similar  habits  and  constitution,  in  ad- 
vanced life,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum, 
and  are  very  similar  to  the  preceding  in  their 
nature  and  progress  ;  but  in  the  neck  they  may 
occur  without  any  immediate  cause,  although  a 
draft  of  cold  air  very  often  acts  as  such;  but 
in  the  rectum,  the  irritation  of  hardened  faeces,  or 
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something  else  wrong  about  that  bowel,  very  com- 
monly proves  the  immediate  cause. 
pifferent         ]\/[j.  pQ^t  describcs  four  kinds  of  inflammation 

kinds  of  ab- 

formnemhe  as  liable   to   occur   in  this  situation :     1st,    The 

rectum.  •  i  i  i  7  n 

phyma,  or  simple  phlegmon;  2nd,  an  inflamma- 
tion which  bears  much  the  character  of  boil* ;  Srd, 
another  kind,  which  appears  to  be  (edematous  ery- 
sipelas f;  and,  4<thli/,  the  abscess  to  which  I  now 
allude.  I  have  often  seen  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4}th ; 
the  Srd  is,  I  beheve,  comparatively  rare. 

With  respect  to  the  last,  Mr.  Pott  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  "  Our  ancestors,"  says  he,  "  have 
thought  fit  to  call  it  in  some  a  carbuncle,  and  in 
others  by  other  names  ;  but  it  is  (wherever  seated) 
really  and  truly,  a  gangrene  of  the  adipose  and 
cellular  membrane :  it  commonly  implies  great 
degeneracy  of  habit,  and  commonly  ends  ill." — 
Vol.  iii.  p.  59. 

To  the  prognosis,  however  great  the  authority, 
I  should,  from  my  own  observation,  object;  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  have  done 
well. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the 
principles  stated,  p.  180 ;  but  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances arising  from  the  nature  and  connexions 
of  the  part,  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  which 
should  be   fully  understood,   but   which,   in  the 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  52.  t  Vol.  iii.  p.  50. 
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scheme  of  the  present  work,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  do  justice  to. 

Abscess    juxta    urethram. — The    abscesses  immediate 

cause, 

which  form  in  the  perineeum,  by  the  side  of  the 
urethra,  are  sometimes  the  result  of  effusion  of 
urine,  from  rupture  or  ulceration  of  that  canal ; 
but  more  frequently  they  take  place,  as  gum-boils 
do,  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  irritation ; 
but  in  these  cases  it  is  generally  owing  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  constitution  as  has  been 
described  as  belonging  to  this  Genus. 

Inflammation   and   abscess   will  occur,   in  the  Appearance, 

progress,  ano 

young  and  healthy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  *'*''^"'^"*' 
urethra,  where  there  is  stricture,  from  the  impru- 
dent use  of  the  bougie,  or   any  other  irritating 
cause ;  but  such  generally  subside  again  if  proper 
measures  be  pursued. 

The  abscesses  to  which  I  now  allude,  form 
generally  around  the  bulb,  and  often  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  above  the  fascia  perinaei.  In  the  com- 
mencement they  cause  no  great  suffering  or  incon- 
venience, but  soon  great  disturbance  of  the  system 
takes  place,  great  pain  and  distress  about  the  part; 
and  the  tumor,  which  was  at  first  indolent  and 
hardly  affected  the  surface,  becomes  very  tender 
and  painful,  and  the  skin  inflames  and  thickens  ex- 
ceedingly :  from  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
disposition  to  the  scrotum,  the  loose  cellular  mem- 
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brane  of  that  part  soon  loads  enormously,  so  as  to 
give  the  idea  of  urine  having  escaped.  If  this  state 
continues,  either  that  mischief  will  happen,  or  the 
patient  may  sink  from  the  effects  of  the  confine- 
ment of  the  sloughs  and  matter,  and  there  are  no 
cases  where  ample  and  early  incisions  are  more 
strongly  called  for.  The  general  principles  of 
treatment  need  not  be  repeated. 

True  urinary  abscesses  may  occur  in  the  most 
healthy  constitutions  if  the  urethra  is  ruptured. 
They  lead  to  consequences  nearly  similar,  from  the 
sloughs  and  foul  suppuration  to  which  the  extrava- 
sation of  urine  gives  rise ;  but  they  still  more 
urgently  call  for  immediate  incisions. 

Mr,  Evans*  describes,  under  the  title  of  anthrax, 
those  foul  sloughy  abscesses  under  the  integuments 
of  the  penis,  which  occur  in  young  men,  and  re- 
commends bleeding  for  them.  These  he  attributes 
to  the  state  of  constitution,  and  that  a  state  of 
the  inflammatory  kind.  I  believe  that  sloughing, 
occurring  in  such  constitutions,  does  require  bleed- 
ing ;  and  also  that  there  may  be  abscesses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  or  urethra,  occurring 
in  men  in  the  prime,  or  middle,  of  life,  which  will 
also  be  benefited  by  bleeding,  although  they  tend 
to  slough ;  but  in  advanced  life  and  gross  habits, 
the  case  is  different. 

*  On  Ulceration  of  the  Genital  Organs. 
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Abscesses  in  parts  of  particular  structure  I  must 
leave  unclassed,  as  they  very  oftenj  if  not  gene- 
rally, arise  from  circumstances  belonging  to  their 
functions  ;  such  are  abscesses  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
antrum, — some  of  those  of  the  mammae,  <§"c. 


CLASS  SECOND. 

Char.  The  disposition  to  spread,  from  failure 
of  the  adhesive  process,  owing  to  a 
faulty  state  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  I  have  any  in-  The  disposi- 

''  tion  to  limit 

tention  of  asserting,  that  the  disposition  to  limit  is  "bLnr'^'^bit 
entirely  absent  in  this  class  of  inflammations  ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  appears  to  be  a  struggle  in  the 
part  and  the  general  system,  arising  from  the  en- 
deavour to  effect  that  vi^hich  they  are  either  totally, 
or  for  a  long  time,  incapable  of  performing. 

The  disposition  to   spread  may  exclusively  de-  Distinction 

^  ^  •'  •'  to   be    made 

pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  part  affected, — as  a^p^J^f^^^,^'^^ 

e  .1  1  -i  1     •     n  inflammation 

surtace  :  thus,  we  may  have  peritoneal  innamma-  from  the  na- 

■^  '•  ture     of    the 

tion  in  a  constitution  decidedly  capable  of  limiting  jyfand "^om 
inflammation  elsewhere  ;    but   in   such   cases  the  the  co^nstitu- 

tion,      deter- 

origni  of  such  inflammation  may  generally  be  i^^^s^^J^^ 
traced  to  cold,  or  injury  of  some  kind,  or  metas-  *° ""  '"'^'"'^' 
tasis,  and  it  will  not  belong  to  this  Class. 
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When  inflammation  arises  on  surfaces,  purely 
from  a  disordered  state  of  constitution,  that  state 
will  be  such  as  is  now  alluded  to,  and  marked  in 
common  by  deficiency  of  nervous  energy,  gene- 
rally owing  to  marked  error  in  the  digestive 
organs,  or  the  result  of  intemperate  habits  of 
living, — the  influence  of  morbid  poison,  or  morbid 
air, — or  the  united  effects  of  several  of  these. 

Instead  of  believing  that  the  peculiar  symptoms 
and  state  which  are  remarkable  in  this  Class  of 
inflammations,  are  referable  to  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  such  and  such  a  surface  vv'hich  is  in- 
flamed, I  am  apt  to  think,  that,  in  this  state 
of  constitution,  there  is  a  disposition  to  determine 
the  inflammation  to  surfaces.  But  I  will  freely 
allow,  that  a  surface  being  inflamed,  it  wifl  (as  is 
very  usual  in  the  animal  economy)  itself  become 
a  cause,  in  its  turn,  increasing  the  spreading  dis- 
position. 
Products  of  Let  these  inflammations  be  situated  where  they 
will,  when  they  produce  effusion,  this  is  either  of  a 
serous  nature, — whether  it  be  merely  dark  and  un- 
healthy serum  alone,  or  mixed  with  flocculi  of 
lymph ; — or  of  pus,  of  a  thin  sanious,  or  brown,  or 
green,  but  always  unhealthy  character ;  and  very 
often  they  occasion  sloughs.  If  they  affect  the 
skin,  it  has  a  strong  disposition  to  separate  in  ve- 
sicles or  phlyctenaB ;  if  the  cellular  membrane,  to 
slough  ;  if  serous  membranes,  to  pour  out  turbid 


inflamma- 
tions  of  this 
Class. 
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serum  mixed  with  lymph ;  if  mucous  membranes, 
in  many  cases  to  ulcerate  or  slough. 

It  is  not  meant  to  affirm,  that  organizable  lymph 
is  not  sometimes  eftused  in  these  cases,  and  ad- 
hesions formed ;  it  is  by  the  supervention  of  this 
])rocess  that  the  disease  is  arrested  in  general ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  denied  that  in  the  first  Class  the 
inflammation  may  terminate  in  the  effiision  of  serous 
fluids,  (as  happens  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  some- 
times, of  a  reddish  nature  mixed  with  flocculi  of 
lymph,)  or  in  sphacelus ;  but,  then,  this  is  only  in 
cases  of  extreme  violence,  and  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  proper  treatment ;  whereas,  it  is  the 
natural  disposition,  in  these  now  alluded  to,  to  pro- 
duce such  results. 


Order  First. 
Affedmg  Vital  Organs. 

I  have  little  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  vital  fee^c"!  bl- 
orsjans  than  has  been  already  stated  (p.  145.);  but  mations    of 

='  -^  ^^  ^  the  vital   or- 

I  may  mention,  that  in  inflammations  which  belong  f^^^  °''c/asl 
to  this  Order,  the  actions  are,  in  general,  less  in- 
tense than  in  the  1^^  Order  of  the  1st  Class;  the 
vascular  excitement  less  ;  and  the  pain  often  so 
little,  that  its  degree  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
mischief  which  exists,  and  indeed  sometimes  has 

O   2 
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passed  unobserved,  though  this  symptom,  more 
than  any  other,  announces  the  existence  of  the 
disease. 

It  is  now  well  established,  that  in  all  inflamma- 
tions of  vital  organs,  whatever  may  be  the  type, 
bleeding  is  the  remedy  chiefly  to  be  depended 
upon ;  and  that  the  old  idea  of  its  disposing  the 
patient  to  that  state  of  debility  and  malignity 
which,  if  it  be  neglected,  will  ensue,  has  been  un- 
founded and  mischievous.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that  this  is  only  certainly  true  when  the 
practice  has  been  adopted  in  time ;  for,  when 
effusion  has  commenced,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  bleeding  may  not,  and  does  not,  often  do 
more  harm  than  good. 


Should  they       Inflammations    op    Vessels. — Vessels    can 

be        classed 

^'Jj'jjf'"^- hardly  be  considered  as  vital  organs;  yet,  when 
orconsfitute  iuflamed,  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  in  that 

a       separate 

ordtrr  inflammation  to  extend  to  the  heart  (excepting  in 
the  case  of  absorbents),  that  a  vital  organ  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  compromised ;  but  it  still 
remains  a  question,  whether  it  would  be  right  to 
include  them  in  the  \st  Order,  or  establish  an 
Order  apart  for  them. 

oughtth'>yto      Again :  with  respect  to  the  Class,  some  doubt 

be     included  o  '  i  ' 

inthiscto.?j^^y  arise,  whether  they  should  be  included  in  the 
prsi.  or  in  this  ;  for,  undoubtedly,  there  is  much 
disposition  to  form  adhesion,  with  a  strong  tend- 
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cncy  to  sjiread ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  j)revious 
state  of  constitution,  it  has  been  asserted  by  an 
authority,  not  less  than  Mr.  Hunter,  that  in  the 
case  of  veins  it  is  often  healthy.  This,  however, 
I  should  doubt ;  for  the  very  fact  of  venesection, 
when  this  has  been  the  source,  implies  some  con- 
stitutional disorder  ;  and,  although  it  is  very  true 
that  inflammation  rarely  ensues  from  this  cause 
(excepting  where  the  wound  of  the  vein  has  been 
badly  united),  yet  it  very  often  does  not  so,  al- 
though the  orifice  festers  ;  indeed,  in  a  very  large 
proportion.  Again ;  the  other  cases  in  which  the 
vein  inflames,  are  those  in  which  the  system  has 
been  long  irritated  by  a  sloughing  stump,  com- 
pound fracture,  ^c. ;  and  it  rarely  takes  place  in  a 
healthy  state  of  any  wound. 

Inflammation  of  Absorbents. — It  is  much  JJe„^*"' ^'^' 
more  frequent  than  inflammation  in  any  other 
division  of  the  vascular  system.  It  generally  arises 
from  the  irritation  of  a  sore,  in  a  constitution  pre- 
disposed to  it,  ioY  there  are  no  sores  which  do  not 
engage  absorbents,  yet  this  kind  of  inflammation 
is  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  and,  indeed, 
seldom  happens,  excepting  in  the  extremities,  par- 
ticularly the  lower. 

The  inflammation  runs  along  these  vessels,  and,  character*. 
being   communicated  to  the   surrounding  cellular 
membrane,  the  skin  inflames  over  them,  and  the 
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progress  is  marked  by  streaks  running  along  the 
limb  with  much  rapidity,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. The  great  facility  with  which  it  is  com- 
municated to  the  surrounding  parts,  perhaps  arises 
from  the  extreme  tenuity  of  these  vessels.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity,  lymph  is  effused,  and  gives  a 
feeling  of  hardness,  as  of  a  chord. 

The  inflammation  spreads  over  the  skin,  in  the 
form  of  erysipelas,  for  a  considerable  distance 
around  the  original  seat ;  and  beyond  this  the 
streaks  extend  until  they  meet  with  lymphatic 
glands,  where  they  usually  stop. 

In  the  lower  extremities,  this  inflammation  is 
very  severe — but  I  propose  to  speak  of  it  here- 
after. In  the  upper  extremities,  it  commonly  does 
well  after  a  few  days,  but  abscesses  frequently 
form  in  the  course  of  the  absorbents  and  in  the 
lymphatic  glands.  Severe  cases  occasionally 
occur,  in  which  life  is  endangered,  and  sphacelus 
and  extensive  suppuration  may  take  place. 

The  affection  of  the  constitution  is  generally 
marked  by  great  irritation  of  the  nervous  system ; 
and,  if  the  case  be  severe,  there  is  much  anxiety, 
hurried  pulse  and  respiration,  and  disposition  to 
vomit, 
;r«atinent.  With  regard  to  treatment, — a  bread-and-water 
poultice,  made  either  with  or  without  the  acetate 
of  lead,  appears  to  be  the  best  application  to  the 
part,  and  a  weak  spirituous   lotion,  to  the  limb 
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above,  seems  to  jiossess  some  power  in  checking 
its  progress.  If  the  heat  of  the  part  is  such  as  to 
be  uneasy  to  the  patient,  this  may  be  appHed  cold, 
— if  not,  warm,  and  the  limb  enveloped  in  soft 
flannel. 

The  general  treatment  is  by  mild  laxatives,  and 
saline  draughts  in  effervescence  ;  and  bleeding  is 
sometimes  required  in  the  more  severe  cases. 

We  were  left  almost  without  any  account  of 
this  form  of  inflammation,  till  Mr.  Abernethy  pub- 
lished his  RemarlcK  on  the  ill  Consequences  some- 
times succeeding  to  Venesection,  in  which  a  valuable 
account  will  be  found  of  this  disease. 

There  is  another  variety,  which  certainly  differs 
in  some  respects,  and  in  which  the  Profession  ought 
to  feel  a  particular  interest,  but  which  has  not,  as 
yet,  received  any  distinct  notice.  I  mean  the  in- 
flammation which  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
the  matter  of  dead  bodies.  If  dissection  is  the 
only  road  to  certain  knowledge,  or  rational  opinion, 
in  the  practice  of  surgery  and  of  medicine  (and 
that  it  is  so  cannot  be  denied),  it  behoves  those 
who  are  conscientiously  busy  in  the  pursuit,  to  take 
all  care  compatible  with  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, to  guard  against  an  evil  which  has,  of  late 
years,  proved  very  fatal  in  its  consequences,  and 
to  learn  what  are  its  peculiarities,  and  what  its 
best  mode  of  treatment.     For  these  reasons,  it  is 
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much  to  be  wished  that  some  of  the  eminent  sur- 
geons who  are  at  the  head  of  large  classes  in  the 
metropolis,  would  give  the  world  the  information 
they  possess  on  this  point.  For  ray  own  part, 
what  I  have  obtained,  directly  or  indirectly,  will 
not  authorize  me  to  enter  upon  it,  although  I  feel 
a  sufficiently  strong  interest  in  the  matter,  from 
having  lately  suffered  in  my  own  person  from  this 
cause.  I  believe,  myself,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween this  and  common  inflammation  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, arise  from  the  peculiar  effects  of  the 
poison  in  lowering  the  nervous  energy  both,  gene^ 
ral  and  local ;  but  whether  this  may  justify,  in  any, 
or  in  what  cases,  the  use  of  stimuli,  is  a  question  I 
must  leave  for  better  authority  to  decide.  In  my 
own  case,  the  plan  pursued  was  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  the  essay  above  alluded  to, 
and  with  the  best  effect ;  for,  under  his  kind  care, 
I  soon  got  well. 

Inflammation  of  Veins. — As  this  kind  of  in- 
flammation has  been,  comparatively  speaking,  little 
noticed  in  the  works  on  inflammation,  or  surgery 
in  general,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to 
state  the  leading  circumstances  belonging  to  its 
history  rather  more  in  detail.  What  information 
we  possess  on  the  subject  is  of  modern  date,  and  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, Mr.  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Travers, 
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A  material  difference  exists  between  the  struc-  Jence°of"in. 

.  i^i-  o  ,        •  !•  11         flammation  of 

tare  and  lunctions  or  arteries  and  venis,  and  also  veins  and  ns 

characters 

between  the  processes  of  inflammation  which  take  ^^J;^"  j,\JJ.°^' 
place  to  repair  injury ;  and  upon  the  peculiar  dis-  giXt"''<iegrce 

upon  their  pe- 

positions  of  the  latter  in  this  respect,  depend  the  rt^'o'^'tLn"*^ 
characters  of  venous  inflammation,  as  Mr.  Travers  "ndTnTh"'^' 

pairofiiijiuy. 

has  explained. 

Arteries  are  very  prone  to  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, and  with  reluctance  admit  any  other. 
Veins,  on  the  contrary,  will  seldom  set  up  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  at  least  from  their  lining 
membrane  ;  if  a  vein  be  wounded,  a  clot  is  formed, 
and  that  clot  is  either  organized  from  the  cut  edges, 
or  the  cut  edges  produce  a  membrane  which  repairs 
the  mischief*  ;  but  if  a  vein  be  cut  across,  or  tied, 
the  adhesive  process  is  not  set  up  by  its  lining 
membrane  to  repair  it,  but  the  repair  is  effected 
by  lymph  effused  by  the  sheath  or  the  parts  external 
to  the  vein,  to  which  its  divided  edges  adhere  |. 
In  fact,  the  lining  membrane  of  these  vessels  very 
seldom  inflames  under  any  circumstances  where 
veins  are  alone  or  principally  concerned,  as  we 
may  fairly  conclude  from  the  infinite  proportion  of 
their  wounds  to  the  known  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion in  them  ;  but  we  have  Mr.  Hunter's  authority  veins  very 

seldom     in- 

for  believing  that  veins  exposed  to  the  influence  of  ''»'»^- 
very  unhealthy  inflammation  in  parts  by  which  they 

*  Travers  On  Wounds  and  Ligatures  of  Veins. 
t  Ibid. 
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are  surrounded,  such  as  that  consequent  to  com- 
pound fractures,  in  bad  stumps,  ^c,  are  liable  to 
inflame  and  suppurate ;  Mr.  Guthrie,  whose  ob- 
servation has  been  unusually  extensive,  also  mentions 
his  having  observed  it  in  many  cases  of  foul  and 
sloughy  stumps,  in  which  he  thinks  it  has  accelerated 
death* ;  and  Mr.  Travers  gives  us  instances,  in  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  proved  fatal. 

It  is  certain  that  veins,   like   other  parts,  do 
adhere,  suppurate,  ulcerate,  and  slough  ;   but  the 
occurrence  of  these  processes  is  rare  under  cir- 
'  cumstances   in   Which   we    should    expect    them. 

Mr.  Travers  justly  affirms  that  there  is  nothing, 
contrary   to   the   analogies  which  other  textures 

But    when  •'  ^ 

inflame" with  present  in  the  extreme  severity  of  its  inflamma- 

rity.  ^^"^^  tions,  when  it  does  take  place  ;  it  is  accordant  with 

what  may  be  observed  of  other  surfaces,  and  this 

it  will  be  remembered  is   (in  part)  one  of  vital 

importance. 

moniy  ''after      ^hc  cascs  which  arc  most  frequently  met  with, 

venesection,    f>    n  ,•  i_  j_i_  c  • 

in  eonse-    loUow  veuesection,  where  the  processes  of  union 

qnence  of  the 

ulcerative     jjavc  bccu  distui'bed ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 

process    tsK-  ' 

thlcut^'dges".  at,  considering  how  little  care  is  often  taken  of 
the  wound — ^how  much  it  is  exposed  to  injury 
from  motion ;  the  wound,  however,  very  fre- 
quently suppurates  without  any  ill  consequence 
arising;  and  when  mischief  does  follow,  it  is  much 

*  On  Gunshot  Wounds,  p.  99- 
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oftener  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  or  ery- 
sipelas, than  inflammation  of  the  vein.  When  this 
occurs,  it  proceeds  from  the  ulcerative  process 
taking  place  in  the  cut  edges  of  the  vessel*. 

When  the  lining  of  a  vein  inflames,  it  very  often  often  extend 

^  ■'to  the  heart, 

happens  that  it  extends  along  the  surface  to  the  P.'ot^er  easel 
heart,  in  which  case  it  is  said,  and  I  believe  with  the  limb,  and 

these  otteu  re- 

reason,  to  prove  invariably  fatal ; — in  others,  it  does  ''°'^'- 
not  extend  beyond  the  limb  probably,  and  these 
cases  may  recover.     In  the  latter  it  is  common  for 
abscesses  to  form,  and  to  break ;  the  veins  in  the 
limb  often  suppurate  in  the  former  also. 

It  appears  that  in  the  limb,  a  part  of  the  track  Appearance. 
of  the  inflamed  vein  is  occupied  by  pus — a  part  by  ^|"^ 
lymph,  which  may  either  occlude  the  calibre  of  the 
vessel,  or  merely  fur  its  sides ;  a  part  also  is  filled 
with  coagulum  of  a  dense  and  peculiar  texture,  not 
unlike  that  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  aneurysmal 
sacs,  or  in  veins  obliterated,  perhaps,  from  other 
causes.  A  barrier  of  lymph  has  usually  been  fomid 
at  the  termination  of  the  vein  of  the  limb  in  the 
primary  trunk,  and  beyond  that  the  surface  has 
been  seen  simply  red ;  the  contiguous  branches  in 
the  limb  commonly  participate.  The  coats  of  the 
veins  themselves  are  much  thickened  where  pus  is 
not  making  its  way  through  them. 

The  local  symptoms  which  arise  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vein  greatly  resemble  those  from  in- 

*  Travcrs,  p.  258.     Surg.  Essays,  Part.  i. 


in   the  limbs 

vessels 
after  death. 
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Sembkncif  flamed  absorbcnts,  and  can  in  no  other  way  b^e 
flammaiion    recoffniscd  sometimes,   but  by  the  chords  taking 

of  veins  and  jo 

of  absorb-    ^)-jg  course  of  the  veins,  and  being  evidently  con- 
tinuous with  them. 

Us  proi''JsT      The  progress  of  inflammation  in  the  hitter  seems 

lympifatic  ^  oftcn  to  bc  arrcstcd  by  lymphatic  glands  ;  in  these 
no  such  barriers  are  to  be  found. 

The  constitutional  affection  is  of  the  same  nature, 
as  in  the  inflammation  of  absorbents,  but  in  a  very 
aggravated  degree.  When  the  inflammation  has 
been  propagated  to  the  great  vessels,  there  is 
remarkable  anxiety  and  hurried  respiration ;  the 
rigors  are  uncommonly  strong,  and  frequently  re- 
curring ;  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  perspirations, 
which  are  very  copious,  partial,  and  often  cold ; 
the  powers  are  depressed,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
sinking  in  the  countenance ;  the  pulse  hurried,  often 

Constitution-  Small ;  the  feet  generally  cold.     These  symptoms 

a  1  symptoms.  _  ^       j. 

are  apt  to  subside  a  little,  and  promise  recovery  ; 
but  they  return,  and  the  patient  seems  to  approach 
to  his  end,  from  which  state  he  is  recovered  by 
cordials ;  re-action  then  takes  place,  another  and 
another  relapse,  and  at  length  he  dies  in  a  state 
bearing  a  resemblance  in  some  respects  to  typhus, 
but  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  sensorium  is  very 
diffeirently  affected. 

This  description  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
more  severe  form  of  the  disease;  for,  from  the 
cases  he  has  himself  seen,  and  those  recorded  by 
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others,  Mr.  Travers  concludes  that  it  exists  under 
two  forms,  of  which  he  thus  speaks  : 

"  It  appears,  upon  referring  to  the  histories  of 
these  cases,  that  they  have  two  modes  of  progress 
and  termination  ;  viz.,  1st.  The  formation  of  pus, 
and  sometimes  of  abscesses  in  the  vein,  which,  by 
ulceration  of  its  sides,  communicate  with  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  and  point  externally  in  the  course  of 
the  vessel.  2dli/.  In  continuous  and  pure  adhesive 
inflammation*  without  any  production  of  matter." 

"  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  symptoms 
accompanying  these  two  states ;  the  first  is  a  pro- 
tracted irritation  producing  hectic,  and  ending  in 
exhaustion ;  the  second  is  a  typhoid  fever,  such  as 
we  often  see  accompanying  the  severer  forms  of 
local  injury,  and  which,  speedily  producing  de- 
lirium, terminates  within  a  few  days."  "  The 
former  cases,  although  always  dangerous,  are  oc- 
casionally recovered ;  the  latter,  I  imagine,  never." 

In  the  following  case  abscesses  did  form,  al- 
though the  man  did  not  live  long  enough  for  them 
to  break;  it  therefore  gives  reason  to  doubt  not 
the  general,  but  the  invariable,  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Travers's  conclusions ;  but  I  give  it  chiefly  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  upon  record,  that  each 
additional  one  will  be  valuable. 


^  I  should,  with  due  deference,  very  much  doubt  this  con- 
tinuous inflammation  being  the  pure  adhesive. 
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*^»»«-  Limpernei/,  a  thin  meagre-looking  man,  between 

fifty  and  sixty,  fell  upon  his  left  side,  broke  his  arm, 
and:  fractured  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  nearly  half 
way  between  the  angles  and  sternum:  this  was  on 
the  26th  December,  1817. 

A  bandage  was  applied,  he  was  bled,  and  had  a 
dose  of  salts.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  I 
saw  him,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  had  been 
lost  from  the  bandage  slipping,  besides  that  which 
my  pupil  had  taken ;  as  he  complained  of  much  pain, 
and  his  pulse  were  full,  frequent,  and  strong,  when 
I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  I  ordered  him  to  be  bled 
again,  and  to  have  fifteen  grains  of  nitre  every  six 
hours. 

Dec.  28th.  Better,  but  pulse  126 ;  blood  ad- 
hering to  the  side  of  the  dish,  crassamentum  loose 
""  and  no  buff;  find  that  he  has  previously  been  in 

bad  health. 

Dec.  29th.  Better,  pulse  84  ;  full,  soft,  but 
jerking ;  good  deal  of  cough. 

Dec.  3\st.    Every  thing  quiet  and  going  on  well. 

Jan.  2nd.  Found  him  complaining  of  much  pain 
in  the  side  and  breathing  laboriously;  much  dis- 
tressed in  appearance ;  pulse  full,  strong,  frequent ; 
the  cough  very  troublesome ;  the  bandage  I  find 
occasionally  slips  from  his  chest;  this  is  to  be 
properly  secured,  a  dose  of  salts  given,  and  some 
Dover's  powder  to  procure  a  quiet  night.  This 
day  the  arm  was  observed  to  be  festered. 
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Jail.  3rd.  Tlie  salts  operated  only  once  yester- 
day, the  powder  was  by  mistake  given  this  morn- 
ing ;  as  there  was  much  action  in  the  pulse,  and  he 
was  thirsty,  took  some  blood  from  the  jugular,  and 
oiilered  liq.  ant.  tart.,  with  liq.  ammon.  acetat. 

Jan.  4bth.  Somewhat  better  after  the  bleeding, 
but  passed  a  bad  night,  and  this  morning  was  at- 
tacked with  a  rigor  so  violent,  that  the  pupil  who 
attended  him  thought  him  in  articulo  mortis  ;  from 
this  he  rallied,  but  there  was  so  much  sinking  in 
his  countenance  and  general  depression,  that  I 
feared  the  effect  of  general  bleeding,  and  directed 
that  he  should  be  cupped  freely,  have  sinapisms  to 
his  feet,  and  weak  wine-whey  with  liq.  ant.  tart,  to 
drink. 

Jan.  5th.  The  side  reheved  considerably  by  the 
cupping,  and  the  pulse  have  subsided. 

Upon  making  some  inquiries  about  the  arm  in 
which  he  was  bled,  I  think  I  ascertained  the  cause 
of  the  increase  of  the  fever  in  a  great  measure, 
certainly  of  the  rigor  and  great  depression.  With 
very  little  alteration  of  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  skin,  it  is  enlarged  to  nearly  double  its  usual 
size,  and  yet  has  lost  its  shape  but  very  little ;  so 
that  if  I  had  not  compared  it  with  the  other  limb,  I 
should  not  have  been  aware  of  the  fact.  There  is 
a  pale  red  line  extending  a  little  upwards  and 
downwards. 

The  arm  to  be  fomented  and  poulticed. 
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The  antimonials  have  produced  purging  of  fluid, 
pale  stools  ;  to  have  a  little  mixt.  cretac. 

Jan.  6t/i.  Yesterday  evening  had  a  violent  shiv- 
ering fit,  and  was  very  ill  all  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing complaining  of  being  ver^  ill  and  low  ;  warm 
over  the  whole  body  however ;  thirsty,  tongue 
white,  breathing  rather  laborious,  but  not  com- 
plaining of  his  side ;  arm  rather  less  swoln,  but  the 
cephalic  and  basilic  veins  felt  like  hard  chords ; 
pulse  full  and  firm.     A  little  wine  with  his  gruel. 

In  the  evening  his  countenance  still  more  hollow 
and  sunk ;  he  wishes  for  more  support,  and  says  he 
feels  Ihe  wine  make  him  better.  To  have  a  light 
opiate. 

The  report  is  interrupted  for  two  days. 

Jan.  9th.  Better ;  a  small  quantity  of  wine  is 
continued  with  his  gruel  or  sago,  and  he  has  an 
opiate  at  night ;  his  bowels  regulated.  The  pulse 
are  rapid  and  frequent,  full  and  soft. 

Jan.  lOth.  Complains  chiefly  of  the  outside  of 
the  shoulder  over  the  deltoid;  although  there  is 
little  discoloration  at  that  part,  on  the  fore  arm 
there  are  two  or  three  phlyctenae,  and  there  are 
patches  of  oedematous  erysipelas. 

There  are  rigors  occasionally,  and  his  aspect  at 
times  cadaverous,  and  irregular  perspirations  on 
the  surface  ;  but  at  intervals  he  has  been  much 
better. 

Jan.    \lth.     Countenance    almost   hippocratic, 
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respiration  laborious,  he  solicited  to  have  the  band- 
age removed,  he  became  worse  last  night. 

He  expressed  a  strong  inclination  for  food,  and 
as  it  appeared  that  no  object  could  be  gained  by 
withholding  it,  I  allowed  him  a  little  minced  veal, 
and  that  wine,  which  had  hitherto  been  given  spar- 
ingly, should  be  administered  more  freely. 

Jan.  I2th.  He  rallied  considerably,  about  mid- 
night he  was  again  taken  worse* 

Jan.  I3th.  His  eyes  glassy,  and  he  had  the 
countenance  of  death  ;  his  skin  still  warm  and 
bathed  in  perspiration,  his  pulse  more  frequent  and 
their  strength  considerable ;  it  was  probably  the 
last  effort  of  nature,  for  in  the  night  he  died. 

There  was  always  great  anxiety  and  depression, 
but  there  has  been  no  stupor  as  in  typhus,  and  he  was 
sensible  to  the  last,  with  his  eye  glazed  in  death. 

Examination,  Jan.  \5th. 
Thorax. — The  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  on  the  left 
side  fractured.  There  was  no  union  between  the 
ends  of  the  eighth,  but  they  were  contained  in  a 
little  bag  of  pus  of  no  unhealthy  odour  or  appear- 
ance, and  situated  externally  to  the  pleura.  The 
inner  side  of  this  membrane  was  also  inflamed  for 
a  very  small  space,  and  adhesions  had  formed  to 
the  pleura  pulmonalis ;  further  behind,  and  for 
about  the  space  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  depo- 
sition of  inflamed  lymph  between  the  pleurae. 
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There  was  no  effusion  into  either  side  of  the 
thorax ;  the  lungs  appeared  quite  healthy  on  their 
anterior  surface  ;  the  posterior  as  well,  where  there 
was  not,  as  where  there  was  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  of  a  deep  red  in  consequence  of  the  gravi- 
tation of  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  (I  conclude  it 
was  not  hepaticized,  as  this  state  is  not  mentioned.) 
There  was  also  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
frothy  mucus  contained  in  the  bronchiae. 

The  heart  of  the  natural  size,  but  rather  flabby, 
and  too  fat;  a  patch  of  chronic  inflammation  on 
its  covering  pericardium,  the  aorta  diseased,  its  ca- 
libre extremely  large,  the  mitral  valves  thickened. 

The  right  and  left  sinus  venosi  and  the  vena 
cava  appeared  redder  than  natural,  and  much  more 
so  than  the  ventricles  ;  there  was  not,  however,  any 
alteration  of  surface  ;  the  pulmonary  veins  were  cut 
off  short. 

Arm. — '  The  vena  cephalica  was  principally  dis- 
eased, (the  orifice  was  in  the  med.  ceph.)  ;  it  was 
enlarged  and  hardened  from  the  wrist  to  the 
shoulder,  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane  and 
skin  adhered  to  it  from  inflammation ;  its  coats 
were  greatly  thickened,  particularly  in  the  fore 
arm ;  its  calibre  in  many  parts  nearly  obliterated, 
and  from  the  axillary  vein  to  the  wrist,  contained 
either  pus  or  lymph.  At  the  wrist  the  coats  were 
of  their  natural  thickness  and  structure,  the  lining 
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very  red ;  about  two  inches  above,  the  cahbre 
was  filled  up  by  red  coagulable  lymph,  looking 
like  that  which  I  have  seen  in  an  obstructed  vena 
cava,  and  like  that  which  is  found  in  aneurysms ; 
it  was  firmly  connected  with  the  sides :  at  this 
part  the  vessel  may  be  considered  as  obliterated 
by  salutary  inflammation.  A  little  higher,  the 
sides  of  the  vein  much  thickened,  the  light  not 
obliterated,  and  containing  some  pus,  but  a  larger 
proportion  of  inflamed  lymph,  no  red  particles ; — 
this  continued  to  the  upper  arm,  about  the  middle 
of  which,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  were  thinner,  and 
the  contents  were  fluid  pus  of  a  tolerably  healthy 
appearance  ;  this  continued  to  the  spot  where  the 
V.  cephalica  empties  itself  into  the  axiUary,  and  at 
that  point  there  was  a  little  coagulum  of  blood,  and 
a  plug  of  lymph  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  completely  cutting  off"  all  communication  with 
the  trunk  of  the  axillary,  the  lining  of  which,  how- 
ever, looked  very  red,  but  there  was  no  alteration 
of  surface.' 

'  The  process  of  nature  in  this  business  seems  to 
have  been  to  throw  out  organizable  lymph  at  two 
remote  points,  the  intermediate  trunk  going  through 
the  processes  of  effusion  of  lymph,  the  secretion  of 
pus,  and  as  instanced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vein, 
the  absorption  of  the  thickened  sides,  while  all  com- 
munication with  the  general  vascular  system  was 
eut  off.      The  abrupt  change  from  the  state  of 
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suppuration  to  the  state  of  adhesion  at  the  point 
where  the  cephahc  terminated  in  the  axillary,  was 
particularly  worthy  of  note/ 

*  The  lining  of  the  vein,  where  lymph  and  pus 
evidently  marked  the  existence  of  inflammation, 
was  by  no  means  so  red  as  in  the  axillary  and  in 
the  sinus  venosi.' 

The  vena  basilica  shewed  much  less  appearance 
of  inflammation,  contained  no  pus — only  a  little 
lymph.  There  was  a  vein  going  deep  towards  the 
venae  comites  which  contained  pus,  and  two  or 
three  other  branches,  traced  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, were  similarly  aiFected  ;  others  were  merely 
red,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the 
dissection  further. 

The  abdomen  presented  no  particular  appear- 
ance, excepting  that  the  bladder  was  much  dis- 
tended, of  which,  however,  no  complaint  had  been 
made  before  death. 

The  passages  marked  with  inverted  commas  are 
copied  verbatim  from  my  case-book,  and  as  this 
example  occurred  in  1817,  before  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Travers's  Essay,  my  attention  was  not  in- 
fluenced thereby.  The  coincidence,  therefore,  in 
the  appearances  here  noticed,  and  those  he  has 
described,  is  satisfactory. 

This  case  was  unquestionably  of  a  mixed  nature, 
and  some  doubt  must  exist  as  to  the  share  which 
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thfi  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  consequent  on  the 
fracture,  bore  in  producing  the  symptoms,  and  how 
much  depended  upon  the  inflammation  of  the  veins. 
From  the  history  of  the  case,  however,  it  should 
appear,  that  those  produced  by  the  former  cause 
had  subsided,  and  their  renewal  I  am  apt  to 
impute  to  the  latter ;  and  for  this  among  other 
reasons,  that  a  fracture  of  the  ribs  to  the  ex- 
tent here  specified,  rarely  produces  any  symptoms 
of  long-continued  severity  ;  and  out  of  a  very  great 
number  of  cases  which  I  have  witnessed,  none  have 
occasioned  death,  or  indeed  hazarded  life,  except- 
ing the  fracture  has  been  very  extensive,  the  lungs 
wounded,  or  the  patient  has  been  aged. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  say  that  it  is  exactly  such  as  I  should  again 
employ  in  a  similar  case  ;  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  symptoms  were  also  of  a  mixed  and  very 
perplexing  character,  and  the  previous  state  of  ill 
health  under  which  the  man  had  laboured,  rendered 
him  an  unfit  subject  for  severe  depletion  under  in- 
flammation of  a  depressing  character. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases 
generally,  it  remains  yet  to  be  established ;  and  as 
those  who  have  written  professedly  on  the  subject 
have  said  little  about  it,  it  becomes  me  to  express 
myself  as  I  feel,  very  diffidently. 

Where  the  inflammation  does  not  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  arm,  it  seems  to  do  well  under  a 
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plan  very  similar  to  that  which  we  should  employ 
for  inflamed  absorbents.  But  there  is  always  room 
to  apprehend  that  it  may  exceed  those  limits,  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  be  our  principal  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  this. 

In  the  commencement  this  may  be  attempted,  as 
Mr.  Hunter  has  recommended,  by  applying  com- 
pression ;  or,  as  Mr.  Abernethy  has  suggested,  by 
division ;  or,  lastly,  by  tying  the  vein,  as  Mr.  S. 
Cooper  advises. 

To  the  ligature  the  following  objection  arises: 
that  as  it  does  not  divide  the  lining  membranes, 
and  as  it  does  not  produce  adhesion,  its  irritation 
may  act  as  a  new  or  additional  source  of  in- 
flammation. 

If  the  cephalic  is  the  vein  affected,  there  seems 
every  reason  for  trying  the  effects  of  division,  as  it 
is  superficially  situated ;  but  as  the  basilic  soon 
loses  itself  in  the  sheath  of  the  brachial  artery,  that 
operation  is  not  altogether  so  simple,  and  perhaps 
is  not  to  be  recommended  where  there  may  be  any 
reason  to  fear  that  the  inflammation  is  passing  to- 
wards the  heart  by  other  routes. 

Before  much  swelling  and  tenderness  have  occur- 
red, there  appears  to  be  every  reason  for  trying  com- 
pression;'but  this  should  be  carried,  I  conceive,  be- 
yond the  mere  application  of  a  compress  to  that  vein 
which  inflames  first;  for  the  chances  are  that  it 
will   extend   to    those   which    are  contiguous;   it 
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should,  therefore,  be  our  conduct  to  put  all  these 
into  a  condition  to  adhere  if  they  do  so,  and  I 
should  therefore^^bind  the  arm  above  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  below  for  the  additional  motive  of  pre- 
venting the  oedema,  which  the  pressure  above  might 
occasion,  and  should  then  apply  a  spirituous  lotion; 
but  if  much  tension,  swelling,  and  tenderness  have 
occurred,  soothing  applications  should,  I  conceive, 
be  resorted  to  in  preference. 

With  respect  to  general  treatment,  we  have  not 
much  to  hope  from  any  plan  we  may  employ, 
where  the  constitutional  affection  proceeds  from 
the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  heart ; 
nevertheless,  some  plan  is  to  be  adopted,  and  we 
are  left  to  determine  whether  it  is  better  to  attempt 
to  subdue  it  by  very  large  depletion, — to  arrest  or 
change  its  character  by  other  means, — or  endea- 
vour to  support  the  patient  through  the  processes 
which  take  place. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  first 
promises  most  success ;  but  it  should  be  carried 
as  far  as  may  be  possible,  and  if  this,  upon  fair 
trial,  fails,  it  may  be  worth  while,  in  succeeding 
cases,  to  give  bark,  or  other  medicines,  such  as 
arsenic  or  mercury,  with  a  view  of  trying  to  arrest 
the  mischief,  or  of  changing  the  character  of  the 
inflammation. 

Mercury  certainly  produces  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  vascular  system,  and,  therefore,  would 
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be  likely  to  produce  an  effect :  this  effect  might, 
very  probably,  be  injurious,  but,  in  cases  so  despe- 
rate, the  experiment  might  be  warrantable.  Arsenic 
possesses  a  very  remarkable  power  of  controlling 
many  diseased  actions.  The  remarkable  state  of 
depression  would  rather  forbid  the  employment  of 
potent  sedatives. 

No  inference,  I  conceive,  can  be  deduced  from 
the  state  of  the  pulse :  it  is  no  index  of  the  degree 
of  vital  powers  where  there  is  a  local  source  of  irri- 
tation of  the  heart ;  and  no  practice  can  be,  with 
safety,  grounded  upon  that  symptom  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  circulation  of  pus,  on  which 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  it  appears  to  me  very 
far  from  being  proved.  In  those  cases  where  pus 
has  been  found  in  the  veins,  a  barrier  of  some 
kind  or  other  has  been  noticed  between  it  and  the 
blood,  and  no  appearance  of  blood  has  been  ob- 
served mixed  with  the  pus ;  whence  we  may  infer, 
that  no  pus  had  mixed  with  the  blood. — In  truth, 
the  circulation  does  not  continue  through  veins 
containing  pus.  It  is  possible  that  matter  may  be 
secreted  from  their  linings  beyond  the  adhesions, 
and  washed  away  immediately,  but  this  must  be 
conjecture. 

Inflammation  of  arteries. — There  are  no 
cases  on  record  of  an  acute  form  of  this  disease 
taking  place  from  wounds,  as  happens  to  veins, 
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although  cases  enough  occur  where  wounds  of  ar- 
teries long'  remain  open  in  a  most  irritable  con- 
dition ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  they  are  less 
]>rone  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. Subacute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  arte- 
ries are  by  no  means  rare :  inspections  after  death 
are  continually  offering  us  examples  of  the  latter, 
a«d  the  former,  are,  I  believe,  of  no  infrequent  oc- 
currence. Perhaps  the  erethysm,  from  the  use  of 
mercury,  is  the  most  unequivocal  example. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  subacute  inflamma-  Reasons  for 

believing  that 

tion  of  arteries  is  more  common  than  is  supposed  ;  degree''''this 

.,.,,.  exists     more 

and,  when  we  meet  with  cases  m  which  the  circu- f'-^<i"en<iy 

than   is   sup- 

lation  is  remarkably  disturbed,— the  heat  and  se-^'""''' 
cretions  diminished,  or   preternaturally  increased, 
the  capillaries  of  the  extremities  and  face,  perhaps,  i 
empty  and  pale,  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  1 
rigors,  if  no  local  disease  exists  to   account   for 
these  symptoms,  and  no  affection  of  the  sensorium  | 
to  warrant  the  idea  of  fever,  they  are  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  belief  that  they  arise  from  a  dis- 
ordered or  diseased  state  of  the  vascular  system. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  refer  them  exclusively 
to  the  heart ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
minute  vessels  are  extremely  sensible  to  impres- 
sions,— are  exposed  to  the  contact  of  blood  much 
altered  from  its  natural  state, — and  that  the  larger 
branches  and  trunks  are  subjected  to  the  continual 
influence  of  too  great  distention  and  impetus  from 
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plethora,  and  frequently  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that  these  may 
get  diseased;  and,  if  diseased,  that  they  may  in- 
flame, as  other  diseased  parts  are  wont  to  do. 


Order  the  Second. 

hiflammation,  having  a  Disposition  to  spread, 
situated  in  external  Parts. 

Leading  cha-      Thcrc  is  a  very  considerable  difference,  both  in 

racters  of  the  ''  ' 

Order.  ^jjg  naturc  and  in  the  treatment,  of  these  cases,  and 
of  the  external  inflammations  of  the  First  Class, 
arising  from  the  alarm  which  is  excited  in  the 
system  by  the  disposition  to  spread,  which  induces 
a  far  greater  degree  of  re-action;  and,  although  this 
very  disposition  to  spread  may  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  want  of  power,  yet,  from  the  violence 
of  the  reaction,  bleeding,  and  other  active  antiphlo- 
gistic measures,  are  called  for  much  more  frequently 
than  in  the  external  inflammations  of  that  Class. 
Also,  there  is  a  want  of  disposition  to  terminate  in 
the  way  most  salutary  to  the  animal,  and,  if  they 
cannot  be  resolved,  or  subside  under  the  influence 
of  secretion,  the  tendency  to  adhesion  is  deficient, 
and  the  suppuration  is  of  a  bad  kind,  not  leading 
readily  to  the  granulating  })rocess ;  for  the  abscesses 
are  much  disposed  to  extend,  even  Mer  they  have 
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been  opened,  if  not  exposed  throughout.  These 
remarks  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  severer 
forms  of  these  inflammations. 


Genus  L        Char.     To  produce  morbid  secre- 
tions and  resolve. 

Farnili/  \st.  Superficial  inflammations  of  the 
skin.  ,  (Cutaneous  inflamma- 
tions.) 

Div.  \st.    Papulce. 

Spec.  1st.    Strophulus,  ^x. 
2nd.  Squama. 

Spec,  \st.    Psoriasis,  ^-c. 
Src  Src  ^-c 

The  w^orld  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Willan 
and  Dr.  Bateman,  for  their  very  accurate  and  uise- 
ful  arrangement  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  well  as 
for  the  valuable  information  they  have  ^iven  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  these  very  common 
maladies.  I  can  have  no  intention  of  departing 
from  the  system  they  have  proposed,  vy^hich  has 
fixed  more  precise  notions  of  the  number  and  the 
nature  of  the  different  species,  and  has  rendered 
reference  to  authority  far  more  easy  than  hereto- 
fore. It  was,  however,  incumbent  on  me,  while  ,^dud"ng  ^n'^ 
treatinff  of  inflammations,  not  to  omit  these,  and,  ottheskinin 

"  '  in  this  tvork. 


Mode     of 
vie  wins;  them 
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in  the  general  scheme  of  arrangement  which  I  at- 
tempt, to  shew  what  place  they  ought  to  occupy. 
— Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  amiss  to  take  general 
views  of  any  subject  in  different  manners.  We 
may  prefer   one  in   particular,  as  the  most  con- 

uoiir.  ""'"'*' venient  and  natural,  but  the  others  serve  at  once  to 
correct  and  to  enlarge  our  knowledge. — Thus,  an 
anatomist  is  not  content  with  arranging  tlie  muscles, 
with  reference  to  their  situation,  but  he  also  chooses 
to  classify  them  according  to  their  uses,  and  vice 
versa. 

m  Division.  There  are  several  which  agree  in  certain  cha- 
racters ;  such  as,  in  the  first  place,  their  brief 
duration ;  their  being  attended  with  more  or  less 
fever  ;  their  being  quite  superficial ;  their  dispo- 
sition to  extend,  either  in  spots  or  patches,  or  in  a 
continuous  form  ;  their  disposition  to  effuse  a  thin 
fluid,  either  with  or  without  separation  of  the 
^  cuticle ;  and,  in  many,  by  the  simultaneous  affec- 
tion of  mucous  membranes.  These  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— r 

The  more  Acute  Species. 

Rubeola, 
Scarlatina, 
Roseola, 

Urticaria  Febrilis, 
Erysipelas  Erraticum, 
Miliaria, 
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Varicella, 
Aphthse. 

The  less  Acute,  many  becoming  Chronic. 

Erythema, 

Pompholyx   benignus, 

solitarius, 

Eczema, 

Herpes, 

Urticaria   evanida, 

pustans, 

— — «- —  conferta, 

subcutanea, 

tuberosa, 

-     Roseola  annulata, 

Strophulus, 

Lichen. 
This  division  of  cutaneous  diseases,  may,  perhaps, 
with  propriety,  be  included  in  the  present  Genus 
of  inflammation. 

Secondly,   Four   species  seem  to  be   allied  to  ^"n.  ^"'" 
boils,  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  affection, — in 
the  disposition  to  form  foul  ulcers, — and  in  the 
depth  of  the  affection  of  the  skin  :  these  are, 

Ecthyma, 

Rupia, 

Pompholyx  diutinus. 

Pemphigus  infantilis. 


3rd    Divi- 
sion. 
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The  local  characters  of  variola  and  vaccinia 
would  ally  them  more  nearly  to  this  division :  the 
constitutional  affection  to  the  preceding. 

Purpura  can  hardly  be  considered  an  inflam- 
mation. 

Thirdly.  Those  which  follow  seem  to  be 
chronic,  i.  e., 

Prurigo, 

Scabies, 

Pityriasis, 

Psoriasis, 

Lepra, 

Impetigo, 

Porrigo, 

Verruca  (prope  Anum,  c^c.) 

Acne. 


sRemarks  on      Of  cutaneous  inflammations  in  general,  it  may  be 

the      general 

cuteneous  in-^  observed  that  they  invariably  proceed  from,  or  are 
animations.  (.Qj^j^gp|.g^  wlth,  constltutlonal  disorder ; — that  some, 
having  once  occurred,  never  happen  again,  whilst 
others  seem  to  have  a  great  dis])osition  to  recur  at 
regular  intervals ; — that  most,  whether  chronic  or 
acute,  have  periods  of  augmentation  or  decline, 
and,  having  run  their  course,  become  extinct; — 
some  get  altogether  well  in  this  way,  while  others 
are  perpetually  appearing  in  fresh  places,  yet  ulti- 
mately  wear   themselves   out ; — that  while   some 
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owe  their  origin  to  occasional  causes  ;  others  seem 
to  form  a  part  of  the  individual,  and  belong  to  him 
as  much  as  the  colour  of  the  skin  or  the  hair; — that 
some  are  of  a  nature  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
medicine,  applied  both  externally  and  internally, 
while  others  appear  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts 
to  put  an  end  to  them  before  they  have  exhausted 
themselves. 

It  seems  that  some  pave  the  way  to  others,  or 
are  convertible  into  others ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  are  many,  which,  so  far  from  being 
allied  to  each  other,  cannot  exist  at  the  same 
time. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  skin  assume  definite 
characters  at  certain  periods,  and  they  will  subside  of 
themselves :  hence,  the  treatment  required  is  merely 
to  conduct  them  in  safety  through  their  several 
stages ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  little  more  is  in  gene- 
ral necessary  than  the  negation  of  all  stimuli,  cool 
air  or  water,  gentle  laxatives,  and  acidulous  drinks. 
They  are  generally  calculated  to  relieve  consti- 
tutional disorder  ;  and,  w^hen  pyrexia  precedes 
them,  it  generally  lessens  on  their  appearance,  pro- 
vided an  excessive  eruption  is  not  maintained, 
which  excites  too  much  sympathetic  affection. 
The  chronic,  for  the  most  part,  depend  upon  more 
permanent  error  of  constitution;  and  for  their  cure 
it  is  desirable  that  should  be,  if  possible,  amended. 
— But  it  would  be  impertinent  to  go  into  details. 
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principieTof      ^  cannot,  while  on  this  subject,   forbear  men- 
are*'"cTpabie  tioning*  thc  fdct,  that  the  phenomena  of  variola 

of  being,  in  a  , 

^^^J^'),«'^»'j|«  illustrate   very    satisfactorily  many  of  the   points 
phenomeni"^  which  it  Is  thc  object  of  this  Essay  to  establish. 

of  small-pox. 

1st,  The  accordance  of  the  general  and  local 
affections  may  be  deduced  from  the  appearance  of 
the  inoculated  pustule  ;  for  from  that  the  character 
of  the  constitutional  disease  may  be  with  much 
certainty  foretold. 

2nd,  The  dependence  of  the  character  of  the  local 
disease  on  the  general  system  appears  from  the 
same  matter  producing  a  distinct  sort  in  one,  and  a 
confluent  one  in  another. 

Srdly,  and  consequently.  That  the  disposition  to 
limit,  or  to  spread,  depends  upon  the  type  of  con- 
stitution, must  be  concluded,  also,  from  the  fact 
last  stated ;  and  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  in 
the  former  it  is  sthenic, — in  the  latter  the  reverse. 

In  addition,  we  may  observe*,  a.  the  difference 

*  October  'Jth,  1  820. — There  is  now  a  case  under  my  ob- 
servation, which  well  marks  the  dependence  of  the  dispo- 
sition to  spread,  or  lo  limit,  upon  the  healthy  or  unhealthy 
state  of  the  part ;  and  if  of  the  part,  a  foitiori  of  the  whole, 
.  which  includes  every  part. 

A  boy,  ".set.  13,  received  an  injury  from  a  bolt  attached  to 
some  machinery,  which  was  driven  with  great  force  into  the 
arm,  a  little  above  the  outer  condyle, — bared  the  bone  in  its 
passage, — lacerated  the  capsule  of  the  elbow, — and  glanced 
down  the  fore-arm  about  two  inches.  In  the  course  of  four  or 
five  weeks  this  injury  was  nearly  repaired  ;  but  the  attempt  to 
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in  point  of  danger  when  the  type  is  spreading 
(confluent),  or  limited  (distinct), — b.  the  increase  of 
sympathetic  affection  when  vital  organs  are  at- 
tacked,— c.  the  relief  afforded  to  the  internal  organs 
by  the  eruption  and  the  danger  arising  from  re- 
pulsion,— and,  d,  the  danger  after  the  eruption  has 
appeared,  being  proportionate  to  the  amount  and 
situation  of  the  external  inflammation. 


give  it  slight  motion  renewed  the  inflamraatoi'y  action,  which 
was  accompanied  with  an  effusion,  above  the  elbow,  of  matter 
so  firm,  and  in  such  large  quantity,  as  to  feel  like  a  large 
deposition  of  bone,  but  it  was  shortly  removed  by  the  use  of 
leeches  and  sedatives. 

Just  at  this  time,  about  eight  weeks  from  the  accident,  the 
boy,  who  is  in  the  hospital,  caught  the  small-pox  in  the 
natural  way,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  eruption,  although 
thick,  is  favourable.  On  the  arm  which  had  been  injured, 
and  rendered  unhealthy  thereby,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  elbow,  the  eruption  is  flat  and  confluent,  and  extensively 
surrounded  by  a  dusky  erysipelatous  blush  (and  it  should  be 
repeated  that  there  was  not  the  least  inflammation  of  the  skin 
at  the  time  the  eruption  appeared),  while  on  the  other  arm, 
and  other  parts  of  this,  the  pustules  are  few,  elevated,  and  dis- 
tinct, and  surrounded  with  circumscribed  rosy  inflammation. 

I  do  not  mention  this  as  any  unusual  occurrence,  but  as 
one  fact,  among  many  others,  calculated  to  establish  the  point, 
that  the  diffused  inflammation  depends  upon  weak  powers  and 
an  unhealthy  disposition  of  the  part,  either  from  its  own  defect, 
or  as  a  part  of  an  unhealthy  whole. 
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'2nd  Famili/.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  glands 
of  mucous  membranes,  unattended 
with  affection  of  the  organs  which 
they  cover,  commonly  called  ca- 
tarrhal. 

inflamma-        Physioloffists  havc  now  well  established  the  fact, 

tions  of  mil-  •'  " 

branes  anaio-  ^^at  thcrc  is  a  gfcat  analogy  between  the  structure 
of  skin.  °'^  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  skin ;  and  it  appears 
that  constant  exposure  suffices  to  convert  the  for- 
mer into  a  texture  as  much  alike  the  latter  as  pos- 
sible: and  the  transference  of  inflammation  from 
the  skin  to  mucous  membranes,  and  from  the  mu- 
cous membranes  to  skin  reciprocally,  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  analogy  with  relation  to  disease ; 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons,  I  believe  it  may  be 
sufficiently  just  to  include  the  superficial  inflamma- 
tions of  both,  in  the  same  Genus. 

That  the  disposition  to  spread,  which  attends 
these  inflammations  in  a  marked  degree,  is  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  may  be,  with  much 
probability  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  mere 
mechanical  irritation  excites  inflammation  which 
is  not  propagated  in  a  similar  way,  as  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  removal  of  polypus. 

The  inflammations  of  this  Genus  simply  affect 
the  mucous  follicles  and  these  membranes,  in  re- 
ference to  their  quality  of  integuments,  whether 
it  be  of  external   parts,   as   the  eye, — or  of  in- 
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ternal  parts,  as  the  nares,  bronchiae,  fauces^ 
urethra,  bladder,  and  even  ahmentary  canal ;  and 
they  merely  produce  increase  of  the  mucous  se- 
cretions :  such  may  be  admitted  as  the  properties 
of  catarrhal  inflammations  in  general :  if  inflam- 
mation extend,  or  is  seated  more  deeply  in  the 
subjacent  textures,  the  organs  they  cover  will  be  SecuVs'l.t^ 
inflamed,  and  may  suppurate  or  ulcerate  (to  which  sans,  or  un- 

•'  -^  ^  ^  less  it  is  their 

the  formation  of  a  vesicle  is  often  a  preliminary),  pofmoi  ''to 
and  it  becomes  an  affection  of  more  serious  import  "lough.'' 
and  different  nature. 

Of  simple  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes,  General  cha- 

racter,      and 

as  of  skin,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  their  gene- ^J^'lt^i^'n^'.  °^ 
ral  character  to  run  through  a  certain  course,  and 
subside  after  an  increase  of  the  secretions  has  taken 
place.  This  natural  cure  being  provided,  and 
their  progress  rarely  attended  with  danger,  it  is 
generally  sufficient  to  guide  them  to  their  termina- 
tion;  and  the  means  which  are  to  be  employed 
are  those  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  secre- 
tions, to  render  those  secretions  mild  and  un- 
irritating,  and  to  divert  the  blood  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  surface,  which  most  readily  sym- 
pathizes with  them ;  and,  if  they  run  on  in  a 
chronic  state  from  weakness,  to  use  tonics  and 
change  of  air. 


Q  2 
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Genus  II.       Char,  Disposition  to  imperfect  and 

unhealthy  suppuration. 

Spec.   \st.  Inflammation  of  cysts  of  chronic 
abscesses. 

2nd. —  tumors. 

Srd.  — -  bursae. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  allude  to  that  kind  of  in- 
flammatory or  otherwise  diseased  action  which 
causes  the  formation  of  such  cysts  in  the  body,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  fluids  which  distend  them; 
these  processes  are  truly  chronic,  and  we  know  too 
little  about  them  to  speak  with  confidence  upon  the 
subject,  excepting  with  regard  to  bursae,  in  which 
it  is  very  analogous  with  inflammation  of  other 
synovial  membranes. 
High  inflam-      j^  general,  sooner  or  later,  these  cysts  either 

jnation      fol-  »  '  . 

poTurf  ^  ^of  open  themselves  or  are  opened,  in  which  case  high 
inflammation  frequently  comes  on;  and,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  observes,  in  genuine  abscesses  the  suppu- 
rative inflammation  diminishes  from  the  moment 
they  are  opened ;  in  these,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  signal  for  its  commencement. 

This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  case ;  for, 
if  abscesses  are  opened  cautiously,  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  this  inflamma- 
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tion  is  often  prevented*,  and  the  same  happens  if 
bursae  are  merely  punctured. 

In  cases  where  the  consequent  inflammation  is 
severe,  the  vascular  action  is  amazingly  excited. 
I  have  counted  the  pulse  within  thirty-six  hours  at 
150,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  affected 
with  intense  pain.  It  is  irritative  fever  and  irri- 
tative inflammation,  existing  in  a  very  aggravated 
form;  but  this  soon  subsides  in  suppuration,  al- 
though the  secretions  produced  hardly  deserve  the 
name.     They  are  thin,  sanious  and  acrimonious. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  the  union  of 
external  parts,  in  any  case  where  this  state  has 
supervened,  the  irritation  is  carried  to  the  highest 
degree ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  very  alarming 
state  is  induced,  approaching  to  typhus,  which  can 
only  be  relieved  by  giving  free  exit  to  the  matter 
now  become  enormously  foetid. 

Symptoms  of  equal  severity  do  not  come  on  in 
every  case.  They  are,  of  course,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  surface,  cceteris  'paribus :  and  it  ap- 
pears that  large  abscesses  connected  with  diseased 
joints,  particularly  ulcerated  cartilages,  do  not  in- 
flame with  the  same  degree  of  intensity.     It  must 

*  This  is  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hunter's  theory  of  inflamma- 
tion of  cavities,  from  their  being  rendered  imperfect ;  for  the 
cavity  is  rendered  equally  imperfect  by  a  small,  as  by  a  large, 
opening,  but  in  general  inflammation  docs  not  corac  on  if  the 
external  wound  heals. 


With  some 
exceptions. 
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also  be  allowed  that  if  they  are  opened  with 
caustic,  which  is  a  very  gradual  process,  or  if 
allowed  to  discharge  themselves  after  an  incision, 
no  pressure  being  made,  that  they  are  less  prone  to 
severe  inflammation  than  they  otherwise  would  be ; 
this  is  the  case  also  if  they  open  spontaneously, 
but  we  seldom  can  permit  this,  on  account  of  the 
great  bulk  they  would  acquire. 

After  abscesses  have  been  opened,  and  true  sup- 
purative action  has  taken  place,  granulations  are 
formed,  and  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
is  filled  up  ;  this  cannot  be  effected  if  there  be  dis- 
ease of  the  bone,  but  will  be,  if  pressure  be  pru- 
dently used,  in  most  other  cases. 

Bursse.  BuRSiE. — AVith  I'cgard  to  bursas,  they  sometimes 

inflame  and  suppurate  imperfectly  before  they  are 
opened ;  at  others  they  merely  secrete  an  unusual 
quantity  of  synovial  fluid  of  unhealthy  character, 
and  a  substance  forming  well-known  bodies  re- 
sembling grits  *.    From  the  experience  I  have  had  of 

*  Dr.  Monro  speaks  of  those  which  arise  from  rheumatism, 
sprains,  and  scrofula ;  it  is  the  latter  kind  which  he  conceives 
suppurate,  though  imperfectly.  I  can  only  say,  I  have  met 
with  these  cases  where  the  diathesis  was  by  no  means  evidently 
scrofulous.  I  suspect  the  enlargements  from  rheumatism 
generally  subside  again ;  it  is  in  the  cases  which  arise  from 
sprains  or  injuries  that  we  are  often  defeated  in  our  endeavours 
to  procure  dispersion.  I  may  observe  that  they  are  particularly 
common  in  women-servants  about  the  knee  from  kneeling. 
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these  cases,  the  former  generally  soon  get  well  after 
they  are  opened  ;  the  latter  are  very  troublesome. 

In  one  case  I  lately  met  with,  of  a  bursa  situated  piffeience 

■'  between 

on  the  knee  which  had  suppurated,  the  cyst  ad-  do°andTbos« 

.  T  .  ft  which  do  not 

hered,  after  the  openma;  was  made,  m  twenty-tour  pa' 'i^iiysup- 

'  r  o  'J  puiatebefor.e 

hours  with  moderate  pressure ;  in  some  other  in-  ^o^L^''^ 
stances,  after  discharging  pus  for  a  short  time  in  no 
great  quantity,  they  have  filled  up. 

If  I  am  right  in  the  distinction  between  these 
two  kinds,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  form  a 
diagnosis  between  them.  The  species  of  bursal 
tumor  which  has  formed  pus  is  commonly  less  tense 
than  the  other,  giving  more  the  idea  of  abscess,  and 
sometimes  the  skin  over  it  is  a  little  inflamed ;  in- 
deed these  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with 
common  abscess,  while  the  peculiarly  firm  and 
elastic  feel  of  the  others  will  generally  distinguish 
them.  Enlarged  bursas  may,  however,  as  I  believe, 
in  every  instance  be  known  by  their  situation,  their 
being  under  muscles  or  aponeuroses,  their  history, 
and  effects. 

They  may  be  treated  in  various  ways ;  if  dis-  Treatment. 
cutients,  pressure,  and  irritants  fail  in  removing  By  aiscuti. 

1  .  -  ,  ,  ents,   pres- 

them,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  produce  too  much  ^u",  or  hri- 
inconvenience  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  sur- 
geons are  called  upon  to  get  rid  of  them  by  punc- 
ture, incision,  seton,  or  excision. 

In  those  which  have  partially  suppurated,  a  free 
opening  will,  I  believe,  suffice  for  the  cure. 

In  the  others,  the  most  simple  and  least  hazard-  By  puncture. 
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ous  plan  is  by  puncture,  and  irritating  the  sides  by 
a  probe,  which  may  produce  sufficient  adhesive  in- 
flammation to  unite  the  sides  of  the  cyst;  where 
this  fails,  the  other  modes  present  themselves. 

seton.  The  objections  to  the  seton  are  two-fold ;  it  is 

liable  to  produce  very  severe  irritation,  and  may 
bring  on  tetanus,  an  occurrence  not  unlikely  to 
accrue  from  such  injury  of  such  structure ;  in- 
deed I  once  met  with  it  in  a  patient  for  whom  I 
had  opened  a  large  suppurating  bursa  under  the 

t^tTnuT/'^'''"  l^tissimus  dorsi,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  fear  of  it  is  placed  before  our  eyes. 

By  incision.  When  iucision  is  used,  after  some  irritative 
fever,  imperfect  suppuration  is  established,  and  on 
that  follows  the  production  of  fungus  in  lieu  of 
granulations  ;  this  fungus  sprouts  forth  freely,  and 
is  insensible ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
which  are  highly  sensible,  and  great  disturbance  of 
constitution,  and  the  whole  has  a  frightful  aspect ; 
however,  in  the  cases  I  have  seen,  the  fungus  has 
soon  been  destroyed  by  the  free  and  repeated  ap- 
plication of  kali  purum,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
surrounding  parts  and  constitution  subdued  by  the 
use  of  poultices  made  with  superacetate  of  lead,  or 
the  watery  solution  of  opium,  and  the  exhibition  of 
opium  freely,  combined  with  antimonials.  It  is 
very  likely,  however,  that  in  unhealthy  constitu- 
tions, such  fungus  might  be  found  very  untract- 
able. 
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Mr.  Brodie  has  removed  bursse  from  the  knees  By 
in  three  or  four  instances,  and  he  was  so  obliging 
as  to  shew  me  one  case  in  St.  George's  Hospital  a 
short  time  since  which  had  perfectly  succeeded; 
and  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe,  that  if  a  patient 
will  submit  to  this  operation,  it  will  eventually  be 
found  to  be  the  safest,  easiest,  and  most  expeditious 
mode  by  which  he  can  get  rid  of  the  disease. 

Tumors. — With  regard  to  tumors  I  have  only 
introduced  them  because  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  inflammation  which  occurs,  the  sup- 
puration which  ensues,  and  the  fungus  which  fol- 
lows, on  their  becoming  open ;  but  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  prosecuting  the  subject,  although  it  is  one 
deserving  of  more  attention  perhaps  than  it  has  yet 
received. 


Genus  III.    Char.    Disposition  to  resolve  or  to 

suppurate  and  slough. 

Sub-genus  1st.  Eri/sipelas. 

a.  Erraticum. 

b.  Phlegmonodes. 

\st.  Verum. 
2d.  Biliosum. 

— Var.   complicated  with  in- 
flamed absorbents. 
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c.  (Edematodes. 

1st.  Biliosum  in  old  and  debi- 
litated people.  (The  ery- 
sipelas gangrenosum  of 
some  authors.) 
2d.  Depe7identonother diseases. 
a.  Attending    sphacelus 

senihs. 
^.  From  sympathy  where 
there  are  deep-seated 
abscesses. 

7.  Conjoined   with,    or 
produced  by  anasarca 

8.  From  varicose  veins. 
£.  Consequentonbruises, 

d.  Infantilis? 

Sub-genus  2d.  Paronychia  Gravis, 


Much  con        Erysipelas  has.  received  much  of  the  attention  of 

tranety  of  J      r 

eFysipeias.""'  mcdlcal  writcrs ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  without  con- 
siderable hesitation  I  hazard  the  statement,  that  this 
subject  is  still  left  in  a  state  of  considerable  uncer- 
tainty. But  I  am,  I  believe,  justified  in  saying, 
that  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  both  with 
respect  to  the  kinds  of  inflammation  which  ought  to 
be  included  under  this  title ; — the  nature  of  true 
erysipelas, — and  the  proper  plan  of  treatment. 
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In  the  jfirst  place,  the  terms  erysipelas  and  ery- 
sipelatous are  used  by  some  authors  with  the  same 
latitude  as  scrofula  and  scrofulous.  It  has  been 
a  term  apphed  to  erythema*,  shingles f,  inflam- 
mation of  internal  membranes  X  '■>  to  burns  and 
blisters  §  ;  and,  in  short,  to  every  kind  of  spreading 
inflammation;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  restricted  to  the  skin  onlyjl ; — and  it  has  even 
been  doubted  if  it  is  an  inflammationlT.     We  shall 

*  Cullen.  t  Cullen. 

X  Hunter,  vol.  i.  p.  426-7-     Cullen. 
§  Carmichael  Smith. 

II  Wetherhead.     Mr.   Hunter  also  restricts    true  erysipelas 
to  skin. — Vol.  i.  p.  479 ;  and  Dr.  C.  Smith. 
II  Pearson,  p.  187- 

The  following  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  discrepancy 
between  many  modern  authors  of  authority  on  this  subject : 

Cullen  has  Sp.  1st.  Erysipelas  Fesicw/osj/w?,  including  E.  ty- 
phodes,  pestilens,  contagiosa,  of  Sauvages. 
Sp.  2d.  E.  Phlyctenodes,  including  shingles. 
Sp.  3d.  E.  Symptomaticum. 
Def.  Synocha  unius  vel  duorum  dierum. 

In  cutis  aliqua  parte,  ssepius  in  facie  ery- 
thema. 
Bateman.    E.  Phlegmonodes,  cedematodes,  gangrenosum,  erra- 

ticum. 
Pearson.     Acute,  cedematous,  gangrenous  or  malignant. 
S.  Cooper.  The  same. 

C.  Smith.     Isf.  E.  from  mechanical  injury.     2d.  From  heat 
or  cold.      3d.    The  bite  or  sting  of  insects. 
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never  understand  rightly  what  we  are  about,  unless 
we  give  some  definite  signification  to  our  terms. 
I  should  say,  then,  that  erysipelas  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  in  every  case,  communicated  to  thf 
cellular  membrane  in  every  species  but  one,  the 
Definition.  E.  Erraticum ;  with  a  disposition  to  terminate  in  t 
few  days,  probably  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight, 
either  in  resolution,  or  in  suppuration,  or  sloughing 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  very  probably  both  ;  and 
in  vesications  of  the  surface  *,  accompanied  with  con- 

4th.  Chemical  acrimony.  5th.  Fever,  which 
has  the  following  var.  :  a.  the  rose  or  erysipe- 
las of  the  extremities  ;  b.  the  sidcratio,  or  e.  of 
,  the  face  and  head  ;  c.  the  zona  or  belt ;  d.  the 
symptomatic,  which  comes  out  in  patches  in 
bilious,  contagious  and  malignant  fevers. 

PiNEL.  1st.  Simple  and  fixed. 

Vesiculous,  pustular,  or  zonar.  5  P^^odic. 

t  Erratic. 

2d.   Complicated,  fOastrico-Bilious, 

. ,       ....  Inflamm.-Phlegmonous. 

with  pnraitive  fever,-^  .  ,  ^ 

Adynam.-Gangrenous. 

|,Ataxic.-Malignant. 

with  depraved  con-  f  The    oedematous 
stitution,  C  of  newly  born. 

*  Dr.  Kirkland  has  observed  the  differences  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane,  and  has  accounted 
for  them  by  saying  that  in  erysipelas  phlegmonodes  there  are 
two   distinct  inflammations.      Erysipelas   affecting   the   skin, 
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siderablc  tumefaction,  chiefly  from  the  secretion  of 
serous  fluids ;  and  ending  abruptly  in  the  surround- 
ing skin. 

The  disposition  to  spread  is  very  remarkable,  why  the  in- 

i  I  J  '  flammation 

and  this  probably  is  connected  with  the  circum- cemuarmem- 
stance,  that  the  skin  is  primarily  aflected ;  for  there 
is  much  stronger  disposition  to  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation in  the  cellular  membrane  than  in  the 
skin.  It  also  seems  probable,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion spreading  over  the  skin,  leads  it  in  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  membrane. 

But  although  there  is  more  disposition  to  pro- why  there  is 

so  much  dia- 

duce  adhesions  in  cellular  membrane,  it  is  also  p°^^|,°y„"J, 
more  prone  to  suppurate  and  slough ;  and  hence  \m.  '^^^"" 
these  processes  are  so  often  the  result  of  erysipelas 
when  extending  to  cellular  membrane :  and  as  the 
inflammation  still  spreads  along  the  skin,  it  spreads 
also  in  the  subjacent  tissue,  and  these  destructive 
processes  are  propagated  extensively,  and  as  it 
must  be  understood  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  the 
character  of  erysipelas  to  produce  an  effusion  of 

phlegmon  the  cellular  membrane,  each  having  its  peculiar  ter- 
mination ;  the  former  in  resolution  or  mortification,  the  latter 
in  abscess.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refute  this  hypothesis  I  believe  ; 
but  I  may  mention  that  the  fact,  of  this  kind  of  inflammation 
of  cellular  membranes  having  such  a  disposition  to  termi- 
nate in  slough,  sufficiently  contradicts  the  doctrine,  that 
eyery  thing  depends  upon  the  tissue  ;  for  if  so,  why  are  not  the 
characters  of  phlegmon  the  same. 
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serum  rather  than  of  lymph,  the  cellular  membrane 
has  not  its  wonted  powers  of  resisting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 
iTd' differ-        '^^^  more  severe  kinds  of  erysipelas  consider- 
twe?n  eV  ably  rosemble  the  carbuncidous  abscesses  in  the 

sipelas    and 

abscesTes!''"'  dlspositlon  to  suppurate  and  slough,  the  quality  of 
the  matter,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  skin  rather 
to  confine  than  to  give  them  exit ;  but  it  constitutes 
a  most  important  difference  in  their  nature,  that 
while  the  mischief  is  hmited  in  the  former,  in  these 
it  may  spread  indefinitely, 
between""  The  differences  between  phlegmon  and  erysipelas 
and  erysipe-  arc  also  uiarkcd  and  important ;  the  latter  differs 
from  phlegmon  as  anthrax  differs  from  phlegmon, 
in  the  character  of  the  inflammation  depending 
upon  a  highly  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  and  it  differs  from  both  anthrax  and 
phlegmon  in  the  disposition  to  spread,  and  the 
original  seat  of  the  disease  being  in  the  skin. 


the^Term"'*"      Whctt  thc  ccllular  membrane  is  affected,  and  the 
nosuST^"'  actions  are  considerable,  resembling  those  of  phleg- 
mon, the  term  E.  phlegmonodes  has  been  given  to 
it :  when  they  are  languid,  or  there  is  much  want 
of  power,  and  the  tumefaction  is  consequently  less 
tense  and  firm,  cedematodes,  or  gangrenosum. 
of'J'pposhig^      To  the  term  gangrenosum,  as  applied  to  a  par- 
biiious  and  ticular   species    of    erysipelas,    strong    objections 

phlegmonoid  ^  "^      ^  o  J 

toeach  other.  Q^cur '  foY  H  Is  a  termination  to  which  all  are  liable 
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in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  therefore  it  is  er- 
roneous to  bestow  this  title  on  one  kind  only.  It 
may  suffice  to  divide  erysipelas  into  the  erraticum 
or  superficiale,  the  phlegmonodes,  and  the  oedema- 
todes,  with  their  subdivisions. 

At  present  the  terms  bilious  and  phlegmonoid, 
as  applied  to  this  disease,  are  employed  in  contra- 
distinction to  each  other ;  but  as  it  appears  to  me 
improperly,  for  certainly  the  bilious  character  of 
constitution  is  often  found  combined  with  the 
phlegmonoid  form  of  local  affection. 

Without  endeavouring  to  reconcile  objections  to  Division 

^  J  now  adopted 

terms,  which  to  me  seem  insuperable,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  so  adapting  those  we  have,  as  to 
avoid  any  very  palpable  error  as  I  hope  ;  and  have 
divided  the  E.  phlegmonodes  into  two  kinds,  the 
more  purely  inflammatory,  to  which  I  have  added 
the  epithet  verum,  and  the  bilious;  and  to  the  latter 
have  appended  a  variety  which  to  me  appears 
sufficiently  well  marked  in  which  the  absorbents 
are  inflamed,  under  the  title  of  E.  phlegmonodes 
biliosum  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
absorbents.  The  E.  oedematodes  will  constitute 
another  sub -genus,  of  which  one  principal  species 
will  be  the  E.  gangrenosum  of  authors,  which  is 
the  bilious  erysipelas  occurring  in  shattered  con- 
stitutions. 

Having  made  such  alterations  in  the  titles,  it 
will  not  be  wonderful  that  the  descriptions  I  offer, 
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**  mutato  nomine,"  do  not  exactly  accord  with  those 
which  have  heretofore  been  given  under  them  ;  and 
I  must  here  repeat,  that  the  differences  to  be  found 
in  approved  authors  on  this  subject,  as  they  lead  to 
much  perplexity  in  the  study  of  a  very  important 
branch,  afford  also  some  excuse  for  an  attempt  to 
re-model  them,  since  it  may  be  presumed  that  if 
we  were  in  possession  of  any  plan  tolerably  free 
from  defects,  that  would  be  more  generally  assented 
and  adhered  to. 

Erysipelas  Phlegmonodes  Verum. — The  more 
purely  inflammatory  species  of  erysipelas  generally 
occurs  in  young  persons,  particularly  females,  from 
cold,  or  suppressed  discharges,  and  most  frequently 
in  the  face.  It  may  be  assumed  that  erysipelas 
never  takes  place  without  considerable  error  of  the 
digestive  organs,  particularly  of  the  biliary  system. 
In  this  species,  however,  this  affection  does  not 
predominate  at  first,  although,  as  Dessault  has 
observed,  it  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
malady. 
Characters.  Thcrc  is  a  high  degree  of  pyrexia,  burning  skin, 
and  very  severe  affection  of  the  head. 

It  generally  terminates   in  resolution,   if  well 
managed,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days*. 


*  There  are  admirable  descriptions  of  this  form  of  erysipelas 
in  Cullen,  Dessault,  and  Pinol. 
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If  the  symptoms  are  very  high  in  this  species, 
authors  seem  agreed  that  blood-letting  is  necessary, 
at  all  events  cool  air,  and  other  parts  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen. 

Dessault  condemns  antimonials  in  the  beginning, 

The  Erysipelas  Erraticum,  of  Bateman,  might 
perhaps  be  considered  a  variety  of  the  E.  phleg- 
monodes,  occurring  in  a  slight  degree,  and  very 
rarely  affecting  the  cellular  membrane,  and  from 
this  circumstance  is  very  analogous  to  the  exanthe- 
mata. Hence  its  remarkable  disposition  to  spread, 
and  little  tendency  to  suppuration,  which  seem  to 
exist  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  I 
almost  doubt  whether  this  slight  form  ought  not  to 
be  placed  among  the  cutaneous  inflammations  of 
Genus  I. 

Erysipelas  Phlegmonodes  Biliosum. — T^his 
is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease  occurring 
in  adults  of  all  ages,  if  moderately  robust,  but 
more  especially  to  persons  in  gross  habits:  when 
idiopathic,  generalli/  in  the  face  ;  when  .  symp- 
tomatic, in  the  legs ;  but  it  is  also  liable  to  occur 
after  wounds  or  operations  in  any  part,  and  more 
particularly  after  the  amputation  of  the  female 
breast. 

The  body  seems  to  be  predisposed  to  this  form  cmises. 
of  the  disease,  either  from  original  bilious  tempe- 
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rament ;  from  temporary  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs  ;  or  from  foul  or  infectious  air*. 
Sfprlg,",,.      Pyrexia  generally  precedes  the  appearance  of 
the   inflammation  a   day   or    two,   but   increases 
with  it. 

"  Rubor  subjlavescens"  is  the  term  which  best 
designates  the  colour  of  the  inflammation ;  and  the 
more  unmixed  and  rosy  the  red,  the  less  is  the 
bilious  character. 

The  heat  of  the  part,  and  of  the  whole  body,  is 
scalding  and  intense  to  the  touch,  and  it  is 
very  dry. 

The  pain  is  burning  and  sharp,  but  there  is  little 
tenderness  at  first  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  tumefaction  is  at  first  inconsiderable;  the 
margin  irregular  and  abrupt.  There  is  a  rough- 
ness on  the  surface. 

The  swelling  soon  commences  and  is  rapidly 
communicated  to  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane, 
which  becomes  much  loaded,  firm,  and  tense ;  and 
throbbing  is  now  sometimes  superadded  f.  Ve- 
sicles, or  buleas,  also  form  on  the  surface. 

In  a  few  days,  either  the  swelling  and  other 
symptoms  subside,  and  the  inflammation  spreading 
a  little   at   the   edges   becomes  less  intense,   and 

*  The  remote  causes  are  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
p.  193. 

t  The  absence  of  throbbing  has  been  accounted  a  diagnostic. 
It  h  »o  generally,  but  not  invariably. 
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vanishes,  going  off  as  a  mere  affection  of  the  skin ; 
or  abscess  forms  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which 
is  but  imperfectly  limited,  perhaps  slough  also  ; 
and  the  skin  either  ulcerates  or  sloughs  to  give 
vent  to  these  matters. 

The  pulse  varies ;  it  is  generally  frequent,  often: 
full  and  bounding,  sometimes  hard,  if  there  is 
much  loading  of  the  cellular  membrane. 

The  tongue,  thickly  coated,  moist,  and  bilious. 
The  thirst  often  intense,  great  disposition  to  nausea, 
and  even  vomiting.  The  discharges  from  the 
alimentary  canal  upwards  and  downwards,  bilious 
and  depraved,  and  accompanied  with  great  relief. 

The  pain  in  the  head  intense,  particularly  over 
the  eyes  ;  and  in  severe  cases,  any  motion  of  the 
head  gives  a  disposition  to  nausea  :  tendency  to 
restlessness  and  delirium  in  the  beginning,  to  coma 
in  the  latter  stages. 

The  pyrexia  increases  with  the  local  disease,  and 
terminates,  if  it  be  resolved,  in  about  a  week  ;  but 
if  abscesses  or  sloughs  form,  it  may  be  prolonged. 

The  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
disease  ;  the  situation,  if  in  the  face  (or,  as  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  legs,)  and  the  degree  of  delirium ;  in 
general,  however,  patients  come  safely  out  of  the 
phlegmonoid  forms  of  erysipelas. 

Treatment. — As  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  true  and  bilious  forms  of  erysipelas 

R  2 
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phlegmonodes,  so  there  is  in  the  treatment  also.  In 
the  former,  all  authorities  are  in  favour  of  bleed- 
Bleeding,  ing,  if  the  symptoms  are  severe  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
discountenanced  by  many*,  particularly  by  Des- 
sault,  and  tartrite  of  antimony  is  represented  almost 
as  a  specific. 

Dessault  condemns  blood-letting  in  bilious  erysi- 
pelas ;  and,  however  much  it  may  serve  even  in 
many  inflammations  whose  tendency  is  to  asthenia, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  others  in 
which  it  does  much  mischief:  the  question  is, 
whether  in  the  present  species  it  is  advantageous 
or  not? 

I  should  be  disposed  to  think,  both  from  what 
I  have  seen,  and  from  such  inferences  as  may  be 
fairly  drawn  from  other  cases  of  inflammation,  that 
bleeding  is  justifiable  and  proper,  where  there  is  a 
full,  strong,  bounding  pulse  ;  much  heat  of  the 
skin  ;  and  much  loading  of  the  part,  and  xchere  the 
tension  of  the  surface  indicates  a  considerable  share 
of  action  and  'power ;  although  there  may  at  the 
same  time  be  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  es- 
pecial disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver : 
but  as  such  a  state  is  particularly  liable  to  induce 


*  Perhaps  much  of  the  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
bleeding,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  discrimination 
of  the  different  kinds  of  erysipelas,  which  in  some  authors  of 
high  authority  is  very  remarkable. 
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an  unfavourable  termination,  bleeding  must  be 
instituted  with  great  caution.  I  have  rarely  prac- 
tised it  myself;  but,  where  I  have,  the  symptoms 
have  abated  in  consequence,  but  the  recovery  has 
been  protracted. 

If  it  be  argued  that  as  bleeding  will  cure  even 
asthenic  fever,  therefore,  a  fortiori,  it  ought  to  cure 
a  kind  of  inflammation  not  absolutely  connected 
with  asthenia,  but  only  liable  to  terminate  in  it: 
The  answer  is,  that  the  analogy  certainly  does  not 
apply,  as  the  event  verifies  ;  and  the  reason  seems 
to  be  this : — bleeding  will  cure  simple  inflamma- 
tion, let  it  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  it 
will  not  change  that  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
on  which  this  inflammation  depends. 

The  legitimate  use  of  bleeding  in  erysipelas  seems 
to  be,  to  keep  the  inflammatory  actions  within 
certain  safe  bounds,  till  the  faulty  state  of  the  con- 
stitution can  be  corrected  ;  or,  to  conduct  the  dis- 
ease through  the  stages  .which  it  naturally  passes. 

The  principal  indication  in  bilious  erysipelas  is  ^^^'""r^'^^"/ 
to  remove  the  disorder  of  the  primae  viae.  Dessault  ^l^^''  ^"'°'" 
tells  us  that  this  may  be  effectually  done  by  tartrite 
of  antimony  alone,  dissolved  in  a  large  proportion  of 
water.  From  experience,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
prefer  the  common  purging  mixture,  with  such  a 
proportion  of  tart,  antim.  as  may  excite  vomiting 
as  well  as  purging,  or,  at  all  events,  considerable 
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nausea* ;  and,  where  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  faeces,  a  dose 
of  calomel  may  advantageously  precede. 

The  purgation  may  be  pursued  by  similar  means 
while  foecal  matters  which  have  been  long  retained 
in  the  canal  continue  to  be  evacuated ;  while  the 
discharges  are  morbid  secretions  of  a  foecal  nature; 
while  they  improve  under  the  plan;  while  the 
tongue  at  the  same  time  cleans ;  the  strength  does 
not  sink ;  nor  the  inflammation  spread  rapidly. 

After  this,  the  bowels  are  to  be  moved  by  such 
medicines  as  will  give  them  some  degree  of  tone, — 
such  as  rhubarb  and  tinct.  sennae  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  saline  draughts  in  effervescence,  with  antimo- 
nial  wine,  may  be  given;  but  if,  notwithstanding  our 

*  My  friend  Mr.  H.  Earle  informs  me  that  in  erysipelas 
from  contagion,  which  prevailed  last  summer  to  an  alarming 
degree  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  he  found  purges  composed  of 
calomel,  tart,  antim.,  and  rhubarb,  with  the  local  application 
of  a  bread  poultice,  made  with  spirituous  lotion,  constituted 
the  most  successful  mode  of  treatment. 

About  the  same  period,  erysipelas  occurred  in  this  hospital, 
— in  several  instances,  no  doubt,  from  infection ;  and  three 
cases  on  whom  I  had  performed  operations  (two  of  which  were 
amputation  of  breasts,  and  one  of  a  thigh)  suffered  from  this 
cause.  The  treatment  I  pursued  was  such  as  I  have  stated, 
and  they  terminated  without  any  important  mischief.  One  of 
the  women,  was  bled  as  she  seemed  to  require  it :  she  remained 
weak  much  longer  than  the  others. 
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best  endeavours  to  remove  the  disorder  of  the 
primae  viae,  and  stop  the  local  mischief,  things  are 
getting  worse,  what  measures  are  to  be  pursued  ? 
Is  bark  to  be  given? 

When  there  is  much  disorder  of  the  primae  viae,  B«rk. 
bark  is  hardly  a  safe  remedy  ;  yet  in  many  cases 
it  is  a  very  valuable  one, — always,  if  it  agrees.     It 
is  often  worth  while  to  try  it;  but  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces must  be  carefully  watched. 

We  are  directed  to  wait  till  the  tongue  cleans : 
this  change  often  does  not  take  place  at  all ;  and, 
when  it  does,  it  is,  perhaps,  immaterial  what  we 
do.  I  should  judge  rather  by  the  state  of  the 
alvine  discharges  ;  for  the  presumption  is,  that  when 
the  old  foecal  matters  have  been  cleared  away,  and 
the  secretions  are  copious,  and  not  very  bad,  bark 
may  be  borne  with  advantage  ;  or,  when  they  are 
copious,  and  cannot  be  improved  by  other  means, 
that  bark  ought  to  be  tried.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  see  any  clear  criterion  in 
these  cases,  when  it  ought  to  be  employed ;  but, 
when  other  measures  fail,  it  is  too  important  a  mean 
to  be  neglected, and  no  great  harm  can  arise  from  the 
experiment,  in  a  doubtful  case,  if  it  be  watched.. 

I  believe  that  bark  is  most  decidedly  useful  in, 
the  E.  erraticum,  given  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
and  combined  with  mineral  acids. 

It  may  be  right  to  combine  it  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  with  liq.  ammon.  acetat.,  perhaps  adding 
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some  warm  tincture.  It  may  be  advisable  to  try 
it  in  decoction,  before  we  employ  it  in  substance*. 
othe.  merti-  "When  bark  does  not  a^ree,  much  benefit  will 
often  be  derived  from  a  combination  of  the  liq. 
ammon.  acet.,  with  conf.  aromat.,  either  with  or 
without  camphor. 

When,  from  the  exhibition  of  food  or  medicine 
in  too  great  quantity,  or  at  an  unseasonable  period, 
fresh  embarrassment  has  taken  place  in  the  stomach, 
I  have  seen  great  relief  afforded  by  a  gentle 
emetic  even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

Soda-water,  either  alone  or  with  a  small  quantity 
of  wine ;  wine  in  small  quantities,  with  arrow-root  or 
gruel,  or  in  small  whey,  or  negus,  rather  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  stomach  than  as  a  spur  to  the  vascular  system, 
is  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  prudently  given  f. 
^ir.  During  the  whole  process,  cool,  and  fresh,  and 

healthy  air,  if  they  can  be  procured,  are  of  infinite 
service,  together  with  attention  to  cleanliness,  and 
the  removal  of  every  thing  which  can  give  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  patient  is  placed,  the 
smell  and  qualities  derived  from  a  bed-room. 

When  abscesses  have  formed  and  are  open,  and 

*  Mr.  Hunter,  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  expresses  him- 
self very  strongly  in  favour  of  bark.  Vol.  i,  p.  46,5,  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  it  is  to  be  given  in  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  appears  to  be  a  very  warm  advocate 
for  its  employment  in  this  disease. 

f  Of  course  I  now  allude  to  those  periods  of  the  disease 
wh6h  some  support  is  indicated. 
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sloughs  are  to  be  discharged,  bark  and  wine,  freely 
administered,  are  often  (but  not  invariably)  useful. 

When  the  head  is  much  affected,  sinapisms  and 
fomentations  to  the  feet, — blisters  on  the  scalp,  or 
nape  of  the  neck,  are  useful :  but,  when  the  head 
is  aifected,  from  the  retrocession  of  erysipelas,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  bleed  largely,  and  blister  the 
scalp, — or,  as  Dr.  Kirkland  advises,  the  back,  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

With  rei^ard  to  local  treatment,  a  distinction  is  Local  appu. 

cations. 

undoubtedly  to  be  made  between  erysipelas  con- 
nected with  local  injury,  and  that  occurring  spon- 
taneously.    With  regard  to  the  former,  I  can  have  indupensa- 

ble    in  cases 

no  question  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  employ-  i^tj"/.  ^""^ 
ing  local  means  to  check  the  mischief. 

Physicians  have  commonly  held,  that  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  useful  to  interfere  locally  with  erysipelas 
occurring  in  the  face.  This  may  bfe  a  good  rule 
in  many  cases,  but  I  am  entitled  to  doubt  it,  as 
applied  to  all :  for,  where  the  tension,  heat,  and  objectionsto 

their  employ- 

tumor,  are  very  great,  these  may  frequently  be  ^/t^J^^jJ',?; 
moderated,  not  only  with  safety,  but  advantage ;  queTtionlbie^ 
and,  indeed,  the  principle  on  which  this  is  denied, 
is  questionable  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that, 
although  other  eruptive  inflammations,  as  small- 
pox, scarlatina,  measles,  ^c,  relieve  the  general 
system  by  their  appearance,  and  serious  mischief 
arises  from  their  repulsion ;  yet,  if  the  local  symp- 
toms are  severe,  they  aggravate  the  fever,  without 
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any  perceptible  benefit  whatever.  The  same 
thing,  I  am  convinced,  frequently  occurs  in  ery- 
sipelas. 

Again  t  no  one  will  contend  that  any  part  of  the 
utility  of  erysipelas  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
abscess  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  termination  may  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  its  having  passed  its  proper 
bounds. 

It  may,  then,  be,  and,  I  believe  is,  justifiable  to 
moderate  the  local  affection  if  the  actions  are 
high,  by  cool  air,  tepid  evaporating  lotions,  or 
poultices*,  and  especially  by  keeping  the  whole 
body  cool.     If  injurious  effects  arise  from  these 

*  The  utility  of  the  bread-and-water  poultices,  in  most 
cases,  but  particularly  in  these,  will  depend  upon  the  care  that 
is  taken  that  they  should  be  what  they  ought  to  be. 

A  thin  soft  pulp  of  bread  is  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  the  part 
— light  and  cool ;  but,  if  it  is  lumpy,  harsh,  or  heavy, — if  it  stays 
on  till  it  is  sour  and  hard, — more  especially  if  it  becomes  crusty 
at  the  edges,  it  will  irritate  exceedingly.  It  is  necessary  that 
poultices  should  be  made  carefully;  applied  properly;  and  these 
changed  often.  No  one  who  has  not  attended  to  the  different 
effects  of  the  same  remedy  (if  it  may  be  called  the  same)  under 
different  management,  can  have  an  idea  how  much  depends 
thereupon.  Poppy-head  decoction  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage,  instead  of  water,  in  making  them. 

Mr.  Pearson  recommends  the  use  of  diluted  rubefacients  in 
erysipelas,  but  of  these  I  can  say  nothing. — He  also  speaks 
highly  of  a  compound  cataplasm.  It  may  be  observed  of  the 
former,  that  M.  Dupuytren  goes  so  far  as  to  apply  blisters  to 
the  surface,  and  it  is  said,  with  advantage. 
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means,  they  should,  of  course,  be  stopped,  and 
such  injurious  eifects  will  probably  be  indicated  by 
increase  of  the  pain  of  the  head,  or  sickness*. 

In  this  form  of  erysipelas,  I  conceive  the  dry 
powders  recommended  by  Cullen  and  others  are 
likely  to  prove  very  pernicious,  by  irritating  a 
surface  which,  after  a  time,  becomes  so  highly 
susceptible,  that  it  can  perceive  the  least  difference 
in  the  softness  and  smoothness  even  of  rags  ap-  ^ 
plied  to  it.  The  exudation  from  the  vesicles  may, 
at  all  events,  be  cleared  away  without  forming  it 
into  crusts  with  flour. 

Leeches  have  been  generally  condemned  in  ery-  Leechei. 
sipelas,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  they  often  give 
rise  to  it,  perhaps  as  immediate  causes  the  pre- 
disposition being  in  the  constitution ;  yet  I  have 
applied  them  in  cases  of  erysipelas  already  existing 
early  in  the  disease,  not  only  with  no  detriment, 
but  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  patient,     I 


*  Dr.  Kirkland  says,  (vol.  i.  p.  33S.)  "As  neither  the  mem- 
branes nor  skin  which  seems  to  be  the  part  affected  in  this 
disease  can  suppurate,  it  is  evident  discussion  is  the  only  ra- 
tional method  of  attempting  a  cure."  Dr.  Kirkland  applies 
this  generally,  but,  as  far  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
it  is  only  true  in  E.  erraticum,  but  the  treatment  seems  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  his  experience.  He  is  very  decisive 
and  strong  upon  this  point,  but  his  observations  are  much  less 
valuable  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  from  his  making  little 
or  no  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds  of  erysipelas. 
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have  never,  however,  ventured  this  practice  wilhout 
apprehension ;  I  can  only  state  vrhat  has  happened, 
but  will  not  venture  to  recommend  it*. 

When  matter  is  formed,  the  most  important 
point  in  the  conduct  of  the  disease  is  to  give  that 
early  exitf ;  on  which  point  I  shall  say  more 
presently. 

The  type  of  erysipelas  invariably  tends  to  asthe- 
nia: if  putrid  and  irritating  matter  is  from  any 
cause  lodged  in  the  body,  a  sympathetic  inflam- 

*  It  might  d,  priori  be  expected,  that  in  a  constitution  labour- 
ing under  erysipelas,  this  affection  might  attack  a  blister  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  This  fear  is,  however,  I  believe, 
groundless  ;  I  have  never  seen  this  occur  where  they  have  been 
employed  ;  I  have  seen  erysipelas  spread  from  an  ulcerated  leg 
over  the  whole  limb  ;  where  there  were  two  unhealed  blisters  on 
the  opposite  side,  which  shewed  no  disposition  of  the  kind  ;  and 
finally,  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Dupuytren,  in  France,  applies 
blisters  for  its  cure  :  so  that  there  should  seem  to  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  excited  by  blisters  speci- 
iically  different  from  that  of  erysipelas  ;  and  I  even  doubt 
whether  it  might  not  be  a  fair  experiment  to  surround  a  part, 
or  the  whole  of  a  limb,  in  which  erysipelas  is  spreading,  with  a 
strip  of  blister-plaster  with  a  view  of  stopping  it,  even  if  ,we 
were  too  cautious  (which  I  should  be)  to  apply  it  on  the  part 
itself. 

f  To  this  Dr.  Weatherhead  objects,  maintaining  that  it  pro- 
tracts the  peculiar  action  of  erysipelas,  p.  15.  The  result  of 
what  I  have  seen  would  lead  me  to  an  entirely  different 
conclusion. 
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mation  takes  place  on  the  surface,  and  that  is 
erysipelas.  It  is  from  this  cause  I  apprehend  that 
it  so  often  occurs  after  wounds  or  operations,  in  Biood  extra- 

vasated    and 

which  extravasated   blood  loses  its  vitality,  and  p"tretying 

•'  '  often  a  cause 

becomes  putrid  and  offensive ;  hence  perhaps  in  '^^^'^y^'P^'^'- 
part  the  frequency  of  erysipelas  after  wounds  on 
the  head ;  for,  from  the  looseness  of  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scalp,  blood  is  very  apt  to  be 
effused  under  it ;  and  if  so,  to  run  into  a  state,  if 
not  of  absolute  putrefaction,  at  least  one  which 
renders  it  irritating  and  noxious ;  so  that  it  excites 
inflammation  and  reduces  the  powers  at  the  same 
time. 

Erysipelas  Phlegmonodes  Biliosum,  combined  with 
inflamed  Absorbents. 

There  is  another  variety  oif  erysipelas,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  distinct  notice  of  most 
authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  though 
it  is  easy  enough  to  perceive  that  it  has  not  been 
wholly  unobserved.  We  are,  however,  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  the  only  particular  account 
of  it  which  has  yet  been  published. 

It  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  bilious  form  Natnreofthis 

'  variety. 

of  the  phlegmonoid  erysipelas  with  inflammation  of 
the  absorbents,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to 
gangrena  noso-coraialis,  though  there  are  some  im- 
portant points  of  difference  ;  i.   e.,  its  occurring 
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frequently  without  the  influence  of  infection ;  (which 
may  be  the  cause,  but  is  not  necessarily  so  by  any 
means ;)  though  generally  springing  from  an 
ulcer  or  breach  of  surface,  that  ulcer  not  sloughing 
till  influenced  to  do  so  by  the  surrounding  mis- 
chief; the  great  progress  of  mortification  under 
the  skin,  rather  than  on  the  surface  ;  and  the  want 
of  circularity  of  the  sore. 
sitoationand      Jt  occurs  ou  thc  iusidc  of  the  les:  in  younej  or 

subjects    in  ^  j  a 

Znt ''  *""  middle-aged  men  in  general,  and  more  frequently 
among  soldiers  and  sailors  than  any  other  class  of 
people*  ;  perhaps,  because  they  are  more  exposed 
to  injuries  about  the  legs  than  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  fufl  diet  of 
animal  food,  and  much  malt  or  spirituous  liquors. 
It  is  not,  however,  unusual  in  civil  hospitals  and 
private  life,  and  in  adult  males  of  all  ages,  but  is 
very  rare  in  females. 

Conjectures  It  most  frcqucutly  begins  about  sores  which  are 
nearli/  healed,  or  have  been  recently  irritated. 
From  the  former  circumstance  I  have  been  led  to 
indulge  in  a  conjecture,  that  the  healing  these  sores 

*  Mr.  Hutchinson  attributes  the  general  disposition  to  the 
nature  of  the  diet  of  sailors,  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  the 
sudden  alterations  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  peculiarly 
exposed ; — and  the  local  to  their  legs  being  particularly  liable 
to  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  salt-water.  Its  frequent  occur- 
rence among  soldiers,  however,  proves  that  this  can  at  most  be 
an  occasional,  cause. 


as  to  Its  cause. 


cha- 
racters. 
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has  acted  prejudicially  on  the  constitution,  and  has 
given  that  disposition  which  leads  immediately  to 
the  attack  in  question. 

I  have  seen  it  particularly  common  at  a  time 
when  boils  are  very  prevalent,  and  have  also  con- 
jectured that  a  nearly  similar  state  of  constitution 
which  would  otherwise  have  produced  boils,  occa- 
sioned this  inflammation  if  there  happened  to  be  a 
sore  on  the  leg. 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  disease  depends  cause  of 

r  I:  peculiar  ( 

much  upon  the  inflamed  state  of  the  absorbents* ; 
yet  absorbents  do  not  seem  to  inflame  in  healthy 
sores  or  healthy  persons,  and  their  doing  so  seems 
to  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  disposition  which  pro- 
duces this  disease. 


*  Inflammation  of  the  absorbents  more  or  less,  but  often  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  has  been  an  invariable  concomitant, 
and  indeed  prominent  feature  in  the  cases  to  which  I  allude,  so 
as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  species  of  inflam- 
mation should  be  classed  with  inflammation  of  the  absorbents 
or  with  erysipelas  ;  at  all  events,  sufficient  to  establish  a  strong 
criterion  of  difference  between  it  and  E.  phlegmonodes  simply. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  his  account  makes 
no  other  mention  of  it  than  by  saying,  "  The  absorbent  vessels 
of  the  parts  affected  also  take  on  a  morbid  action,  their  energies 
are  greatly  increased,  and  the  inflammation  is  ultimateli/  com- 
municated to  their  coats  ;  and  when  the  disease  has  been  seated 
in  the  leg  or  fore  arm,  we  have  been  enabled  to  trace  its  course 
all  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  the  trunk  in  the  form  of  red 
lines,  till  lost  in  the  inguinal  or  axillary  glands.'' — P.  83. 
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Description       At  fifst  thc  soFG  looks  crudc,  irritable,  and  dry ; 

of  the  dis- 

"'*^-         a  blush  is  seen  around  it ;  streaks  run  upwards  and 
Local  symp-  dowuwards  in  the  course  of  the  absorbents ;  the 

toms> 

limb  soon  swells,  and  loads  enormously ;  there  is 
extreme  burning  heat  and  pain,  with  excessive  ten- 
sion ;  the  colour  becomes  dusky  and  high,  mottled 
with  livid ;  phlyctenae  form  on  the  surface,  and  the 
cellular  membrane  below  suppurates  and  sloughs 
extensively,  looking  like  large  wads  of  wet  shamoy 
leather  when  separated,  the  matter  formed  being  at 
the  same  time  foul  and  offensive ;  an  ineffectual 
effort  is  made  to  confine  this,  and  the  skin  thickens 
more,  but  the  inflammation  goes  on  spreading,  and 
as  it  spreads  fresh  abscesses  and  fresh  sloughs  form, 
which  sloughs  very  often  comprehend  the  fascia  of 
the  limb'*".     The  skin  does  not  point  over  these, 

*  Mr.  Hutchinson  considers  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  disease  to 
be  in  the  aponeuroses,  and  that  pus  forms  beneath  these,  and 
that  they  consequently  slough.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
they  are  often  involved  in  the  mischief,  and  that  matter  does 
fprm  beneath  them  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  skin,  aiid  very  par- 
ticularly its  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  cellular  membrane 
beneath  it,  constitute  the  principal  and  primary  seat  of  this 
disease.  \st.  Because  the  inflammation  seems  evidently  to 
commence  in  the  skin,  and  be  communicated  to  the  subjacent 
textures,  2(/.  Because  sloughs  very  similar  form  in  parts 
where  the  fasciae  are  inconsiderable  or  altogether  wanting,  as  in 
the  buttocks  near  the  anus ;  in  perinaeo,  in  the  neck,  Sfc.  And, 
thirdly,  because  in  the  lower  extremity  they  form  extensively 
on  the  inside  where  the  fasciae  are  thin,  and  very  little  on  the 
outside  where  they  are  thick. 
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but  at  lengtfi  gives  way,  if  the  patient  lives,  either 
by  sloughing  or  ulceration ;  and  when  the  sloughing 
process  has  once  taken  place  on  the  skin,  it  may 
spread  extensively,  perhaps  uncontroulably.  At  all 
events  when  the  surface  is  broken,  it  is  disposed  to 
ulcerate  away  with  uncommon  rapidity. 

Abscesses  also  often  form  all  the  way  up  the 
thigh  and  down  the  leg  and  foot  in  the  course  of 
the  inflamed  absorbents.  The  lymphatic  glands 
too  inflame  and  suppurate,  and  seem  to  check  the 
spreading  of  the  inflammation.  In  them  its  cha- 
racter approaches  more  to  that  of  phlegmon,  and 
the  pus  is  of  a  better  description  than  in  the  leg. 

When  by  the  eflforts  of  nature  or  the  assistance 
of  art,  the  sloughs  are  thrown  off,  and  the  matter 
evacuated ;  healthy  granulations  spring  up  from  the 
bottom,  and  what  remains  of  the  skin  of  the  leg  is 
soon  *  inseparably  united  to  the  surface  below,  and 
the  patient  is  left  with  a  rigid  state  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  legs  loaded  with  cicatrices. 

The  sympathetic  fever  which  this  inflammation  General, 
excites  is  excessively  severe,  bearing  a  constant 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  local  inflammation, 
varying  with  its  different  stages,  and  proving  itself 
a  cause  of  great  increase  of  the  local  mischief.  A 
bilious  character  predominates ;  the  tongue  thickly 
coated,  and  yellow ;  great  thirst  and  nausea ;  ex- 

*  It  is  right  to  state,  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  in  his  practice 

Ibund  the  contrary. 

s 
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cessive  pain  in  the  head,  with  flushed  face ;  pulse 
very,  frequent,  strong,  and  full ;  respiration  often 
hurried  *  ;  skin  burning,  secretions  very  scanty. 

As  the  sloughs  and  matter  form,  the  tongue 
darkens,  the  pulse  becomes  more  hurried  and  ir- 
regular, and  delirium  supervenes  if  not  earlier.  If 
the  local  disease  goes  on,  the  patient  dies  typhoid f. 

Treatment.  In  this  spccies  of  crysipclas  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  extreme  importance  of  local 
treatment,  wliich  will  indeed  more  effectually  than 
any  thing  else  control  the  sympathetic  fever. 

If  a  surgeon  is  called  to  a  patient  labouring 
under  this  disease,  in  the  very  beginning  it  is  easy 
enough  to  check  it ;  but  if  the  limb  has  already 
loaded  much,  it  is  often  micontrollable,  and  all  we 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  limit  the  mischief. 

General  in-       Thcro  Is  cxccssive  action  both  local  and  general, 

tention.  '-' 

to  check  which  the  most  energetic  measures  must 
be  pursued. 
Mr.Hutchin-     Mr.  Hutchlnson  has  recommended  the  free  use 

son's   prac- 
tice. Qf  incisions  in  the  part  to  set  free  the  tension,  and 

take  blood  locally ;  two  very  important  objects ; 

*  This  picture  is  drawn  from  the  worst  cases,  and  many 
shades  of  greater  or  less  severity  may  be  observed  in  practice. 
,  'f  The  function  of  respiration  affords  a  very  important  indica- 
tion in  diagnosis.  Where  it  is  frequent  and  anxious,  the  system 
is  severely  affected ;  often  there  is  much  danger,  and  the  state 
of  the  system  partakes  of  want  of  tone,  if  not  absolute  asthenia ; 
where  it  is  frequent  and  laborious,  there  is  generally  power. 
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and  the  result  of  this  mode  of  practice  in  his  hands, 
has  been  to  relieve  every  case  in  which  it  has  been 
employed.  I  have  not  made  sufficient  trial  of  the 
plan  to  speak  with  any  authority  on  the  subject ; 
those  cases  which  I  have  treated  in  this  way  have^ 
not  derived  all  the  advantage  from  it  which  I  have 
been  led  to  expect ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tendency  of  the  wounds  to  run  into  mortification 
was  not  so  great  as  might  by  some  have  been  ap- 
prehended. It  is  a  mode  objectionable  from  its 
severity,  if  less  harsh  measures  would  succeed,  and 
perhaps  attended  with  some  hazard.  We  have, 
however,  the  testimony  of  this  able  practitioner  for 
its  utility  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

Speaking  from  experience,  I  may  say,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  ultimately  extricating  a  pa- 
tient from  the  dangers  of  this  disease  with  much 
care  and  good  management ;  but  if  either  are 
wanting,  his  life  will  be  in  imminent  peril*. 

I  believe  the  use  of  cold  is  the  most  suitable  and  ^"/"l;,  ^^n^ 
successful  mode  of  controlling  the  actions  in  this  in-  use^^ 
flammation ;  but  to  render  it  so,  it  must  be  most 
efficiently  employed.    A  few  rags,  wetted  in  a  lotion 
applied  to  the  part  inflamed,  will  do  nothing ;  wet 


*  "  Among  the  various  diseases  incident  to  seamen  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  the  frequent  occurrence  and  gene- 
rally unfavourable  termination  of  erysipelas,  cannot  but  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  naval  medical  service."  It  is 
thus  Mr.  Hutchison  commences  his  paper.     * 
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swabs  must  be  most  freely  and  assiduously  applied 
to  the  whole  limb,  and  often  the  whole  body 
sponged  with  cold  water  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  general  heat  is  intense. 

When  the  actions  are  not  very  high,  the  lotion, 
with  superacetate  of  lead,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
alkohol,  will  be  a  very  useful  application,  and 
seems  to  accord  with  the  inflammation ;  it  allays 
the  irritability  of  the  skin,  but  in  proportion  as  the 
actions  are  more  severe,  the  quantity  of  alkohol 
must  be  diminished ;  and  when  they  exist  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  coldest  water  that  can  be 
procured,  and  often  changed,  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  depended  upon. 

Neither  will  it  do  to  intermit  the  use  of  cold ; 
for  if,  after  the  actions  are  reduced  by  its  efficient 
application,  the  patient  be  left  at  night  with  a  neg- 
ligent or  sleepy  ^lurscj.  the  inflammation  will  return 
with  equal  severity  as  before. 

The  actions  are  greatly  increased  by  the  tension 
of  the  skin,  which  binds  the  limb  like  a  tight  roller, 
and  seems  ready  to  burst ;  a  state  which  un- 
doubtedly would  be  relieved  by  the  incisions  re- 
position,    commended  by  Mr.    Hutchinson.      But,  short  of 

Evaporating  •' 

fh"lore.  *°  this,  much  good  may  be  done  by  raising  the  limb 
above  the  horizontal  line,  and  to  the  sore  and 
original  seat  of  the  inflammation  a  soft  evaporating 
poultice  may  be  applied ;  this  will  soften  and  relax 
the  skin,  and  often  encourage  secretions,  which 
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will  tend  more  than  any  thing  to  reduce  the  inflam- 
matory action ;  and  we  may  trust  to  the  cold 
appHed  to  the  rest  of  the  limb. 

When  foul  matter  and  slough  form  in  any  part,  Evacuation 

'='  •'     I^  of  matter 

they  immediately  communicate  an  unfriendly  dispo-  ""**  ''""'^'"• 
sition  to  all  those  surrounding,  and  the  type  of  the  con- 
stitutional affection  changes ;  when  confined,  their 
influence  is  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  a  most  import- 
ant indication  to  evacuate  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  inflammations  of  this  kind,  when  matter  is  Effects  they 

produce. 

formed,  it  is  neither  walled  in  by  adhesions  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  nor  led  to  the  surface  by  that 
process  which  we  term  pointing ;  from  the  former 
circumstance  their  residence  in  the  part  becomes 
particularly  injurious,  and  from  the  latter  there  is 
often  considerable  delay  before  an  opening  either 
spontaneously  occurs,  or  is  effected  by  art. 

Although  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  Mications 

"  ^  •'  ~  of   their    ex 

the  existence  even,  or  the  situation  of  such  collec-  "'^'"'^' 
tions ;  yet  an  accurate  examination  will  often  de- 
tect them.  They  may  be  sought  for  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  inflammation  commenced,  or 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  the  spot  may  often  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  sensation  as  if  there  were  a  quag  under 
the  skin,  if  that  be  pressed  upon  pretty  firmly. 
The  swelling  of  the  limb  is  produced  chiefly  by  the 
effusion  of  serous  fluids  *  ;  but  this  is  carried  so  far, 

*  The  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  cellular  membrane  ol" 
patients  who  have  died  of  ei-ysipelas,  is  lilie  diuy  brown  or 
greyish  serum. 
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with  the  addition  of  some  lymph,  and  the  blood 
with  which  the  vessels  are  loaded,  as  to  render  the 
surface  perfectly  hard  and  tense,  except  at  those 
points  where  the  thinning  process  has  partialli/ 
commenced,  and  where  there  may  be  perhaps  a 
slight  tendency  to  pointing;  but  even  here,  firm 
pressure  will  be  required  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  subjacent  parts. 

At  these  places  too  the  colour  is  often  more 
dusky,  and  if  in  addition,  there  are  phlyctenae  on 
the  surface,  there  will  be  still  greater  reason  for 
believing  that  matter  is  situated  underneath,  and 
on  the  timely  evacuation  of  this  the  safety  of  the 
patient  depends. 
Mode  in  It  is  at  all  events  better  to  err  by  making  an 
are  to  be  let  incision  unnecessarily,  than  by  omitting  to  do  so 
when  it  is  required  ;  from  the  former  conduct  mis- 
chief rarely  ensues,  from  the  latter  always.  I  have 
generally  contented  myself  with  thrusting  in  a  keen 
double-edged  knife,  deeply ;  and  if  matter  has  fol- 
lowed, converted  the  puncture,  (which  gives  little 
pain),  into  an  ample  incision.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  make  this  deep,  as  it  has  to  penetrate  the  loaded 
skin ;  and  large,  as  a  free  opening  is  required  to 
give  vent  to  the  sloughs  and  matter,  and  also  to 
answer  another  very  important  purpose,  to  set  free 
the  tension,  an  object  of  the  first  consequence.  If 
we  make  small  openings,  such  will  be  the  stress 
upon  theii  edges,  that  they  will  rapidly  ulcerate  or 
slough,  till,  by  these  processes,  they  are  rendered 
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large  enough.  If  we  at  once  make  them  so,  they 
will  gape,  and  immediately  relieve  the  tension  at 
the  part,  and  presently  of  the  whole  limb,  by  giving 
vent  to  the  matters  contained  under  the  skin,  and 
allowing  the  serum  to  drain  off ;  the  bleeding  also 
will  be  beneficial*. 

*  Mr.  Quesnay  attached  much  importance  to  the  influence 
of  aponeurosis  in  causing  strangulation,  and  thereby  induc- 
ing sphacelus.  Mr.  Boyer  recognises  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  making  incisions  to  free  this,  p.  114.  It  is  my 
belief,  however,  that  the  tension  produced  by  aponeurosis  is 
not  by  any  means  so  often  injurious  as  that  arising  from  the 
state  of  the  skin  itself,  and  for  this  simple  reason  ;  that  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  there  is_  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  mortification  has  commenced  above 
the  aponeurosis.  In  a  practical  view  this  point  is  not  very 
material,  for  the  aponeurosis  cannot  be  divided  without  the  skin. 
M.  Boyer  it  seems,  however,  discourages  the  practice. of  scari- 
fication in  gangrene  in  general. — P.  1 16. 

When  Mr.  Hutchinson  published  his  paper  on  the  use  of 
incisions  in  this  disease  in  the  WIed.  Chir.  Trans.,  I  was  imme- 
diately led  to  believe  that  the  practice  might  be  safe  and  useful, 
from  having  employed  them  so  freely,  and  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage at  a  different  period  with  a  different  view  ;  i.  e.,  to  eva- 
cuate the  matter  and  set  free  the  tension  ;  and  that  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  on  its  expediency  in  the  com- 
mencement must  be  attributed  to  the  objections  which  in  civil 
practice  are  often  opposed  to  innovations,  however  proper  they 
may  appear.  The  discipline  is  censured  as  severe,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  ;  but  those  who  have  often  witnessed  the  danger  and 
the  havoc  arising  from  this  form  of  erysipelas,  will  not  think 
that  immunity  from  such  consequences  is  dearly  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  the  temporary  pain  they  inflict. 
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Wherever  the  matter  may  be  contained,  there, 
without  hesitation,  openings  should  be  made  to  give 
it  vent,  and  they  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  they 
are  called  for  by  the  formation  of  fresh  abscesses ; 
for  it  is  the  property  of  this  inflammation,  after  it 
has  subsided  in  one  part,  to  spread  with  the  same 
mischievous  consequences  to  others ;  and  foul  mat- 
ter and  sloughs  run  under  the  fascia,  as  well  as  the 
integuments,  and  separate  the  muscles  extensively, 
and  until  all  these  are  evacuated  the  disease  will 
not  end. 

I  believe  that  the  practice  of  scarifying  (as  it 
has  been  termed)  in  gangrenous  inflammations,  was 
both  adopted,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  and  has  since  been  abandoned,  on  erro- 
neous principles. 
^il"Xe**^ow  ^^^  of  *he  chief  objects  for  which  they  were 
FcMificttions  originally  performed  is  trifling,  i.  e.,  to  allow  of 

in       gangre- 

mationi'.^^'  appllcatious  bciug  made  to  sound  parts  beneath  *. 

*  The  objects  proposed  by  the  ancient  surgeons  to  be 
effected  by  scarifications,  were,  \st,  to  free  the  strangulation 
which  was  produced  in  the  arteries  or  veins  by  the  contraction 
of  nervous  parts,  by  which  they  meant  aponeuroses,  and  which 
one  of  the  most  eminent  (Quesnay)  seems  to  have  considered  a 
more  frequent  cause  of  mortification  than  any  other :  this,  I 
believe,  rarely  occurs,  excepting  from  the  swelling  of  parts 
under  fasciae,  in  cases  of  external  injury:  but  the  incisions 
which  would  set  free  the  tension  of  the  skin,  were,  and  are, 
probably,  beneficial  in  most  cases  where  it  exists,  since  this 
very  tension  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  inflammation  terminating 
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One  objection  to  them  is  equally  so :  that  they 
can  do  no  good  when  made  through  parts  that  are 
already  perished.  The  advantages  which  may, 
and  often  are,  derived  from  incisions  in  this  state, 
have  just  been  mentioned:  the  only  question  is, 
whether  we  are  justified  in  making  them  through 
skin  which  is  approaching  to  mortification.  In  the 
present  disease  I  have  no  doubt  on  this  head :  in 
other  species  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  our  conduct,  but  I  beheve  it  should  be 
much  regulated  by  the  consideration  of  this  point — 
that  where  the  affection  of  the  cellular  membrane 
'predominates  over  that  of  the  skin,  it  will  be  parti- 
cularly likely  to  prove  useful. 

When  the  sloughs  come  away,  the  limb  should 
be  carefully  rolled  with  a  bandage  dipped  in  a 
spirituous  lotion.  It  will  soon  cause  the  sinuses 
and  hollows  to  adhere ;  and  give  tone  to  parts 
whose  powers  are  now  greatly  exhausted.  On 
the  mode  of  doing  this  effectually.  Dr.  Dewar  has 


in  mortification  ; — liidly,  to  evacuate  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
parts,  an  object  desirable  in  every  respect ;  and,  Srdly,  to 
allow  of  applications  being  made  to  the  parts  still  alive,  which 
was  with  them  a  very  favourite  object,  to  resolve,  dissolve, 
liquify,  cause  them  to  circulate  again,  or  prevent  their  putre- 
fication.  We  here  suppose  that  the  scarifications  or  incisions 
are  to  be  made  before  they  are  dead.  This  purpose,  therefore, 
need  not  now  be  discussed  ;  but  I  believe  it  is,  in  all  cases, 
either  nugatory  or  condemnable. 
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given  a  most  excellent  paper  in  the  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.;  and,  though  the  principle  he  enforces  is 
^  sufficiently  simple,  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  suf- 

ficiently attended  to, 

ueatoent.  With  Tcgard  to  the  general  treatment,  the  same 
observations  will  apply  which  have  been  made 
respecting   the   conduct   of   the    bilious   form    of 

Same  geue-  ervsipclas  phlesmonodes  in   general ;    but,  if  the 

ral  principles         J       r  I  D  O  '  ' 

formfof  ery-  discasc  is  SO  scvcrc  as  to  make  bleeding  desirable, 
Lonodes  bi-  and  the    constitution  be  such   as  will  bear  it,  it 

liosnin. 

should  be  performed  early ;  for,  when  sloughs  and 
matter  form,  support  is  most  unquestionably  re- 
quired. 
circum-  The  fever  which  accompanies  this  inflammation 

stances 

Marif  FnC  often  assumes  a  mixed  character,  after  the  earlier 

ence  the  fe-       ,  ^     n  jipii-  •  i  t 

ver  in  this  staffcs,  auQ  trom  the  tollowmg  circumstance :     In 

form  of  dis-  "  ^ 

one  part  of  the  limb  the  sloughing  process  will  be 
going  on,  and  communicate  to  the  system  the 
typhoid  disposition  which  ensues  from  this  cause ; 
while  in  new  parts  the  inflammation  rages  with  a 
diffisrent  character,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  con- 
stitution will  partake  of  the  two.  There  will  still 
be  a  high,  bounding,  though  hurried,  pulse  ;  while 
the  dark  tongue,  delirium,  and  offensive  secretions, 
and  thorough  depression  of  strength,  give  evi- 
dence of  the  typhoid  state. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas  phlegmonodes  biliosum,  gene- 
rally, there  is  in  this  species  one  very  important 


ease. 
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remedy,  the  employment  of  which  I  am  induced 
strongly  to  urge,  and  this  is  opium. 

The  pain  is  often  excessive,  and  the  irritation  O'-ti'sose  of 

^  opuim. 

great.  If  these  are  allowed  to  act  day  and  night, 
it  is  inconceivable  how  much  they  tend  to  increase 
the  mischief;  and,  to  obviate  these,  opium  may  be 
exhibited,  after  free  evacuations  have  been  pro- 
cured, with  the  greatest  advantage.  It  should, 
however,  be  given  in  this  kind  of  inflammation  at 
night,  to  procure  sleep  ;  and  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  answer  that  purpose,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
in  combination  with  other  medicines,  such  as  anti- 
monials,  effervescing  draughts,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
in  some  cases  with  calomel ;  and  its  effects  may  be 
greatly  assisted  by  -applying  cold  cloths  to  the 
forehead  and  head,  which,  without  preventing  its 
sedative  influence,  obviates  its  injurious  impression, 
and  often  converts  a  forced  sleep  into  a  calm 
repose. 

When  the  pulse  sinks,  and  extensive  slousihs  are  when  the 

*  ^  powers  sink. 

separating  with  copious  discharge,  the  life  of  the 
patient  will  depend  upon  the  support  he  receives. 
Wine  may  be  given  largely  with  gruel  or  arrow- 
root, but  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Broth,  too, 
or  beef-tea,  if  the  patient  wishes  it:  and  bark, 
rendered  grateful  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  now  be 
very  useful.  The  object  is,  1*^,  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  sinking  till  the  local  mischief  can  be 
stopped  ;  and,  2ndly,  to  remedy  that  as  effectually 
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as  possible.  Matter  should  be  evacuated  as  soon 
as  it  forms;  there  is  no  longer  tension;  the  limb  is 
in  a  state  of  affaissement ;  and  judicious  bandaging 
will  prevent  the  matter  from  spreading,  and  give 
tone  to  the  part,  and  spirits,  not  much  diluted, 
may  be  freely  applied  with  advantage.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  there  is  no  irremediable  mis- 
chief in  these  cases,  and  no  patient  should  be 
despaired  of  while  life  continues. 

Erysipelas  CEdematodes. — The  second  di- 
vision or  subgenus  of  erysipelas  is  well  described 
by  this  term.  The  affection  extends  to  both  skin 
and  cellular  membrane,  but  in  the  latter  its  dispo- 
sition is  to  effuse  a  fluid,  more  exclusively  serous  in 
its  nature,  with  less  admixture  of  lymph  than  in  the 
phlegmonodes.  In  the  latter,  lymph  will  be  found 
adhering  to  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
pus  is  very  readily  formed.  Here  the  disposition 
to  slough  predominates,  and  but  httle  lymph  is 
thrown  out.  In  the  phlegmonodes  the  local  action 
is  so  great  that  the  part  is  full  and  tense :  here,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  soft  and  pasty,  and  pits  readily. 
Thl**  ^ffous  The  skin  is  of  a  dull  colour,  approaching  to  ma- 
cu^rlSg'fnoid  hogany  or  chocolate,  in  different  shades,  according 

and  shattered  ~ 

constitution!,  to  its  intensity,  mixed  with  yellow.  The  heat  is 
rarely  great,  whence  it  has  obtained  from  the 
French  writers  the  appellation  of  ''froid."  The 
pain,  however,  is  often  severe,  and  so  is  the  sen- 
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sation  of  heat ;  it  spreads  rapidly  and  sloughs,  and 
foul  matter  speedily  forms. 

There   is   often   considerable   re-action    of   the  i"  locai  and 

general    cha- 

vascular  system  from  the  violent  alarm ;  but,  as  it  "'''''"■ 
commonly  occurs  in  persons  of  old,  enfeebled,  and 
generally  gross  constitutions,  the  powers  are  too 
frequently  incapable  of  resisting  the  mischief;  and 
as  the  local  disease  extends  and  mortification 
occurs,  the  pulse  sinks,  and  a  typhoid  state  and 
death  speedily  ensue. 

This  appears  to  be  the  bilious  form  of  erysipelas 
occurring  in  constitutions  incapable  of  maintaining 
vigorous  inflammation.  Aged  people,  it  must  be 
understood,  not  unfrequently  are  affected  with  ery- 
sipelas erraticum,  and  may  escape  with  impunity  ; 
but,  if  the  cellular  membrane  is  concerned,  which 
often  happens,  and  if  their  habits  are  gross,  they 
will  get  this  form  of  the  disease,  and  are  in  great 
danger. 

Depletion  carried  to  any  extent  in  these  cases  is  Treatment, 
fatal,  and  bleeding  is  inadmissible.  Purging  is 
commonly  necessary,  from  the  loaded  and  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  alimentary  system  ;  but  great 
care  is  required  in  the  use  of  purgatives,  and  sup- 
port is  to  be  given  at  the  same  time,  and  speedy 
recourse  must  be  had  to  cordial  medicines. 

Spirituous  lotions  are  often  useful  as  local  appli- 
cations, but  if  they  do  not  suit  the  skin,  bread-and- 
water  poultices,  kept  warm,  will  prove  beneficial. 
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or  moistening  the  poultices  with  a  weak  spirituous 
lotion. 

In  this  kind  of  erysipelas,  the  skin  has  almost 
as  great  a  disposition  to  mortify  as  the  cellular 
membrane,  in  which  it  differs  greatly  from  the 
phlegmonoid  form. 

Fermenting  poultices  often  constitute  excellent 
applications  after  sores  have  been  produced  and  as 
long  as  there  are  sloughs  to  separate. 

Erysipelas        j^  varietv  of  the  erysipelas  cedematodes  seems 

cedematodes,  •'  J      I 

to  occur  as  the  precursor  or  attendant  of  sphacelus 
senilis. 


cedematodes 
from  local 
causes. 


A  similar  form  of  inflammation  seems  often  to 
take  place  from  causes  which  are  purely  local : 
Sons'!  *''*'''"'  ^^^^^'  ^^^^^  ^  severe  contusion,  the  integuments 
are  often  left  in  an  (Edematous  state,  some  degree 
of  action  being  superadded  ;  this,  however,  rarely 
leads  to  any  mischief  in  persons  of  good  constitu- 
tion :  it  arises  simply  from  a  local  want  of  power, 
the  injured  vessels  not  having  recovered  their  tone. 

I  have  seen,  under  such  circumstances,  a  limited 
abscess  form  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  integu- 
ments, and  the  increased  action  extending  from  it 
to  them  has  induced  genuine  erysipelas  cedema- 
todes, ,but  without  any  ill  consequence. 

Where    mat-         117-1  .  ,  ,  ,        . 

watid  ^^'^'      Where    matter   is   deep-seated,   a   sympathetic 
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affection  of  the  skin  often  occurs,  and  that  bears 
the  character  of  the  (Edematous  erysipelas. 

There  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  erysi- 1"  anasarca. 
pelatous  kind,  which  supervenes  on  the  skin  when 
it  has  been  long  distended  by  anasarca,  particularly 
in  persons  of  enfeebled  habits,  or  parts  of  weak 
powers,  such  as  the  legs  and  scrotum.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  oedema  solidum,  or,  indeed,  in  anasarca, 
excepting  under  the  above  conditions. 

The  cause  may  ultimately  be  referred  to  pressure 
from  distention. 

Many  authors  consider  it  as  an  erythema*,  but 
it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  restrict  that  term  to 
a  mode  of  inflammation  in  which  the  skin  neither 
sloughs  nor  suppuration  occurs.  In  this  it  does 
slough  after  a  time,  but  suppuration  rarely  takes 
place. 

The  most  effectual  plan  of  relief  is  by  removing 
the  tension ;  but  the  practice  in  these  cases  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  remarks. 

In  the  legs  of  elderly  people,  especially  where  foTe"VeinT" 
there  are  varicose  veins,  with  or  without  an  ulcer, 
but  more  frequently  when  there  is  one,  we  some- 
times meet  with  a  blush  on  the  surface  of  a  maho- 
gany colour,  extending  over  a  considerable  space, 

*  Erythema  Iseve  of  Bateman. 
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and  spots  beyond  resembling  petechiae,  with  much 
effusion  into  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane, 
causing  an  oedematous  state  of  the  limb*.  The 
constitution  little  affected,  and  the  tongue,  if 
furred,  white. 

The  character  of  this  inflammation  is  subacute, 
readily  yielding  to  suitable  means,  but  if  neglected 
it  would  no  doubt  ultimately  terminate  in  mortifi- 
cation. 

It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  variety  last 
described  :  for  the  anasarca  is  rather  the  conse- 
quence of  the  inflammation  which  precedes  it,  and 
bears  a  constant  proportion  to  it,  than  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  anasarca. 

It  seems  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  varicose 
state  of  the  veins. 

Rest,  a  raised  position  of  the  limb,  and  weak 
spirituous  lotions  applied  tepid,  with  purges  of 
supertartrite  of  potass,  and  jalap,  will  readily  cure 
this. 

Erysipelas  Infantilis  is  a  disease  of  which  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience.  It  appears  to  be 
generated  by  infection,  acting  either  on  the  mother, 
(vide  Dr.  Bromfield's  case,  Med.  Com.,  vol.  ii.)  or 


*  INIr.  Hunter  describes  the  "  oedematous"  inflammation 
(vol.  i.  p.  474.)  as  only  one  kind.  I  should  think  the  varieties 
now  specilied  may  be  established  with  advantage. 
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on  the  child  shortly  after  birth,  and  generated,  as 
it  should  appear,  in  the  air  of  a  lying-in  hospital. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  contended  that  it  originates 
from  disorder  of  the  child's  digestive  organs,  but  it 
may  from  the  mother's;  and  Dr.  Garthshore  re- 
marks that  the  mother's  indulging  in  spirituous 
liquors  seemed  frequently  to  aid  its  production. 

In  the  practice  of  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital, 
it  was  found  that  the  use  of  bark  internally,  gene- 
rally by  clysters,  and  often  combined  with  conf. 
arom.,  and  the  application  of  tepid  and  strong 
spirituous  applications,  succeeded  best. 


Subgenus  II.         Paronychia  gravis  vel  'profunda. 

There  are  many  important  differences  between  Anaio^^es 
paronychia  and  erysipelas ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  tw"n  Jaro. 

1  t         f  1  1     1  •  I  •  nychia   gra- 

thouffht  the  former  would  be  with  most  propriety  vis  and  some 

o  1        1  J    forms  of  ery- 

included  in  a  Genus,  whose  leading  character  it  is  "p*""^* 
to  terminate  in  sloughing  and  suppuration.  There 
are,  indeed,  considerable  features  of  resemblance 
between  them,  of  which  these  constitute  an  im- 
portant part,  and  the  disposition  to  spread  an- 
other. 

The  characters,  as  well  as  the  production  of 


racters. 
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erysipelas,  are  exclusively  owing  to  the  consti- 
tution ;  whereas,  paronychia,  although  when  of 
spontaneous  origin,  it  owns  a  similar  cause,  yet 
may  be,  and  often  is,  produced  by  accidents  oc- 
curring to  healthy  individuals,  and  in  both  cases 
its  progress  is  nearly  the  same. 
pe^^ifar"ch^  Likc  boil  and  paronychia  mitis,  it  has  a  dispo- 
sition to  suppurate,  but  it  is  an  inflammation  so 
situated  as  to  affect  fibrous  parts  which  readily 
slough,  and  is  strictly  confined  by  fasciae,  so  that 
from  pressure  also  it  has  a  strong  disposition  to 
mortification,  and  to  carry  on  all  its  processes  un- 
favourably. 

Either  from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  its 
affecting  sheaths  of  tendons,  or  the  matter  which 
is  formed  extending  along  them,  the  disposition  is 
to  spread,  in  which  it  differs  materially  from  the 
P.  mitis,  and  hence  there  is  pretty  clear  ground  for 
placing  them  under  different  Classes,  and,  of  course, 
Genera. 

I  may  be  censured  for  arranging  Species,  or,  it 
may  be  said.  Varieties,  of  the  same  disease  under 
different  Genera  and  Classes  ; — but,  in  the  first 
place,  are  they  the  same  disease  ?  A  person  shall 
have  several  whitlows  in  the  last  phalanges,  at  the 
same  time,  or  in  succession ;  or  he  may  have  two 
or  more  in  the  second;  but  I  never  saw  an  in- 
stance of  the  two  kinds  existing  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  individual. 
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for 
fing 
this  form   of 


I  may  be  censured  for  separating  them,  because,  f/"""f, 
as  the  name  is  the  same,  it  may  be  liable  to  create  paronychia 

IVom      the 

confusion ;    but  is  it  not  the  worst  confusion  to  "?>"*^'^  ■'pv 

'  cies       and 

blend  under  the  same  title  diseases  very  different  ?  C""^  *'""' 
According  to  this  mode  of  judging,  it  would  be 
equally  wrong  to  distinguish  pustular  ophthalmy 
from  inflammation  of  the  iris,  or  any  other  struc- 
ture of  the  eye.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  said  about 
the  name  which  still  designates  that  paronychia 
which  affects  the  middle  phalanx,  it  is  only  in  con- 
demnation;  for  it  is  as  perfectly  inapplicable*  as 
it  would  be  to  apply  the  term  podagra  to  the  gout 
in  the  hand.  In  truth,  I  beheve  the  application  of 
the  same  name,  in  this  instance,  to  two  very  dis- 
similar diseases,  has  actually  been  productive  of 
much  mischief. 

Judffinor  from  what  I  have  seen,  and  have  daily  ^  dS'^^se  of 

tJ       o  '  .7    serious      im- 

reason  to  observe,  I  should  conclude  that  there  are  p""""''®* 
few  diseases  more  destructive  to  the  labouring 
classes  than  this ;  for  their  lives  are  not  unfrequently 
compromised  by  its  consequences,  and  their  arms, 
hands,  or  fingers,  often  rendered  entirely  useless 
or  lost. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  paronychia  mitis  de-  IZonyMi"^ 
scribed  by  authors,  and  also  two  of  this  kind.     In  ^"'"'" 
the  first,  the  matter  is  said  to  form  in  the  sheath  of 


Tlcc^a  on-l,  near  the  nail. 

T  2 
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Ji^'peiS  ^^^^  flexor  tendons ;  in  the  second,  under  the  peri- 
ads^s^from  osteum.     I  should  suspect  that  the  latter  are  nei- 

necrosjs.  _ 

ther  more  nor  less  than  cases  of  necrosis  of  the 
phalanx,  inducing  suppuration  there,  as  well  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  diagnosis  is 
chiefly  guided  by  the  following  circumstances : 
that  the  hcmd  does  not  swell  in  the  latter,  and  the 
progress  is  not  so  rapid  and  intense. 

In  both,  the  practice  is  nearly  the  same;  namely, 
if  we  cannot  prevent  suppuration,  to  give  the 
matter  an  early  exit,  the  necessity  of  which,  in  the 
1st  Species,  or  that  forming  in  the  sheath  of  the 
tendons,  is  very  pressing. 
Resolution        \\^e  fflav  attempt  to   prevent  the  formation  of 

may    be    at-  ^11 

thr^'^'begh"  matter  in  the  very  commencement,  by  leeches,  ice, 
or  golard,  perfect  rest  and  low  diet  being  enjoined, 
a  strong  saline  purge,  and,  if  necessary,  opium  at 
night.  Firm  pressure  has  also  been  recommended; 
alcaline  solutions ;  very  hot  water,  ^c. 

If  it  fails,  a      If  these  means  fail,  it  will  be  highly  wronj?  to 

tree  opening  '  <::>      j  o 

necessary,  ^gj^y  ^]^g  Opening,  from  which  much  harm,  but  no 
good,  can  accrue,  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
following  points :  1st,  that  matter  is  generally 
formed  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  ;  2iid,  that  its 
existence  will  not  be  rendered  evident  in  the  finger 
till  a  much  later  period,  when  the  mischief  has 
been  done  ;  3rd,  that  after  this  time  any  attempts 
to .  produce  discussion  are  idle,  and  an  opening 
must  be  made ;  4/A,  that  if  done  early  it  will  pre- 
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vent  all  the  mischievous  consequences  ;  and,  ^tlily , 
even  if  matter  should  not  yet  have  formed,  it  will 
be  of  essential  service,  and  much  less  painful  now 
than  later. 

The  incision  should  be  free,  and  down  to  the 
matter,  whether  that  be  situated  in  the  sheath  of 
the  tendon,  or  under  the  periosteum. 

When  a  surgeon  has  been  called  to  a  case  of  conduct  in 

•-'  cases  tai   an- 

this  kind,  which  has  been  allowed  to  extend  to  the  '"'"''***■ 
hand  and  arm,  matter  being  contained  under  the 
fascia,  and  the  skin  above  it  immensely  loaded, 
there  is  still  the-  same  principle  to  be  pursued ; 
namely,  to  make  free  openings :  but,  now,  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  say  where  they  ar^  to  be  effected. 
The  whole  hand  appears  equally  swoln  and  tense ; 
no  point  of  selection  offers  itself;  and  no  fluctua- 
tion can  be  satisfactorily  distinguished.  In  such  a 
case,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  deep  in  the  Manner    m 

^  which   open- 

original  seat  of  the  disease  till  the  matter  fairly  Ue^Lade!'"''' 
gushes  out,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  continued 
upwards  to  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  sup- 
porting that  finger ;  for  we  shall  thereby  give  exit 
to  the  matter  contained  beneath  the  fascia  of  the 
hand,  without  risk  of  dividing  the  digital  arteries, 
which  might  occasion  serious  haemorrhage, — that 
is  to  say,  it  might  proceed  beyond  what  could  be 
safely  borne,  though  doubtless  within  certain  limits 
it  would  be  of  use. 

The  points  which  naturalb/  present  themselves 
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are  the  interspaces  between  the  fingers ;  because 
here  the  fascia  is  deficient,  and  there  is  in  all  cases 
a  protrusion  of  fat,  much  increased  by  the  loading 
of  inflammation,  and,  if  the  matter  is  also  protruded 
at  these  places,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  this  situa- 
tion ;  but  if,  as  above  supposed,  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  certainty,  we  might  plunge  in  the  knife,  to  the 
great  risk  of  wounding  the  vessels  which  are  here 
situated*.  In  the  former  situation  we  are  safe^; 
and,  if  it  is  desirable,  we  may  probably  be  able 
to  get  a  director  under  the  fascia,  and  cut  it  up 
more  extensively  towards  the  wrist,  which  is  a 
safer  plan  than  that  of  cutting  into  the  hand  to- 
wards the  palmar  arch.  Authors  direct  us  to 
make  openings  in  these  cases,  "  coute  qui  coiite,'" 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  right ;  but,  if  these 
can  be  made  without  incurring  the  risk  which 
might  arise  from  the  division  of  a  vessel  which 
would  be  likely  to  bleed  much,  and  perhaps  seri- 
ously, under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly 
render  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  secure  it,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  pursue  such  a  method  than 
to  cut  at  random ;  and  I  am  more  disposed  to  dwell 
upon  this  point  myself,  from  having  witnessed 
several  instances  of  profuse,  and  even  alarming, 

*  I  put  the  nerves  out  of  the  question  ;  their  division  is  of 
little  comparative  conseqiience. 
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Iiiemorrhages  from  these  vessels ;  and  it  is  not  long 
since  I  was  desired  to  see  a  man  who  had  lost  a 
full  chamber-pot  of  blood  from  one  of  the  digital 
arteries,  which  had  ulcerated  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammation  and  abscess  brought  on  by  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  second  phalanx. 

Above  the  wrist  an  opening  may  be  made  with 
confidence,  midway  between  the  ulnar  and  radial 
arteries,  but  even  here  I  have  known  profuse 
haemorrhage  occur  from  cutaneous  branches  under 
inflammation. 

The  bread-and-water  poultice,  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  lead,  to  the  hand,  and  cold  freely  ap- 
plied to  the  arm,  seem  to  be  the  best  applications 
till  the  mischief  has  stopt.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  a  day  or  two  of  fomentation  and  warm  poul- 
ticing will  probably  improve  the  suppuration  ;  but 
tlie  practice  of  wrapping  up  these  limbs  indiscrimi- 
nately in  greasy  poultices,  has  not  been  condemned 
without  good  reason. 
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Genus  IV.       Char,      Disposition    to    phage- 
dasnic  Ulceration  and  Sphacelus. 

Species  1st.  From  venereal  poison. 

2tid.  — mercurial  poison. 

Srd.  Gangrena  nosocomialis. 
4^th.  Sphacelus  in  the  labia  of 
female  infants. 

ItVthefroru     These,  with  thc  exception  of  the  last,  owe  their 
|!)bonrand  oogin  to  thc  influence  of  morbid  poisons ;  and  it 

are    exceed- 

'a"nd''des*tml  ^^y  ^^  obscrvcd,  that  two  of  them  may  be  pro- 
duced either  directly  from  the  local  application  of 
/  the  matter,  or  its  introduction  into  the  system; 
7*.  e.,  the  venereal  phagedaena  and  gangrena  noso- 
comialis. They  are  acute,  and  often  horridly  rapid 
and  destructive  in  their  progress. 

fer"p(Ton/*'  Thc  skiu  luflames  around  the  ulcer  from  which 
they  proceed,  and  the  inflammation  extends  itself 
widely;  its  cellular  texture  loads  with  fluids,  as 
well  as  the  parts  below,  and  becomes  tense ;  the 
pain  and  sensibility  very  great ;  the  skin  ulcerates 
away  with  frightful  rapidity ;  the  subjacent  textures 
slough ;  and  a  profuse  ichorous  discharge  takes 
place  from  this  ulcer,  increasing  the  irritation. 
Every  action  in  the  part  is-  morbid — there  is  no 
attempt  at  repair. 

The  constitution,  already  disordered  by  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  poison,  sympathizes  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  mischief  and  danger ;  excessive  vas- 
cular action  takes  place,  which,  as  the  vessels  of  the 
part  are  incapable  of  effecting  the  repair,  only 
serves  to  increase  the  evil.  Such  are  the  leading 
characters  of  the  general  and  local  affection  in  this 
description  of  cases.  It  is  not  my  intention,  be- 
cause from  my  own  experience,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
competent  for  me,  to  enter  particularly  into  the 
separate  nature  and  treatment  of  these  affections. 
I  shall,  therefore,  only  offer  the  general  principles 
which  it  seems  rational  to  adopt  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  diseases,  and  which  are  practically 
found  to  be  the  best. 

The  increased  vascular  action  is  such,  that  it  Treatment 

general. 

greatly  tends  to  augment  the  mischief,  and  is  the 
first  thing  which  requires  reduction,  and  a  copious 
bleeding  is  generally  of  the  greatest  service,  par- 
ticularly in  the  outset ;  this  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  according  to  circumstances ;  but  there  is  a 
time  when  it  becomes  injurious,  and  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  may  be  improper  even  in  the  beginning. 
Saline  draughts  in  effervescence,  and  tartrit.  antim. 
are  also  useful ;  the  former  as  refreshing  and  calcu- 
lated to  correct  morbid  poison,  the  latter  as  tending 
to  reduce  vascular  action. 

Another  leading  indication  is  to  purify  the  blood; 
for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief  is  the  impregnation  of  the  blood  with 
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morbid  matter,  which  irritates  and  injures  the 
nervous  system,  and  prevents  the  vessels  in  the 
inflamed  part  from  acting  healthily.  The  object  of 
depletion  is  to  check  the  excessive  actions  till  the 
system  is  relieved  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  to 
aid  in  relieving  it.  It  is  a  main  object  to  ex- 
pose such  a  patient  to  abundance  of  cool,  dry, 
and  pure  air,  if  possible.  Secretions  should  be 
procured  from  the  skin  and  bowels  by  such  means 
as  will  not  irritate.  Small  doses  of  opium,  or  of 
hyoscyamus,  are  also  useful  in  checking  the  exces- 
sive irritability ;  and  a  full  dose  of  opium  at  night 
properly  guarded  is  often  required,  although  not  in 
all  persons  equally  serviceable. 

When  by  depletion  and  other  suitable  means  we 
have  reduced  the  violence  of  action,  the  disease 
may  still  remain  unsubdued,  and  the  loss  of  power 
induced  by  the  treatment  may  be  calculated  to  in- 
crease it.  To  use  Mr.  Travers's  expressions  when 
speaking  of  an  inflammation  in  the  eye,  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  in  many  respects  similar  in  its 
nature  to  those  which  we  are  now  considering: 
"  When  inflammations  in  their  nature  destructive, 
are  arrested  by  the  vigour  of  the  means  employed, 
the  system  stands  in  great  need  of  the  power  thus 
lost,  for  its  recovery  to  restore  parts  partially  in- 
jured, and  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  are 
destroyed*." 

'*  Travcrs.     Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye. — P.  267- 
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I  shall  also  take  the  Hberty  of  extracting  from 
the  work  I  have  just  quoted,  the  author's  statements 
with  respect^  to  this,  the  acute  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva ;  because,  granting  the 
analogy,  the  information  is  most  important,  since 
the  indications  of  treatment  to  be  met  with  in 
the  modern  works  on  inflammation  of  most  autho- 
rity are  either  pecuHarly  indecisive  on  this  point, 
or  they  deny  the  efficacy  of  bark  and  tonics,  or 
pronounce  them  injurious. 

"  The  vehement  acute  suppurative  inflammation 
is  sudden  in  its  attack,  accompanied  with  most 
severe  darting  pains ;  the  upper  lid  is  in  a  few 
hours  prolonged  upon  the  cheek,  owing  to  the  in- 
filtration and  enormous  swelling  of  the  tissue  con- 
necting the  conjunctiva  to  the  tarsus.  The  cornea 
is  nearly  concealed  by  the  fold  of  conjunctiva, 
which  overlaps  it  all  around,  and  the  corneal  sur- 
face is  dusky.  The  system  sympathizes,  chilliness 
is  succeeded  by  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  the  pulse  is 
frequent  and  hard.  The  instant  relief  of  a  large  ve- 
nesection is  indescribable.  The  pain  is  mitigated, 
if  not  removed ;  the  pulse  softened,  and  the  patient 
sinks  into  a  sound  sleep  and  perspires  freely.  Upon 
inspection,  we  observe  the  high  scarlet  hue  and 
bulk  of  the  chemosis  sensibly  reduced,  and  the 
cornea  has  a  brighter  aspect." 

"  But  it  is  rarely  that  a  single  blow  suffices  to 
vanquish  the  disease,  especially  where  it  arises,  as 
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is  most  frequently  the  case,  from  the  contact  of 
morbid  matter."  ','  With  large  blood-lettings  re- 
peated, subject  to  the  discretion  of  thetpractitioiier, 
until  the  inflammation  yields,  a  brisk  catharsis 
should  be  combined,  and  this  followed  by  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  solution  of  emetic  tartar  every  hour, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  state  of  nausea,  perspiration, 
and  faintness."  "  If,  when  the  lowering  plan  has 
been  pushed  to  the  extent  of  arresting  acute  in- 
flammation, the  patient  being  at  the  same  time 
sunk  and  exhausted,  the  cornea  shews  a  lack  lustre 
and  raggedness  of  its  whole  surface,  <^c.,"  "  the 
portion  so  marked  out  will  infallibly  be  detached 
by  a  rapid  slough,  unless  by  a  successful  rally  of 
the  patient's  powers,  we  can  set  up  the  adhesive 
action  so  as  to  preserve  in  situ  that  which  may  re- 
main transparent." 

"  To  know  how  far  to  go,  and  not  outstep  the 
boundary ;  to  know  when  to  venture  upon  a  short 
and  sudden  reverse  of  treatment  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  this  highly  important  case."  P.  265  etseq., 
and  p.  1 19,  he  mentions  one  of  these  cases  where  by 
"  the  highest  tonic  regimen,  bark,  wine,  and  opium, 
followed  close  upon  a  very  active  and  bold  de- 
pletion, the  anterior  chamber  was  fortunately  and 
unexpectedly  preserved." 

Such  has  been  the  disrepute  into  which  bark  and 
tonics  generally  have  fallen,  that  it  appeared  almost 
necessary  to  meet  this  general  censure  with  some 
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high  authority,  and  such  I  must  consider  Mr. 
Travers's  to  be.  Of  their  use  I  have  no  doubt ;  the 
difficulty  is  to  seize  the  fitting  case  and  fitting  time. 

Of  gangrena  nosocomialis  such  excellent  ac- 
counts have  lately  been  given  by  authors  whose 
means  of  observation  are  equal  to  their  talents, 
that  I  shall  not  take  up  any  time  unnecessarily  on 
this  subject. 

Venereal,  and  the  mercurial  phagedeena,  may 
exist  independently  of  one  another  ;  but  it  more 
generally  arises  from  the  effect  of  the  medicine  in- 
creasing the  effect  of  the  poison,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing* it ;  either  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  con- 
stitution in  v/hich  it  is  employed,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  administered.  At  all  events,  during 
the  state  of  increased  general  action,  the  use,  or 
continuance  of  mercury  is  highly  injurious  ;  but 
there  are  some  medicines  which  appear  to  possess 
an  undoubted  efficacy  in  preventing  or  curing  the 
effects  of  both  these  poisons,  particularly  sarsa- 
parilla  and  nitric  acid ;  these  will  not  supersede  the 
means  which  have  been  mentioned  in  cases  highly 
acute,  but  they  are  decidedly  useful  in  those  which 
are  not  so,  or  those  which  are  protracted.  I  have 
indeed  heard  nitric  acid  extolled  as  a  specific  in 
these  eases,  but  I  have  not  myself  seen  it  answer 
such  expectations. 

Where  bark  agrees,  and  it  is  given  at  the  proper 
time,  much  may  be  hoped  from  it ;  but  where  it 
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disagrees  with  the  stomach,  it  must  be  given  up, 
and  when  it  has  answered  the  purpose,  i.  e.,  esta- 
bhshed  the  adhesive  action,  it  does  not  seem  de- 
sirable to  continue  it,  unless  there  is  profuse  sup- 
puration ;  it  ought  to  be  properly  combined,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  best  plan  to  give  it  decidedly  for  a 
short  time. 

Local.  Local  remedies  are  highly  important.     In  the 

very  acute  stage,  I  believe,  bathing  the  ulcer  fre- 
quently with  tepid  water  or  decoction  of  poppy 
heads,  and  applying  poultices  made  either  with  the 
lotio  opii  or  simple  water,  is  the  best  plan  to  pur- 
sue. Afterwards,  nitric  acid  lotion,  fresh  lemon- 
juice,  acetous  acid,  fermenting  poultices,  charcoal, 
bark,  decoction  of  bark  and  wine,  solutions  of 
argent,  nitrat.,  hemlock,  ^-c,  may  be  tried.  But 
none  should  be  continued  which  renders  the  sore 
more  painful,  and  they  should  be  carefully  watched. 

Observations      It  sccms  a  favourltc  argument  with  many  authors, 

on   local   re-  c?  j  ' 

*^'''^''  that  where  a  number  of  remedies  are  recommended, 
none  are  in  reality  useful,  and  the  amendment, 
when  it  does  occur,  they  say  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  nature  ;  however,  when  I  see  a  sloughing  sore, 
which  has  been  painful  and  spreading  for  days, 
amend  in  one  night  and  become  easy  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  a  particular  application,  and  alter  its 
character  again  upon  its  being  discontinued,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  it  has  been  useful ;  and  the 
result  of  experience  in  common  ulcers  amply  con- 
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firms  the  conclusion :  the  desideratum  in  the  present 
instance  is  to  know  what  appHcation  to  use  in  a 
particular  case;  for  while  we  are  trying  a  great 
many,  the  time  for  doing  good  may  be  lost ;  and 
what  is  worse,  we  may  be  teasing  our  patient  by  a 
succession  of  fresh  irritations ;  and  this  is  so  often 
the  case,  that  I  am  almost  disposed  to  believe  that 
until  the  practice  in  each  case  is  better  settled  than 
at  present,  it  would  be  the  wisest  plan  upon  the 
whole,  to  adhere  generally  to  the  soothing  mode, 
but  having  recourse  to  others  where  this  notori- 
ously fails,  or  reason  of  experience  clearly  points 
out  a  better,  and  being  governed  by  this  caution, 
that  we  do  not  persist  in  the  use  of  any  thing  which 
increases  pain  and  does  not  evidently  prove  ser- 
viceable. 


Mortification,  or  Phagedcenic  Ulceration  of  the 
Labia. 

Drs.  Garthshore  and  Underwood  have  described 
an  eri/sipelatoiis  affection  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
which  attacks  children  newly  born  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  unwholesome,  and  perhaps  infec- 
tious, air  of  lying-in  hospitals ;  vide  p.  272. 

Mr.  Kinder  Wood  has  since  given  an  interesting  Mr.  Kimier 

^  _  ^  Wood's  de- 

paper  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirur-  '<=''p''°"- 

gical   Transactio7is,  on  a  disease  incident  to  the 

labia  of  female  children  from  one  to  six  years  old, 
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and  which  seems  to  have  proved  uncommonly  fatal. 
He  mentions  having  seen  twelve  cases,  of  which 
ten  died;  but  he  ascribes  this  extreme  fatality  in  a, 
considerable  degree  to  these  patients  not  having 
received  proper  care  and  early  medical  attendance. 

A  very  disordered  state  of  health,  with  fever, 
precedes  for  about  two  or  three  days  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inflammation  resembling  erysipelas  on 
the  labia,  one  or  both,  which  is  shortly  followed  by 
an  eruption  of  aphthous  vesicles  extending  along  the 
perimeum  to  the  anus,  and  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around,  terminating  in  deep  ulcerations, 
which  continue  to  spread  till  the  little  patient  is 
destroyed. 

It  differs  from  E,  infantilis  in  the  age,  in  the 
situation,  in  the  sex  (being  always  in  female  chil- 
dren), and  in  the  result  of  treatment,  this  not 
bearing  stimuli,  which  are  very  beneficial  in  that. 

The  paleness  of  the  countenance  is  marked  and 
peculiar,  the  bowels  torpid,  the  stools  dark  and 
unhealthy. 

There  is  extreme  pain  in  voiding  urine,  so  as  to 
cause  the  child  to  retain  it  for  a  great  length  of 
time. 

In  one  case  only  he  saw  it  produce  mortification 
instead  of  ulceration. 

His  local  plan  of  treatment  is  by  bathing  the 
part  in  a  tepid  lead  lotion,  and  applying  bread 
poultices  made  with  the  solution  of  lead ;  and  when 
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the  ulcers  clean,  dressing  them  with  an  ointment 
made  with  the  white  oxyd. 

His  general  plan,  by  laxatives  of  calomel  and 
rhubarb,  or  senna ;  and  as  he  considers  it  an  in- 
flammation of  low  character  by  giving  bark,  con- 
feet,  arom.,  and  support  by  diet. 

Having  stated  thus  much,  I  must  now  say,  that  I  cases  of 

•^  ''  sloughing    of 

have  myself  met  with  four  cases,  which  I  conceive  author'^ha?^ 

1     •  -til  1  1        ™®''  '^^• 

to  be  in  a  considerable  measure  analogous  to  those 

described  by  Mr.  Wood ;  but  in  three  of  them  a 

considerable  slough  formed ;  they  all  did  well. 

The  First.  Mary  Davey,  a;t.  13,  was  a  phy- 
sician's patient  in  the  hospital,  with  pulmonary 
complaints  and  extreme  disorder  of  the  health ;  a 
slough  having  formed  of  about  the  size  of  half-a- 
crown  on  the  left  labium  with  considerable  sur- 
rounding inflammation,  I  was  desired  to  see  her ; 
her  general  health  improved  under  the  use  of  the 
medicines  Dr.  Daniell  ordered  ;  camphorated  spirit 
was  applied  on  lint,  and  a  poultice  over  it ;  she 
soon  got  well. 

The  Second.  A  daughter  of  a  master  brick- 
layer, about  nine  years  of  age,  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, had  a  similar  slough  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, but  far  more  irritable  ;  her  health  disordered, 
as  Mr.  Wood  describes.  Poultices  made  with  the 
opium  lotion  were  applied  at  first ;  and  when  the 
slough  separated,  the  foul  sore  which  remained  was 
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dressed  with  equal  parts  of  port  wine  aiid  decoction 
of  bark,  under  which  it  cleaned  and  healed ;  proper 
purgatives  and  light  tonics  were  given. 

There  was  an  utter  impossibility  of  voiding  urine 
in  this  case,  and  1  was  obliged  to  draw  it  off  for 
two  or  three  days. 

The  Third.  A  little  girl,  about  four  years  old, 
was  the  patient  of  a  medical  gentleman  in  this  city, 
who  was  so  obliging  as  to  ask  me  to  see  her.  She 
had  been  ill  a  considerable  time,  and  had  an  im- 
mense phagedenic  ulcer,  which  had  destroyed  a 
part  of  the  labia,  the  perineum,  and  the  septum 
between  the  vagina  and  rectum;  she  recovered 
under  the  use  of  fomentations  made  with  decoction 
of  oak  bark  and  dressings  of  bark  ointment,  proper 
support,  and  opium. 

The  Fourth.  A  child  of  the  name  of  Yarde,  est. 
18  months,  was  lately  brought  to  me,  with  a  super- 
ficial slough  on  the  left  labium  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling  ;  there  were  some  aphthous  vesicles  around 
it ;  it  was  thrown  off  in  a  few  days,  and  healed 
under  the  use  of  a  poultice  made  with  the  lotio 
opii ;  mild  stimuli  were  tried,  but  proved  injurious ; 
she  also  had  gentle  purges,  with  hyd.  cum  creta, 
and  rhubarb. 
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Genus  V.      Char.      Disposition   to    Mortifica- 
tion. 

Species  \st.  From  pressure  in  unsound  con- 
stitutions, in  old  people,  or 
in  others  during  fever,  or 
other  diseases. 
2d.  From  the  effects  of  poverty, 

scurvy,  ^c, 
3d.  From  the  use  of  unsound  rye 

as  food. 
4^th.  From  disease  of  vessels. 

The  inflammations  of  this  srenus  have  a  direct  General  cha. 

o  racter. 

tendency  to  mortification,  so  strong  and  immediate 
as,  in  many  cases,  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  before 
the  occurrence  of  that  state,  particularly  in  the 
fourth  species.  They  seldom  increase  with  any 
great  degree  of  rapidity  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  scene,  when  the  general  sympathy  is  much  ex- 
cited, and  speedily  leads  to  fatal  consequences  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem being  of  necessity  very  weak. 

It  may  be  observed  of  this  genus,  that  the  skin  is 
primarily  attacked  with  mortification,  in  the  fourth 
it  ulcerates. 
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Spec.  \st.  From  Pressure,  in  had  constitutions, 
old  age,  or  during  fever,  or  other 
disease. 

Eflfects  of        When  parts  are  quite  healthy,  and  the  constitu- 

pressuie    in 

smfitilV""'  ^*^"  '^  ^^  ^^^'  (which  is  perhaps  essential  to  the 
former),  pressure  will  very  rarely  induce  sphacelus. 
The  first  endeavour  of  nature  is  to  re-establish  the 
circulation,  notwithstanding  the  obstruction  ;  hence 
the  part  reddens,  and  if  it  can  it  swells  ;  but  if  this 
purpose  cannot  be  effected,  either  the  part  pressed 
upon  is  rendered  callous,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  removed  by  the  absorbents,  an 
ulcer  being  formed ;  and  as  the  part  is  healthy, 
this  ulcer  will  be  a  simple  loss  of  substance,  with  a 
surface  secreting  good  pus,  and  ready  to  granulate 
healthily  if  the  pressure  be  removed  ;  and,  if  it  does 
produce  sphacelus,  this  will  have  little  disposition 
to  spread*. 

inunheaithy.  But  if  the  parts  are  unsound,  or  the  constitution 
disordered  and  weak,  it  will  generally  be  removed 
by  mortification,  or  will  partly  ulcerate  and  partly 
mortify;  and  the  ulcerative  inflammation  will  be 
far  different  from  that  which  we  may  observe  when 
the  parts  are  healthy. 

Use  of  tixe       fhc  slouffh  formcd  defends   the  sensible  parts 

slough.  *-"  1 

beneath  in  a  great  degree  from  the  further  effects 

*  Hunter.     Vol.  ii.  304. 
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of  pressure,  and  it  separates  very  slowly.  It  gene- 
rally extends  through  the  whole  of  the  parts  ])resscd 
upon,  and  sometimes  further ;  hut  it  does  not  often 
possess  the  disposition  to  spread. 

Mortification  from  pressure  in  a  healthy  con- 
stitution will  legitimately  fall  under  the  head  of 
iNfechanical  Injuries ;  in  the  present  case  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  unsound,  either  in  chronic  cases,  such 
as  diseases  of  the  hip,  spine,  or  in  dropsy ;  or  in 
acute,  as  typhus  or  compound  fracture ;  or  it  may 
be  simply  weak  as  in  the  very  aged. 

In  the  second  description  of  cases,  it  is  not  a  nis  remaik- 

^  able  thai  this 

little  singular  that  it  should  have  such  little  dispo-  Tsmfi'mo," 

...  ,  1^  i-n        !•  1  -J  disposition  lo 

sition  to  spread  ;  tor,  as  mortihcation,  when  it  oc-  spread. 
curs  as  an  original  disease,  is  attended  with  fever 
approaching  often  to  a  typhoid  character,  we 
might  a  priori  expect,  that  originating  from  pres- 
sure, or  any  cause,  during  such  a  state,  it  would  be 
greatly  disposed  to  spread,  which  is  often  not  the 
case ;  when,  however,  it  does  so,  the  fat«  of  the 
patient  is  thereby  greatly  accelerated. 

It  is  our  duty  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sloughs  Treatment. 
by  avoiding  pressure  on  parts  likely  to  suffer ;  and 
if  inflammation  has  commenced,  it  may  be  treated 
by  bathing  it  in  a  little  warm  camphorated  spirit, 
and  applying  some  soap  cerate  *.     When  sloughs 

*  When  inflammation  or  excoriation  are  the  result  of  the 
irritation  of  acrid  secretions,  (often  combined  with  pressure), 
bathing  it  in  warm  water,  and  applying  the  ointments  of  zinc 
or  lead,  constitute  the  most  proper  plan. 
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have  formed,  I  believe,  pledgits  of  the  warm  di- 
gestive, covered  vrith  linseed  poultices,  or  the  fer- 
menting poultice,  are  the  best  applications ;  and 
when  the  sloughs  have  separated,  a  very  favourite 
application  in  our  hospital,  the  bals.  copaib.  on  lint. 
This  form  of  mortification  is  often  of  very  serious 
consequence  ;  for  there  are  many  lives  lost  in  the 
latter  stages  of  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases, 
which,  by  early  attention  to  prevent  this  mischief, 
might  have  been  saved. 

Spec.  2d.     From  the  Effects  of  Poverty,  Scurvy, 

Mortification  may  proceed  either  from  simple 
debility,  or  from  debility  connected  with  an  impure 
state  of  the  blood. 

When  it  arises  simply  from  debility,  it  occurs  in 
those  persons  who  have  not  sufficient  strength  to 
support  an  upright  posture,  and  it  takes  place 
in  those  parts  which  are  pressed  upon,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  under  the  last  head ; 
but  pressure  will  prove  a  cause  of  mortification 
where  there  is  no  debility,  and  debility  will  occa- 
sion it  under  a  very  trivial  degree  of  pressure, 
and  this  often  happens  in  the  aged  and  those  ex- 
hausted by  disease. 

But  there  is  a  species  of  mortification,  which 
occurs  to  all  ages,  independently  of  the  influence  of 
any  external  cause,  in  persons  who  are  depressed, 
exhausted,  and  disordered  by  insufficient  and  im- 
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proper  food ;  who  are  plunged  into  a  state  of 
abject  poverty  and  distress,  particularly  if  they 
have  impaired  their  digestive  organs  by  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors ;  but,  although  the  weakness  in 
these  cases  is  often  great,  yet  it  is  far  from  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  appearance  of  gangrene  on 
the  tips  of  the  ears,  nose,  toes,  fingers,  ^c,  with 
which  these  wretched  objects  present  themselves  at 
our  hospitals.  They  are  rather  owing  to  the  im- 
pure state  of  the  blood,  and  are  often  accompanied 
with  petechias,  bleeding  gums,  and  indeed  many 
symptoms  approaching  to  scurvy. 

The  disposition  to  spread  is  not  great ;  and  if 
moderate  warmth  and  a  light  nourishing  diet  can 
be  obtained,  the  sloughs  soon  separate  and  the 
patient  does  well. 

Spec.  3d.     From  the  Use  of  unsound  Rye  as 

Food. 

The  effects  of  this  substance  are  truly  remark- 
able, and  Dr.  Thompson's  work  on  Inflammation 
contains  a  very  excellent  statement  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  published  respecting  it.  It  seems 
to  be  analogous  in  some  degree  to  the  mortification 
produced  by  poverty  and  improper  food,  and  it 
seems  to  deserve  a  place  by  the  side  of  these. 

A  state  so  peculiar,  induced  by  a  particular 
kind  of  aliment,  must  be  considered  as  owing  to  a 
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change  produced  in  the  blood ;  and  in  addition  to 
many  others,  such  as  sea-scurvy j  ^c,  strongly  tends 
to  support  the  truth  of  the  humoral  pathology,  if 
not  to  the  full  extent  credited  by  the  ancients,  at 
least  further  than  is  conceded  by  the  fashion  of 
modern  times.  The  effects  produced  by  a  vege- 
table diet  on  carnivorous  animals,  as  appearing  in 
the  experiments  made  by  M.  Majendie  are  also 
very  analogous. 

Spec.  i4h.    Prom  Ossification,  or  other  Disease 

of  Vessels. 

The  cases  of  mortification  to  vvhich  1  now  allude 
are  those  M^hich  have  been  so  admirably  described 
by  Mr.  Pott*. 

There  seems  great  reason  to  believe  that  this 
kind  of  mortification  arises  from  a  diseased  state  of 
the  vessels,  often  connected  with  ossification,  which 
indeed  has  of  late,  and  on  high  authority  f ,  been 
accounted  its  cause,  although  Mr.  Pott  is  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  It  is  certain  that  this  disease  is 
generally  found  in  those  whose  arteries  are  so 
affected ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  have  facts  enough  before  us  to 

*  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  the  legs  of  elderly  men  of  a 
similar  stamp,  in  which  the  skin  at  the  edges  mortifies  in  spots 
and  repeatedly,  and  ultimately  may  prove  fatal. 

t  Hodgson.     Diseases  of  Arteries,  ^c. — P.  41. 
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prove,  that  mortification  is  no  necessary  result  of 

an  impediment  in  the  principal  channels.     I  should  [,',„'^^"' j^" 

be  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the  defect  is  inrrom'^^a^dis- 

eased  state  of 

the  minute  vessels  themselves,  less  obvious  to  the  ^/^fj^^^'j;!'. 
senses  than  that  of  the  larger  branches,  but  not  to  os3Tficatk)nia 

the    larger 

be  rejected  on  that  account,  for  the  same  causes '™^';^k^^and 
which  would  be  likely  to  induce  disease  in  the  one 
set,  may  not  improbably  do  so  in  the  others,  and 
the  decayed  state  of  the  body,  generally  indicated 
by  the  loss  of  hair,  teeth,  ^c. ,  and  the  dull  colour 
of  the  extremities  marking  defective  circulation, 
together  with  the  very  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
countenance,  seem  to  render  this  probable.  Mr. 
Pott,  who  was  so  keen  an  observer  must  have  met 
with  many  instances  in  which  there  was  not  ossi- 
fication, or  he  would  not  have  advanced  the  asser- 
tion. The  following  very  curious  case  seems  a 
further  example  ;  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  I 
am  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
this  city. 

Dec.    1820.      M.  Walker,  (d.  42 ;   a  woman  interesting 

case  in  which 

whose  face  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  body  is  '^^m 
covered  with  a  scorbutic  eruption,  and  whose  gums 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  same  affection,  has 
been  feeble  and  sickly  all  her  life. 

Eighteen  years  since  she  had  mortification  of  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  extended  to  the 
bone,  and  it  then  appears  that  she  was  treated  with 
stimuli  and  good  support.     Since  that  time  the 


was  no 
ossification. 
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fore  finger  and  thumb  have  been  always  liable  to 
ulceration  if  not  covered  with  plasters,  and  her  feet 
tender  and  liable  to  vesications ;  her  hand  very 
often  painful ;  the  circulation  not  natural ;  for,  to 
use  her  own  expressions,  when  dying  with  cold  in 
her  feet  and  hand,  she  has  been  covered  with  per- 
spiration on  her  face  and  chest.  For  some  years 
she  has  been  subject  to  palpitation,  but  the  state  of 
her  pulse  does  not  intimate  any  organic  disease  of 
the  heart;  nor  is  there  the  least  feel  of  ossification 
or  thickening  of  the  radial  artery ;  and  still  more, 
Mr,  Johnson,  who  lately  removed  one  finger,  as- 
sures me  there  was  no  trace  of  ossification  therein  ; 
an  authority  not  to  be  questioned. 

A  few  weeks  since,  when  I  saw  her,  three  or 
four  fingers  and  toes  on  each  of  the  left  limbs  were 
sloughing,  inflammation  was  extending  up  the  hand 
and  wrist,  and  the  right  foot  had  one  toe  begin- 
ning to  slough,  (the  right  arm  terminated  at  birth 
just  below  the  elbow)  ;  in  short  she  was  in  a  most 
distressing  situation,  and  suffering  great  pain.  The 
ravages  of  the  disease  are  now  completely  arrested, 
and  she  is  left  with  a  part  of  the  little  finger  and 
thumb  of  her  one  hand  and  three  toes  of  the  left 
foot,  and  all  those  on  the  right,  and  the  ulcers 
where  they  have  separated  are  ne.irly  healed.  This 
improvement  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
opium,  bark,  and  wine,  with  which  the  humanity  of 
Mr.  J.  has  liberally  supplied  her.     She  attributes 
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much  to  the  opium,  which  has  relieved  the  pain, 
and  she  feels  does  her  good :  she  has  taken  six 
grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

This  horrible  state  of  sloughing-  came  on  about 
five  months  since,  and  began  in  the  hand. 

She  is  married,  but  has  had  no  family,  and  has 
now  ceased  to  menstruate  two  years.  She  has 
half  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  healthy. 

Mr.  J.  tells  me  he  has  observed  eruptions  in 
other  cases  of  this  affection. 

This  mortihcation  is  probably  not  so  much  the  vesseissodr- 

^  "^  ciimstanced, 

result  of  the  ossification  as  the  generally-impaired  ^^J'r'topo.. 
state  of  the  vascular  system,  of  which  that  is  one  <iinary''pow. 

ers  of  repair- 

consequence  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  vessels,  j,"^eisi!'^  "^ 
under  these  circumstances,  have  lost  their  common 
powers  of  repairing  injury. 

"  I  have  at  this  moment  under  my  care,  an  old  ^^'^• 
man,  who  has  a  large  ulcer  on  the  dorsum  of  the  • 

foot,  which  has  spread  gradually  from  the  root  of 
the  great-toe,  amputated  three  years  ago  on  ac- 
count of  mortification  of  this  kind,  since  which  it 
has  never  healed,  although  every  endeavour  has 
been  used,  both  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Barnes,  under  whose  care  he  was  placed  shortly 
after  the  toe  had  been  removed,  and  more  recently 
by  myself,  he  having  been,  after  a  long  interval^ 
re-admitted  under  me. 
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"  There  is  a  large  deep  ulcer  of  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  by  one  inch,  with  hardened  white  edges, 
and  a  glassy  bottom  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  a  granulation  to  be  see?i,  and  there  is  commonly 
a  piece  of  loose  slough  towards  the  upper  edge, 
which  is  slowly  giving  way.     It  has  not  in  the 
least  the  character   of  cancer,  or  any  species  of 
incurable  ulcer,  and  the  pus  secreted  is  tolerably 
good  ;  the  pain  considerable,  and,  indeed,  if  any 
dressings  are  employed  which  do  not  accord  with 
the  sensibility  of  the  part,  exquisite ;    and  when 
irritation  is  produced  by  any  cause  there  is  a  con- 
siderable   degree    of    oedematous    erysipelas    sur- 
rounding it.     He  is  fifty -nine  years  of  age  ;  rather 
spare ;    complains    of  no   other   malady,   but  the 
arterial  system  is  universally  diseased.     The  radial 
artery  of  the  right  limb  is  converted  into  a  tube  in 
which  no  pulse  can  be  felt.     The  femoral  artery 
on  the  side  of  the  foot  affected ;  where  it  quits  the 
abdomen,  is  also  a  large  hardened  tube  in  which 
pulsations   can  be   with   difficulty  perceived,   and 
lower  down  they  are   entirely  lost.      On  the  left 
side  the  radial  artery  can  just   be  distinguished. 
The  principal  difference  which  the  man  can  per- 
ceive between  the  two  arms,  is,  that  one  grows 
cold   sooner   than    the    other,    and    is   frequently 
affected  with   tingling.       There   seems   no    other 
reason  for  the  sore  not  healing,   but  the  vessels 
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being  incapable  of  effecting-  the  process  of  re- 
paration." 

This  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1818  ;  soon  afterwards  I  discharged  him,  as  in- 
curable;  and  in  the  severe  winter  of  1819,  he 
died. 

These  cases  are  sometimes  very  rapid  in  their  These  case 

sometimes 

progress  ;  and,  instead  of  proving  destructive  after  ^Towtf tieir 
a  duration  of  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  they  othfi's''''very 

rapid. 

put  an  end  to  the  patient's  existence  in  a  few  days ; 
such  are  the  cases  which  sometimes  occur  in  the 
luxurious  and  wealthy,  after  cutting  a  corn,  or  in- 
flicting some  slight  injury,  on  the  foot. 

They  do  not  always  terminate  fatally,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  there  are  powers  of  con- 
stitution to  arrest  their  progress,  and  the  feet 
separate  at  the  instep  or  at  the  ankle,  and  people 
have  been  known  to  survive  the  process  many 
years. 

In  general,  however,  the  progress  is  as  follows  :  Progress  in 

^  1         o  most  cases. 

For  a  time,  the  mortification  spreads,  and  then  is 
arrested  by  adhesive  inflammations.  We  are  led 
to  hope  that  the  dead  parts  will  be  thrown  ofl',  but 
it  seems  as  if  those  nearer  the  centre  were  in- 
capable of  completing  the  work,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion and  sloughing  commence  anew ;  the  counte- 
nance becomes  more  and  more  haggard ;  an  in- 
creased degree  of  pyrexia  is  induced  ;  and  perhaps 
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the  patient  may  now  sink,  or  it  may  again  stqp, 
and  again  go  on  in  a  similar  manner,  till  death 
ensues*. 

Treatment.  The  plan  of  treatment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Pott,  is  the  free  use  of  opium  in  divided  doses,  and 
the  application  of  emollient  fomentations  and 
poultices,  which  sometimes  does  succeed  in  arrest- 
ing the  mischief,  though  in  the  cases  I  have  wit- 
nessed, by  no  means  so  frequently  as  we  might 
expect  from  his  account. 

A  steady  and  well-directed  plan  of  support  will 
give  the  best  chance,  when  the  disease  has  stopt, 
to  enable  the  adjacent  parts  to  throw  off  the  dead. 
Mr.  Abernethy  informed  me,  a  short  time  since, 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  apply  the  adhesive 
straps,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  after  other  means 
had  failed,  and  with  success. 

If  we  find  these  cases  disposed  to  extend  by 
successive  sloughing,  notwithstanding  all  our  en- 

Qnestion  of  dcavours,  what  conduct  is  to  be  pursued?     The 

amputation. 

patient  is  left  with  the  alternative  of  amputation  or 
death,  and  the  former  offers  but  a  very  precarious 
chance  of  escape.  Of  course  the  degree  of  proba- 
bility of  the  patient's  doing  well,  will  depend  upon 
the  state  of  his  vascular  system,  whether  very  much 
diseased  or  not, — his  remaining  stamina, — and  his 


*  The   mortification  induced   by  disease  of  the  heart,  or 
large  vessels,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind. 
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means  of  being  able  to  support  himself  with  the 
comforts  his  remaining  period  of  existence  will 
require. 

The  probabihty  of  the  operation  succeeding,  is 
grounded  upon  the  fact,  tliat,  higher  in  the  limb, 
the  powers  of  the  parts  may  be  equal  to  the  repair 
of  a  large  wound,  although  below  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  throwing  oif  a  sloue;h.     Under  these  circum-  to  be  de- 

'^  ^  cided      by 

stances,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  sur-  and'^''"t"3 
geon  to  state  fairly  and  explicitly  to  the  patient  a  fair  state. 
and  his  friends  the  state  of  the  case,  and  leave  ™^''°"' 
them  to  decide  what  shall  be  done. 

If  it  should  be  determined  that  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed,  the  following  case  is  well 
calculated  to  hold  out  some  hope  in  apparently 
most  desperate  circumstances : 

J.  Webber,  cet.  68,  was  admitted  a  patient  of  a  very  uu- 

favourable 

the  hospital  in  April,  1817;  the  left  foot  having  f^^^^^^^^"^ 
mortified  as  high  as  the  ancle,  after  repeated  at- 
tempts to  limit,  and  throw  off  the  dead  part. 
The  effects  of  age  had  been  increased  by  free 
living  at  an  earlier  period;  his  arteries  generally 
were  thickened;  his  hands,  the  right  foot,  and 
face,  were  of  a  dusky  colour,  approaching  to 
livid ;  and  the  blood,  pressed  out  of  the  small 
vessels,  returned  at  a  very  tardy  pace  :  he  was 
thin,  sluggish,  partly  deaf,  and  toothless. 

Such  a  man,  perhaps,  held  life  by  a  valueless 
tenure,  and  it  might  rather  be  deemed  cruelty  than 
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ftindness  to  arrest  his  progress  to  the  grave ;  but 
he  suffered  extreme  pain,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
tell  him  what  alone  could  be  done  (for  opium  suf- 
ficed only  to  mitigate  it),  but  fully  stated  the  ob- 
jections. He  did  not  hesitate  to  desire  that  am- 
putation might  be  performed,  more  actuated,  I 
believe,  by  the  hope  that  the  operation  would 
terminate  his  sufferings,  than  anxious  to  escape 
from  death  ;  and  he  would  not  have  cared  if  they 
had  ended  on  the  table  with  his  life.  From  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  case,  his  age  and  infirmities, 
such  an  event  was  by  no  means  improbable ;  but  I 
guarded  against  it  as  well  as  I  could,  by  giving 
him  a  considerable  quantity  of  brandy-and-water, 
and  laudanum,  before  I  commenced. 

I  chiefly  grounded  my  hopes  of  its  succeeding 
upon  the  firmness  and  steadiness  of  the  pulse. 

One  ground  of  apprehension  was,  that  the  ar- 
teries might  have  been  found  in  such  a  state  as 
to  endanger  the  success  of  the  ligatures.  To 
lessen  this  as  much  as  possible,  I  amputated  in 
the  thigh  ;  and,  although  the  femoral  artery  was 
much  thickened,  it  so  happened  that  every  thing 
succeeded  in  this  respect,  i  Several  vessels  bled 
freely,  which  I  was  rather  pleased  to  see,  and  re- 
quired ligature. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  relate  the 
various  circumstances  which  subsequently  occurred, 
although  sufficiently  interesting:    it  may  be  suffi- 
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cient  to  say,  that,  after  being  for  a  long  time  in  a 
very  perilous  state,  he  ultimately  recovered. 

For  the  first  few  days  he  approached  to  that 
condition  which  is  by  Mr.  Hunter  termed  Dissolu- 
tion.— There  was  constant  tremor  and  subsultus, — 
muttering  delirium, — and  the  sweat  of  relaxation: 
however,  by  constantly  supplying  him  with  wine, 
brandy,  opium,  and  suitable  nourishment,  at  short 
intervals,  he  was  kept  up. 

I  expected  to  have  seen  the  stump  slough,  but 
this  did  not  happen  excepting  in  two  or  three 
patches  of  skin  which  were  more  exposed  to  pres- 
sure than  the  rest ;  the  suppuration,  however,  was 
bad,  and  there  was  much  disposition  to  the  ulcera- 
tive inflammation. 

The  dressing,  applied  after  the  first  days,  was 
lint,  dipped  in  equal  parts  of  decoction  of  bark  and 
port-wine, — an  application  I  have  frequently  found 
very  useful  where  a  grateful  stimulus  is  required 
and  the  parts  want  tone. 

This  man  was  discharged  in  the  autumn  of  1818, 
and  lived  till  the  winter  of  1819-20,  when  he  sunk 
under  the  cold  of  that  very  severe  season. 
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The  following  may  be  considered  rather  as  lists  of 
those  inflammations  which  have  been  treated  of  by 
some  of  the  most  approved  modern  surgical  authors, 
than  as  offering  any  arrangements  of  them  upon 
principle. 

Dr.  Kirkland,  in  his  Medical  Surgery,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  causes  and  nature  of  inflammation  gene- 
rally, treats  of  the  following  kinds : — > 

Simple  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
Erysipelas. 

local. 

critical. 

phlegmonoid. 
Phlegmonoid  rheumatism. 
Gout. 

Inflammatory  oedema. 
Ophthalmia. 
Phlegmon  and  abscess. 
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Abscesses  requiring  particular  treatment. 

under  the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal 

muscle. 

in  the  lachrymal  sac  and  duct. 

ofjthe  cornea. 

antrum. 

lymphatic  abscess  in  the  antrum. 

in  the  chin. 

in  the  throat.     Angina  interna. 

in  the  axilla. 

in  the  mamma. 

\st.  Encysted.    2d.  Common. 

3d.  Glandular.  4<th.    Chronic 

and  lymphatic. 

psoas. 
..    about  the  anus. 

1st.    Common  inflammation.      2d.   In- 
flammation at  the  side   of  the  gut. 
3d.  Large  critical  abscess, 
in  the  perinaeum  and  scrotum. 

testicles, 
under  the  fascia  of  the  thigh. 

foot. 
Paronychia. 
Carbuncle. 

Phlegmonoid  oedema  terminating  in  inspissation. 
Gangrenous  abscesses, 

a.  about  the  anus.     b.  about  the  foot  and  toes 
in  old  people. 
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Strumje. 

Swelled  glands. 

On  the  dyshymeny,  or  sero-purulent  abscesses. 

abscesses  of  the  joints. 

lymphatic  abscesses,  (inflamed  bursae.) 

Mr.  Pearson  proposes  "  to  consider  an  inflamma- 
tion as  an  homogeneous  disease,  possessing  one  de- 
terminate character  ;"  and  he  also  adds,  "  when  it  is 
further  considered  that  the  indications  of  cure  in 
every  true  inflammation  are  nearly  similar,  the  pro- 
priety of  multiplying  species  will  be  rendered  ex- 
tremely doubtful." 

He  treats  of  the  following  separately : 

Mammary  abscess.  Chilblain. 

Paronychia.  Burns  and  scalds. 

Lumbar  abscess.  Erysipelas  and  zona. 

Gangrene  and  sphacelus.  (Edema. 
Carbuncle. 

Mr,  Burn  divides  inflammation  into  the  vaHda, 
debilis,  and  assuefacta.  He  does  not  enter  into  any 
regular  description  of  different  species,  but  for  the 
most  part  speaks  generally  of  inflammation  and  its 
treatment,  or  rather  of  the  three  kinds  mentioned 
above  and  their  treatment.  He,  however,  gives  an 
account  of  inflammation  as  situated  in  the  brain,  eye, 
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lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  urethra,  and  bladder ;  glan- 
dular parts,  skin,  and  cellular  membrane ;  bones  and 
muscles. 

Dr.  Thompson  divides  inflammations  into  the  acute 
and  chronic,  simple  and  specific,  sthenic  and  asthenic  ; 
and  he  treats  of  the  different  modes  or  terminations  of 
inflammation,  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and 
mortification.  He  describes  the  effects  and  pheno- 
mena of  inflammation  as  they  appear  in  different 
organs  and  tissues ;  he  treats  in  particular  of  inflam- 
mations from  excessive  heat  or  cold,  and  of  hospital 
gangrene ;  but  the  value  of  Dr.  Thompson's  vrork 
chiefly  seems  to  depend  upon  the  excellent  views  it 
contains  of  the  general  principles  of  treatment;  he 
expressly  laments  the  want  of  arrangement  now 
existing. 

Mr.  S.  Cooper.  In  the  last  edition  of  his  Sur- 
gical Dictionary,  which,  as  his  most  recent  work 
which  treats  of  this  subject,  and  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive, and  indeed  generally  speaking,  as  the 
most  authentic  and  valuable  digest  of  British  surgery 
hitherto  published,  I  prefer  quoting ;  besides  an  ex- 
cellent disquisition  on  inflammation  generally,  and 
exclusively  of  those  species  which  owe  their  origin  to 
mechanical  or  chemical  injury,  to  scrofula  or  other 
specific  causes,  and  those  situated  in  the  organs  of 
sense,  separately  describes  the  following : 
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Abscesses  in  the  autrum. 

about  the  anus;  i.  e., 

}st.  Phyma. 

2d.   Erysipehis. 

Sd.    Gangrenous  abscesses = 
The  fourth  without  denomination,   but  it. 

seems  to  correspond  with  chronic  boil. 
Inflammation  of  bursse. 
Carbuncle. 
Chilblains, 
Eczema  mercuriale. 
Erysipelas. 

a.  phlegmonodes. 

b.  bilious. 

c.  local. 
Furunculus. 

a.  acute. 

b.  chronic. 
Herpes. 

Gangrena  nosocomialis. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation. 

Lumbar  abscess. 

Mammary  abscesses. 

Hernia  humoralis. 

Urinary  abscesses. 

Inflammation  of  veins. 

Paronychia,  four  kinds  ;  i.  e.. 

Two  in  the  last  phalanx,  one  in  the  second 
phalanx,  in  the  she^ith  of  the  tendons,  and  one 
in  the  same  phalanx  under  the  periosteum. 
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BoYER  treats  of 

Inflammation  generally. 
Abscesses  generally. 

phlegmonous  abscesses, 
cold  abscesses, 
abscesses  by  congestion. 
Gangrene  in  the  order  mentioned  Appendix  No.  8. 
Burns. 

Of  the  inflammation  attending  mechanical  injuries. 
Of  that  consequent  on  the  stings  and  bites  of  ve- 
nomous animals. 
Of  erysipelas  generally, 
in  the  face. 

of  fistulous  erysipelas,  zona  or  zoster. 
Of  phlegmon. 

boil. 

anthrax,  the  mild  and  malignant. 

inflammatory  diseases  of  the  organs  of  sense, 

bones,  joints,  testicles,  mammae,  ^c. 

The  above  sketch  may  probably  be  considered  as 
exhibiting  a  tolerably  fair  view  of  the  manner  or 
order,  (if  we  may  use  the  term),  in  which  the  various 
kinds  of  inflammation  are  arranged  in  those  modern 
systems  of  surgery  which  are  in  most  repute  in  this 
country  and  in  France.  In  the  various  celebrated 
nosologies  which  have  been  published  at  difi^erent 
times,  we  find  arrangements  of  inflammation  which 
to  me  appear  eminently  defective.  Many  we  meet 
with  divorced  from  those  to  which  they  are  naturally 
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allied,  from  the  consideration  oT  some  circumstances 
to  which  leading  importance  has  been  attached,  al- 
though, as  it  should  appear  without  sufficient  reason ; 
and  they  are  collected  into  groups  with  other  diseases 
from  analogies  of  little  comparative  value :  thus  in 
Sauvage's  we  find  anthrax,  cancer,  and  paronychia, 
brought  together  in  the  order  maculae.  In  Linnaeus's 
Classification  we  meet  with  ophthalmia  grouped  with 
hemicrania  and  cardialgia  in  the  order  intrinseci. 
In  Vogel  we  find  rheumatism  in  the  same  order 
(dolores)  with  stone  and  colic ;  and  Cullen  arranges 
bubo  and  hydrarthus  in  the  same  order  with  cancers, 
aneurysm,  and  verruca  (tumores),  ^c.  ^c. 


APPENDIX, 

No.  II. 


To  the  remarks  I  have  already  made  on  the 
question,  whether  debility  of  the  capillary  vessels  is 
the  final  cause  of  inflammation,  I  wish  to  add  the 
following : 

\st.  Is  it  not  improbable  that  the  same  cause  would 
induce  debility  of  one  set  of  vessels  (capillaries),  and 
increased  action  of  another  (arteries)  ? 

2d  If  the  action  of  the  larger  arteries  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  supposition  propels  the  blood,  be  in- 
creased in  inflammation,  why  should  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  be  slower,  or  even  ar- 
rested altogether? 

3d.  If  the  arteries  contracted  to  propel  the  blood, 
would  they  not  feel  hard  while  contracting,  soft  when 
dilating  ? 

4fth.  The  chief  data  upon  which  Dr,  W.  Philip 
and  Dr.  Hastings  argue,  are  derived  from  experi- 
ments made  on  the  membranes  of  living  animals  with 
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stiuHilatiiig  fluids,  iilcohol  particularly.  The  general 
result  of  these  experiments  has  been  already  stated, 
p.  29,  as  reported  by  them ;  and  from  these  it  should 
appear,  that  diminished  redness  and  increased  circu- 
lation were  the  immediate  results  ;  increased  redness 
and  diminished  circulation  the  further  consequences 
of  such  apphcations.  Now  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
human  eye  is  a  membrane  as  freely  exposed  to  obser- 
vation as  any  that  can  be  mentioned ;  but  if  we  apply 
an  alcoholic  stimulus  (vinum  opii,  for  instance),  to 
this,  we  find  it  immediately/  reddens  without  going- 
through  any  intermediate  stage,  a  phenomenon  at 
variance  with  those  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
experiments  alluded  to.  What  is  the  inference? — 
that  from  this  and  many  other  facts  of  the  same 
nature,  we  should  be  led  to  form  any  conclusions  in 
this  matter  not  without  great  caution  and  distrust. 

5th.  With  respect  to  the  increased  temperature  in 
inflammation,  Dr.  W.  Philip  was  well  aware  that 
this  phenomenon  bears  very  strongly  on  the  point  in 
question,  and  he  labours  to  explain  it  with  his  wonted 
talent  and  to  his  satisfaction  on  the  data  which  phy- 
siology then  offered*,  but  the  investigations  which 


*  He  says,  vol.  iii.  p.  65.  "  On  the  supposition  that  the 
change  induced  in  the  blood  is  the  only  source  of  anima!  tem- 
perature, and  we  certainly  do  not  ra\ich  err  in  making  this 
^supposition." 
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have  since  been  made  in  this  department  appear  to 
me  to  render  his  conclusions  exceedingly  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least. 

My  own  belief  is,  that  heat  can  be,  and  is,  evolved 
by  living  animal  matter ;  but  that  in  animals  having 
a  circulation,  the  presence  of  blood  properly  ven- 
tilated is  essential  to  excite  the  nervous  system  of 
the  animal  to  develope  it : — that  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature argues  an  increase  either  of  its  energy,  or  of 
the  supply  of  arterial  blood,  or  both ;  while  a  de- 
crease argues  the  reverse.  Now,  although  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  an  increased  temperature  in  in- 
flammation may  not  be  the  result  of  a  morbid  ex- 
ertion of  this  energy  leading  to  its  consequent  ex- 
haustion, yet  I  should  conclude  that  it  can  hardly 
consist  with  an  actual  diminution  of  those  exertions 
at  the  time. 

I  have  said  (p.  24.),  that  if  it  be  granted  that  in- 
flammation depends  upon  debility  of  vessels,  by  con- 
sequence it  would  follow  that  it  should  be  our  en- 
deavour to  counteract  this  debility. 

I  am  well  aware  that  neither  Dr.  Philip  nor  Dr. 
Hastings  depart  from  the  well-known  principles  of 
treatment  in  inflammation,  which  practice  has  estab- 
lished ;  and  they  explain  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
their  hypothesis,  by  saying,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
reduce  the  action  of  the  arteries,  and  thereby  restore 
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the  balance  of  power  upon  which  the  healthy  per- 
formance of  the  functions  depend;  and  that  this  object 
may  be  obtained  either  by  removing  the  debility  of 
the  capillaries  or  lessening  the  action  of  the  arteries ; 
I  should  fear  that  it  might  lead  others  to  attempt  the 
cure  by  the  former  means,  as  either,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  is  equally  rational. 


APPENDIX. 
No.  III. 


ARRANGEMENTS  OF  MORTIFICATION. 

BOYER. 

Gangrene  from  External  Causes. 

^st.   From  the  severity  of  the  inflammation. 

Phlegmon. 

Erysipelas. 
2nd.  From  contusion. 

a.  Destroying  the  organization  of  the 

parts  injured. 

b.  Weakening  their  powers. 
3rd.  From  slow  compression. 

i^th.  From  burns. 

5th.  From  congelation. 

Qth.  From  obstruction  to  the  circulation. 

a.  Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood. 

b.  return  of  blood, 

of  lymph. 

c.  From  bandaging. 
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BOYER. 

Gangrene  from  Internal  Causes. 

1st.   From  the  malignity  of  the  inflammation. 

a.  Carbuncle. 

b.  Malignant  pustule. 

(It  sometimes  puts  on  the  appearance  of  ery- 
sipelas.) 
2nd.  Supervening  in  the  course  of  a  malignant  fever. 

a.  In  parts  previously  diseased. 

b.  pressed  upon. 

c.  from  the  irritation  of  filth. 
3rd.  Dry  gangrene. 


RiCHERAND. 

1*^. 

Gangrene  from  excess  of  action. 

2nd. 

burn. 

3rd. 

cold. 

Uh. 

excessive  contusion. 

5th. 

commotion. 

6th. 

the    action    of   a   deleterious 
principle. 

7th. 

the  want  of  action. 

Sth. 

in  old  age. 

9th. 

from  defect  in  the  circulating;  organs. 

Hebreard,  in  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicales. 

\st.   Gangrene  succeeding  to  acute  inflammations. 
a.  Anthrax. 

Y 
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b.  Gangrenous  phlegmon. 

c.  erysipelas. 

d.  Pemphigus. 

e.  Some  inflammations  of  mucous   mem- 

branes. 
2nd,  Gangrene  succeeding  to  atonic  inflammations. 
a.  From  scorbutic  affections. 


b. 

lymphatic  distention. 

c. 

contusions. 

d. 

burns. 

e. 

cold. 

/. 

paralysis. 

g- 

old  age. 

8rd.  Gangrene  from  the  action  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances. 
Poisons: — 

Animal. 
Vegetable. 
Mineral. 
4th.  Gangrene  from  interruption  of  communication 
between  the  part  and  the  central  organs 

a.  Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  arterial  blood. 

b.  Nervous  fluid. 

c.  Venous  blood  and  lymph. 

,     i^th.  Anomalous  gangrene  (under  which  he  includes 
Mr.  Potts'  mortification). 

Certainly  this  appears  to  be  the  best  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  offered  ;  nevertheless,  it 
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is  open  to  some  objections.  Thus,  in  the  first  place, 
all  gangrenes  succeeding  to  acute  inflammations  are 
classed  together ;  but  many  of  these  widely  differ 
from  each  other  in  nature,  and  in  the  treatment  they 
require.  Mortification  from  contusions  and  burns 
are  considered  as  consequences  of  atonic  inflamma- 
tions :  this  is  a  point  at  least  doubtful,  and  certainly, 
in  the  former  instance,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
apply  this  principle  in  the  treatment :  it  is  also  very 
clear  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  them 
and  the  others  in  the  same  division. 

M.  QuESNAi  divides  gangrene  into  the  moist  and 
dry,  and  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  former  may 
rise  from  the  following  causes  :  i.  e., 

Contusion. 

Stupefaction. 

Infiltration. 

Strangula,tion. 

Bites  of  venomous  animals. 

Inflammation. 

Congelation. 

Burn. 

Putridity. 

But  to  present  any  thing  like  a  digested  scheme  of 
his  work,  would  require  an  analysis  of  considerable 
length :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  respect  to  inflam- 
mation,  he  altogether  denies  that  pure  inflammation 

will  produce  mortification — "it  has  not  heat  enough;" 

y  2 
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^41 — 277;  there  must  be  some  malignity  in  its  nature, 
or  acrimony  in  the  humours. 

I  believe,  myself,  that  the  best  mode  of  considering 
mortification  upon  the  whole,  as  I  have,  indeed,  be- 
fore stated,  is  as  a  termination  of  inflammation,  and  as 
such,  that  its  different  kinds  will  be  with  most  advan- 
tage included  under  the  heads  in  that  arrangement: 
but  the  following  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a 
pretty  correct  list  of  mortifications  requiring  a  pecu- 
liarity in  treatment. 

1*^.   From  contusions  and  lacerations. 

27id.  Prom  ligature  and  bandage. 

3rd.  From  burns. 

4<tJi.  From  frost-bite. 

5th.  From   chemical   poisons  ;    such    as   strong 

acids,  alcalies,  metallic  salts,  ^c, 
6th.  From  the  stings   and  bites  of  insects  and 

reptiles. 
7th.  From  carbuncle  and  carbunculous  abscesses. 
8th.  From  erysipelas  phlegmonodes  biUosum. 
9th.  From  erysipelas  (sdematodes  biliosum. 
lOth.  From  erysipelas  consequent  on  anasarcous 
'  distention. 

llth.  From  paronychia  gravis. 
f\2th.  From  venereal  poison. 
\\Sth.  From  mercurial  poison. 
\4^th.  Gangrena  nosocomialis. 
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I5th.  Phagedenic   ulcer   or   mortification    in  the 

labia  of  female  infants. 

I6th.  Pustule  maligne.         2,  Pemphigus? 

17 th.  From  pressure  in  unsound  constitutions,  ^c. 

18th.  From  the  effects  of  poverty,  scurvy,  ^c. 

I9th.  From  disease  of  vessels. 

20th.  From  the  use  of  unsound  rye  as  food. 

If,  indeed,  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  mortification, 
or  of  inflammation  terminating  in  mortification,  which 
appears  from  the  most  careful  consideration  to  be  the 
case  (and  perhaps  there  may  be  more),  each  of  which 
requires  some  modification  of  treatment,  and  many — 
a  plan  totally  dissimilar,  it  will  follow,  that  although 
general  disquisitions  on  mortification  are  highly  useful, 
yet  they  are  far  from  giving  all  the  information  which 
is  practically  required,  and  indeed  without  much 
caution  and  judgment  may  mislead. 


APPENDIX. 
No.  IV. 


Since  these  sheets  were  sent  to  the  press,  I  have 
been  much  instructed  and  gratified  by  a  perusal  of 
Mr.  Travers's  work  On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  which 
indeed  is  calculated  in  no  small  degree  to  improve 
our  views  in  general  pathology,  as  well  as  in  the 
particular  class  of  diseases  of  which  he  especially 
treats. 

The  remarks  on  inflammation  are  important  in  twa 
points  of  view  :  first,  with  reference  to  the  organ  in 
question ;  secondly,  to  inflammation  generally.  The 
observations  he  has  communicated  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  blood-letting,  seem  highly  deserving  of  at- 
tention, for  there  is  no  practice  which  in  common 
cases  ought  to  be  more  governed  by  the  consideration 
of  consequences,  and  not  solely  by  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  where  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  purchase 
eclat  at  the  risk  of  future  danger  or  inconvenience  to 
his  patient.  His  remarks  on  the  change  from  the 
depleting  and  soothing,  to  the  tonic,  plan  of  treat- 
ment, are  extremely  valuable ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  as  in  the  eye  we  have  the  advantage 
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of  inspecting  the  processes  going  on,  veluti  in  speculo, 
observations  made  on  its  diseases  have  the  value  of 
experiments  conducted  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 


Since  this  work  was  printed,  I  have  discovered 
that  in  two  instances  remarks,  which  I  certainly  be- 
lieved to  be  original,  and  have  offered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  this  belief,  have  been  anticipated,  and  I 
am  bound  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  The  first  is  re- 
specting the  inflammation  which  ensues  in  cavities 
after  they  have  been  opened,  and  which  seems  to  arise 
not  from  the  admission  of  air  as  has  been  contended, 
nor  from  the  stimulus  of  imperfection,  but  simply  from 
the  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  wound  in 
the  skin ;  this  argument  I  deduced  from  the  pheno- 
mena which  present  themselves  in  compound  fractures, 
and  it  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  a  paper  on 
Fractures  which  I  read  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  when  House  Surgeon  in 
1809  ;  and  I  certainly  was  not  at  that  time,  nor  since 
have  been,  aware,  that  any  opinion  so  similar  had  been 
advanced  as  that  which  Mr.  C.  Bell  published  in  his 
Operative  Surgery  in  1807 ;  nor  was  it  remarked 
during  the  discussion  of  that  paper,  although,  as  I  well 
remember,  it  was  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  some 
gentlemen  of  high  professional  ability.  The  second 
I  find  also  in  the  same  work  ;  it  is  the  comparison  of 
the  two  stages  of  ordinary  contusions  with  the  phe- 
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nomena  of  what  has  been  called  concussion.  If  I 
had  discovered  these  seeming  plagiarisms  before,  I 
should  not  have  advanced  the  opinions  as  if  they  had 
been  my  own  ;  but  I  was  only  accidentally  led  to  the 
discovery  a  few  days  since  from  a  passage  I  met  with 
in  the  Med.  Rep.  for  March,  1821,  p.  191. 

I  very  readily  surrender  the  credit  which  I  con- 
ceive does  attach  to  these  observations  to  the  gentle- 
man who  first  suggested  them ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  need  express  my  own  concern  that  I  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  any  part  of  a  work  so  well  known 
to  the  profession  as  that  now  alluded  to ;  in  truth,  I 
have  been  often  happy  to  refer  to  it  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  operations,  but  have  not  (I  confess  it 
with  regret)  perused  the  introductory  part  as  I  ought. 


THE    END. 
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